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The Court-Painter to Henry Vill 


By Francis W atson 


loving and cultured classes, 
but the public at large, is 
greatly troubled over the re- 
port that Holbein’s portrait 
of the Princess Christina of 
Denmark has been sold to a 
firm of art-dealers for the sum 
of $330,000 and that the pic- 
ture will probably goto Amer- 
ica. American invasion of Europe assumes 
many forms, but one of the most disquiet- 
ing to the cultured people of the Old World 
is the constant and increasing exchange of 
their art-treasures for the money of the 
United States. 

This picture by Holbein is one of the great- 
est treasures of the National Gallery in 
London, where it has been hanging for almost 
thirty years. It was the property of the Duke 
of Norfolk, who loaned it to the gallery. The 
Duke of Norfolk is one of the richest peers of 
the United Kingdom and is being severely 
censured for selling the picture at any price. 
It is a peculiar circumstance that Holbein, the 
great painter to the court of Henry VIII, 


painted the portrait of the Duke of Norfolk of 
his period, and now the descendant of that 
duke is selling one of Holbein’s masterpieces. 
The destination of the picture has not been 
definitely established, but the National Gal- 
lery is without resources, and unless the pic- 
ture is purchased by public subscription the 
London art-gallery will be deprived of one of 
its greatest attractions. 

The claim of historic association enters 
into the desire to keep this portrait of Princess 
Christina in England, for Holbein played a 
curious part in the matrimonial affairs of 
Henry VIII. In 1536, after he had come to 
England for the second time, the German 
master was appointed court-painter, and he 
rewarded his patron with a truly royal col- 
lection of portraits. The first of his subjects 
was Jane Seymour, the queen, and this half- 
length is now one of the glories of the Im- 
perial Gallery in Vienna. The following 
year the gentle and serene princess died, 
and Henry’s counselors lost no time in seek- 
ing a new consort. The king was sincere 
in his grief over the death of the queen, as 
she had lost her life in giving him an heir, 
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THOMAS HOWARD, DUKE OF NORFOLK 


He was the ancestor of the duke who has just sold the “ Princess Christina” 


and he showed little sympathy with the friendly relations with his great rival. Chris- 
projects of his advisers. But finally thename _ tina, although but sixteen, had been for three 


of one princess caused him to consider the years the widow of the Duke of Milan. She 
matter seriously. Christina of Denmark was certainly had youth in her favor, but Henry 
the niece of Charles V, and Henry was anx-_ may be pardoned for wanting to know more 
ious to placate the Emperor, who had been about her personal appearance. So Holbein 
much incensed at the English monarch’streat- was despatched to Brussels, where the wid- 
ment of his aunt, Catharine of Aragon. This owed duchess was living with her aunt, the 
marriage, he thought, would reestablish Governess of the Netherlands, to paint her 
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portrait. Hemadea sketch 
of Christina in three hours, 
took it back to England, 
and produced the master- 
piece that is at the present 
moment the most talked-of 
object in the world of art. 

In presenting his subject, 
Holbein attempted no gor 
geousness of apparel, but 
preferred to portray the 
girlish widow in mourning 
garb, just as he met her. 
The treatment of the gown 
is truly remarkable, and the 
whole painting, like all the 
greatest works of art, is dis- 
tinguished above all else by 
its simplicity and _natural- 
ness. 

It was no fault of Hol- 
bein’s that the Danish alli- 
ance fell through, which it 
did, and the next time he 
went on a similar errand 
for his royal patron the out 
come was even less happy. 


“Henry now decided not to 


appease the Emperor, but 
to defy him, and his next 
matrimonial choice was 
Anne of Cleves, daughter 
of a Protestant prince and 
sister-in-law of the Elector 
of Saxony. In July, 1539, 
Holbein journeyed to 
Cleves to make the portrait 
of the Duchess Anne. The 
result was assuredly not an 
example of his best work. 
It was all without anima- 
tion, even to the hands. 
Still the artist read aright 
the character of his sub- 
ject. Historians have re- 
lated how Holbein painted 
the stolid and stupid Ger- 
man girl more beautiful 
than she really was, and 
how in consequence of this 
she became the Queen of 
England. This may have 
been so; in fact, there is no 
doubt that Henry felt that 
he had been deceived. 
“She is a great Flemish 
mare, I have been ill 
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by Berlin Photo. ( 
PRINCESS CHRISTINA OF DENMARK 
This is the portrait sold by the Duke of Norfolk for three 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars 





ANNE OF CLEVES 


Painted by order of Henry VIII. It is ss 


id that Henry decided to marry the Duchess Anne 


upon seeing this portrait, but was greatly displeased when the original appeared before him 


handled,” he cried in rage when she appeared 


at her bridegroom’s palace. But things had 
gone too far, and he had to marry her. This 
happened in January. By July the new 
queen was divorced and comfortably settled 
for the rest of her sluggish existence. 
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We do not learn that King Henry ever 
again availed himself of Holbein’s genius in 
his matrimonial affairs, but he continued to 
give his court-painter many manifestations 
of his favor, and this may be taken as evi- 
dence that he felt no resentment toward him 





PRINCE EDWARD, 


AFTERWARD EDWARD VI 


From the painting by Holbein in the gallery at Windsor Castle 


for the ridiculous fiasco of his fourth 
marriage. 

Of course Holbein portrayed his royal 
master, and so satisfied was Henry with the 
work that he never posed again. It was 
painted on the wall of the king’s chamber 
at Whitehall and with many other treas- 
ures perished in the fire of 1698. Fortunately 
Charles IT had had a small copy made in oil 
for the gallery at Windsor Castle, and this is 
the likeness of Henry with which everyone 


is familiar. 


Most of the Holbein portraits are still 
in the private galleries of England. The 
loan of the Princess Christina portrait to the 
National Gallery in London was therefore a 
most welcome event to the art-lovers of the 
British Isles, and they are not to be blamed if 
they are worrying over the prospect of its re- 
moval, since they ‘would lose a beautiful pic- 
ture which not only has historical association, 
but is the work of an artist who is outrivaled 
by Albrecht Diirer alone among the painters of 
the German Renaissance. 
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“I MUST GO TO WORK,” SAID ELSIE. ‘*TELL ME WHAT I SHOULD DO” 


( The Cash Intrigue”) 
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The Cash Intrigue 


A RING OF SIX COMPLETE SHORT ROMANCES OF FINANCE 


By George Randolph Chester 


Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker 


The Panic 


was shortly after nine 

o’clock when a brisk young 

man stepped out of a taxi- 

cab into the dim crevice of 

Broad Street, followed by a 

huge negro bearing a suit- 

case. The young man was 

evidently a complete stranger 

in the locality, for he looked 

about him with frank curi- 

osity, pausing for a moment to wonder at the 

daily farce of the curb-market before turning 

in at the doorway of a narrow stair. Nested 

back amid a number of alleged brokers, who 

dealt hilariously in such securities as Wireless 

Motor Preferred, he found the offices of 

Henry Galleon & Company, one of the few 

legitimate firms which, entrenched in their 

own natural conservativeness, had refused to 

move when the curb invasion came. Pass- 

ing through the outer office, where a gray- 

haired “‘boy’? would’ soon begin hurriedly 

to post ticker quotations upon a small black- 

board for the benefit of a scant score of an- 

tiquated and empty armchairs, he entered 

the adjoining room, where, behind corroded 

iron grilles, a row of elderly clerks worked 

quietly over ponderous books. At the end of 

the narrow lane in front of these desks was a 

small door marked simply “Offices,” beyond 

which door a wizened old man, bent with 

years but still active, looked up from a bat- 

tered and scratched walnut desk as ancient 

as he, waiting silently for the square-jawed 
visitor to introduce himself. 

“Mr. Galleon?” inquired the newcomer. 
“Upon what business, please?” asked the 
other mechanically. 
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“T only care to talk with Mr. Galleon him- 
self.” Very pleasant about it indeed, but the 
chin, though it had a dimple in it, stuck out 
most aggressively. 

The old man arose with -: protesting 
frown, asked for a card, af¥$Took it into an 
inner room. 

Henry Galleon was abit same age as 
his secretary, but he was erect. His face and 
his bald head were pink with a baby’s pink- 
ness, his white hair glistened like silk, and the 
brightness of his eyes was almost infantile. 
He looked up from the card inquiringly. 

“Phillip Kelvin,” he said. ‘‘Who’s Phil- 
lip Kelvin? I never heard of him.” 

“T don’t know,” replied the secretary. 
“‘He’s a very capable-looking young man, 
and by no means a New-Yorker, I should 
think. He has a tremendously large negro 
with him; the largest one I ever saw. The 
negro is carrying a big suit-case.” 

Henry Galleon pondered that matter 
quietly, smoothing his chin with the thumb 
and fingers of one hand, after the unbreak- 
able habit of a man who has once worn a 
beard. Cranks with bombs had menaced 
the Wall Street district of late, and they 
might come in any guise. 

‘Find out his business, Messmer, ’”’ was the 
sane conclusion. 

“I did ask, but he insisted upon seeing you 
personally. ” 

Galleon frowned. “If he can’t explain 
properly to you, let him go. You are au- 
thorized to transact all necessary business in 
my name.” 

Messmer went out with that message, though 
he softened it somewhat. Young Kelvin 
had evidently expected such an answer, for he 
smiled and turned to the negro. 
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“Here, Sam,” he directed, “put the case 
on this desk.” 

The staid and evenly balanced Messmer 
frowned as the suit-case was slammed upon 
the top of his tangle of papers, but he waited 
with some curiosity while young Kelvin un- 
locked it. Messmer had half expected to see 
a set of books or a sample of some new office- 
contrivance, but when the lid was thrown 
back he was stricken dumb by the surprising 
contents of that unpretentious bit of luggage. 

‘These,” said young Kelvin smilingly, 
running his hand down in the edge of the 
suit-case and fluttering the edges of its con- 
tents, ‘‘these are my letters of introduction. 
Kindly tell Mr. Galleon about them, and that 
I will not talk to anyone but himself.” 

Ves. sir!” said Messmer with surprising 
alacrity. ‘‘Yes, sir; yes, sir!” 

He was positively white and trembling 
when he went back into Galleon’s office. He 
was rubbin hands together nervously, 
and his totte footsteps had become a 
double-quick_ shuffle. 

“That suit- he gasped. “‘The young 


man has just opened it, and it is full to the 


top with nothing but money!” 

“Money?” expostulated Mr. Galleon. 

“Money, sir, money!” repeated Messmer; 
“paper money, all of high denomination. 
Solid packages of bills! He said that these 
were his letters of reference, and that he 
would talk business with no one but you.” 

Mr. Galleon turned upon old Messmer 
peremptorily. ‘“‘Why don’t you show the 
young gentleman in ?”’ he demanded. 

He inspected young Kelvin sharply as 
Phillip came into the room, and found him to 
be a well-dressed, clean-looking chap, with 
an extremely clear eye and an extremely 
healthy complexion, his fairness and his lithe 
slenderness being made all the more striking 
by contrast with the gigantic Sam, a perfect 
Hercules, whose almost jet-black face was 
scarred with a deep cut upon his left cheek, 
and the lobe of whose right ear had been 
neatly sliced away. 

“Your letters of recommendation are per- 
fectly satisfactory, Mr. Kelvin,” said the 
broker smiling, as he glanced down at the 
card again to make sure of the name. “‘ What 
can we do for you?” 

For answer young Kelvin opened the suit- 
case and took from it eight packages of bills, 
which he counted over carefully. ‘‘Here are 
two hundred thousand dollars,” said he. 
“T wish you to sell for me one thousand 
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shares each of these four stocks.” He laid a 
slip of paper upon Mr. Galleon’s desk. The 
broker did not look at the memorandum at 
once; he looked first at the packages of bills, 
and then at the suit-case. He made a hasty 
calculation, and then hesitated. If those 
eight packages contained two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and the rest of the packages 
were composed of bills of similar denomi- 
nation, that suit-case must contain not less 
than two million dollars, cash! 

“Of course, Mr. Kelvin, it is none of my 
affair,’’ he began hesitantly, “but it is posi- 
tively criminal of you to be carrying that 
enormous amount of currency about with you. 
It ought to be banked. You must consider,’ 
and he smiled, “‘that I would just as soon 
have your check as this money; in fact, much 
rather.” 

“It is one of the strict conditions of my 
dealing with you that our operations are to be 
transacted in currency. I shall neither give 
nor receive checks.” 

“But it is dangerous,” 
Galleon. 

Phillip smiled. ‘‘Ordinarily, yes,” he ad- 
mitted, “‘but in the present juncture I con- 
sider banks much more dangerous. Have 
you a good deposit vault ?” 

‘“‘T have deposit boxes in the best vaults in 
town.” This a little stiffly. 

‘“‘Then I must insist that you keep this cash 
under your own lock and key. Use no more 
than ten dollars per share for initial margins, 
and hold the balance in reserve.” 

Galleon frowned and shook his head. ‘‘It 
is an absurd thing to do, especially now,” he 
protested. ‘‘There prevails, at present, a 
peculiar condition which you may not under- 
stand, Mr. Kelvin; it even puzzles old mem- 
bers of the street. While the market is slug- 
gish, money is very tight, a most rare and 
unique condition. It would be folly to let 
this amount of cash lie idle when it could 
command such an unusual rate.” 

“Do you wish to handle my deals or not ?” 
and young Kelvin’s jawscame ‘shut with asnap. 

Galleon studied the matter over in silence 
for a while. ‘‘How does it happen that you 
come to me?” he asked. 

“That is very simple,” replied Kelvin 
with a smile. ‘From perfectly authentic 
sources I secured a list of all the Board of 
Trade members in New York who do abso- 
lutely no bucketing and no trading upon their 
own account; and you happened to head that 
list.” 
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Henry Galleon bent forward eagerly. 
“How many are there?” he asked. 

“Almost fewer than would have saved 
Sodom and Gomorrah. There are just five, 
and I was given a doubt concerning one of 
these.” 

Chuckling to himself, Henry Galleon 
began counting the money. Then he touched 
a button and there bounced into the room, 
from a rear door, a young fellow of broad 
shoulder and bronzed face, who was the 
personification of cheerful good-humor. There 
was a certain careless ease in the very flow of 
his cravat which told of a happy-go-luck dis- 
position, and superabundant health was visi- 
ble in every line of his figure. 

Galleon pushed forward the slip of paper 
which Kelvin had just given him. ‘Selling 
orders for the first thing this morning, at the 
market,” he explained. 

The young man paid no attention to the 
slip. “Why, hello, Phil!” he exclaimed, and, 
rushing across to young Kelvin, he grasped 
that gentleman by the right hand and pounded 
him vigorously upon the shoulder with his 
left. ‘It’s been an age since I saw you, old 
boy!” he roared with delight. ‘‘ Where did 
you drop in from ?” 

““Tennessee,”’ replied Kelvin. ‘‘ By George, 
you’re looking well, Rensselaer. I’m as 
much surprised to see you here, so far away 
from the mavericks and the rustlers, as you 
are to see me.” 

“Oh, I’m not in such a different occupa- 
tion from cow-punching,”’ laughed Rensse- 
laer. “I’m Mr. Galleon’s floor-member 
over on the Exchange, and it’s much the same 
sort of exercise. Where are you stopping?” 

“At the Esplanade. What time do you 
get through work ?”’ 

‘*A little after three.” 

‘Come up to see me,” 
“T’ll be in all day.” 

“T sure will!” declared Rensselaer. ‘‘ Then 
we'll go out and see if we can’t get some 
canned tomatoes. Do you remember how 
we used to go down to Abe Turner’s store at 
Greaser Gulch and buy canned fruit and 
spear it out with a jack-knife?” 

“T don’t think I shall ever forget it,” 
laughed Kelvin. “I never want to. How- 
ever, I think we can find something better 
than jerked beef at the Esplanade. I'll wait 
for you with a great deal of pleasure.” 

As soon as he had gone, Galleon turned 
eagerly to young Rensselaer. ‘‘Who was 
that!” he demanded. 


invited Kelvin. 
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“Phil Kelvin. 


I used to know him on a 
Montana ranch when we were cow-punching 
together, five or six years ago.” 

‘Was he there for his health?” asked 
Galleon. 

“T don’t think so,” 


replied Rensselaer 
with achuckle. ‘‘As I remember him he had 
too much health, if anything; but that was 
about all he possessed. I bunked with him 
for six months, and there never was a finer 
fellow on earth—so long as he had his own 
way.” 

‘“‘He looks like that,” said Galleon, smil- 
ing. 

‘Only more so,” returned Rensselaer. 
‘“‘Out there he was bull-headed about every- 
thing he started a:ter—little things or big 
ones. Understand, he didn’t want to grab 
everything in sight. He would rather let you 
have more than your share of a bargain; but 
if he once set his head to get something or do 
something, even the boss sid 7? 

“Huh,” grunted Galle e did he 
get his money?” 

“T didn’t know h 
Rensselaer in surprise. 

‘Look here.” 

Rensselaer stepped aroynd to where he could 
see inside of his emplgtr’s desk, and Gal- 
leon with his thumb fluttered the edges of the 
packages of money that lay there. 

“He just left this here; two hundred 
thousand dollars, to margin those four 
thousand shares of stock fifty points. Did 
you see that suit-case he had? Stuffed full of 
greenbacks! There couldn’t have been less 
than two million dollars in it!” 

Rensselaer whistled, and they were both 
silent for a little while. 

‘‘ Well,’ Rensselaer finally observed, ‘““how- 
ever he got it, he didn’t steal it. More power 
to him. I hope he digs up two million more.” 
He paused a moment and then chuckled. 
‘“‘Kelvir used to have some queer ideas,” 
he went on. ‘He used to tell me about 
them, lying awake at night in camp, or w hen 
we were loafing around down in the valleys 
where the long grass grows. I could never 
make out just w hether he really meant it, or 
if he was doing a lot of dry kidding. He 
could do that, you know, without ever cracking 
a smile. His loco point was that a republican 
form of government was bound to fail. Said 
he was crazy for power, and that the way to 
get it was to secure control of all the money 
in the United States. With that he could do 
anything—overthrow the government, make 
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himself emperor, correct all the abuses in the 
world. Funny jumble of stuff, but some- 
times it sounded reasonable, too.” 

Old Henry Galleon whistled softly to him- 
self, a homely tune of long ago, and tapped 
the pile of money with his lead-pencil. ‘‘He’s 
got hold of so much of the money he was after 
that he’ll forget the rest of the program,” he 
sagely observed. 


II 


Four other brokerage firms young Kelvin 
visited, and with each one he concluded an 
arrangement precisely like that entered into 
with Galleon, except that at each office he left 
a different list of stocks io be sold on a ten- 
point margin, backed up by fifty dollars cash 
per share; then, with Sam’s suit-case half 
empty, he directed his chauffeur to drive back 
up Broadway to the Esplanade. Upon that 
marvelous ghfare he looked about him 
with th iosity which marks the 
wonderin He was a part of a 
swiftly rocession on the right- 
hand si t, a conglomeration of 
trolley and power-driven vehicles of 
every description; and upon the opposite side 
a similar processed by him in endless 
array, each car at thé service of a restless, 
dominating human force. These were the 
kings of the world, these men in auto-cars, 
each king struggling, with all his vital power, 
to conquer other kingdoms. It was wonder- 
ful, this mighty ambition, and Phillip drank 
in the spirit of it with an exhilaration that 
was almost an intoxication. 

“Only fifteen years, Sam, he said, turn- 
ing to the negro, ‘“‘and see what has been 
done. This is the most wonderful city in the 
world.” 

“Yes, sah,” said Sam, looking briefly from 
the suit-case between his feet, and immedi- 
ately concentrating his gaze upon it again. 

Kelvin laughed. ‘Nothing so wonderful 
to you as that suit-case, is there, Sam?” 

“No, sah,” said Sam, permitting himself 
a slight grin, which, however, was so fleeting 
that it scarcely detracted from the serious 
preoccupation of his face. “Ah done reckon 
tha’s about all the money in the worl’!”’ 

‘‘Not quite,’ objected Kelvin with a smile, 
then turned again to study the changes time 
had wrought. ‘It is marvelous,” he pres- 
ently resumed, talking more to himself than 
to the negro. ‘‘When I was here fifteen years 
ago I could not appreciate what all this meant, 
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but now I know that this street is the concen- 
trated nervous energy of America gone mad 
in the race for supremacy. I guess you 
didn’t think you’d see anything like this, 
Sam, when I saved you from the mob in the 
Tennessee woods?” 

Sam shuddered. ‘‘’Deed Ah didn’t,” he 
admitted. ‘Mr. Phillip, Ah’ll neveh fohget 
that as long as Ah live. Mah life was plum 
gone, boss. Ah suah would been handled 
like they done the right man when they-all 
got ’im, ef yo’ hadn’t come along in yo’ auto- 
mobile. Mah life belongs to yo’, boss. Yo’ 
kin—yo’ kin kill me—jes’ any time yo’ git 
good an’ ready, ’cause Ah done live now three 
yeahs longeh than mah time.” 

““They’ve been fairly happy years for both 
of us, Sam,” said Phillip; “but now we really 
begin to live.” He mused a while longer, 
then, going back to his original thought, 
added with a curious smile: “‘It is strange to 
me that, with all these advancements in 
science, business and politics have not ad- 
vanced one whit, except along the line of their 
logical ends. The same antiquated methods 
are used that were in vogue fifty years ago. I 
guess that, after all, those are the two most 
conservative institutions in the world. Eh, 
Sam?” 

“Ves, sah,” Sam again readily agreed, 
whereupon Phillip laughed heartily. 

Arrived at Phillip’s apartments in the 
Esplanade, Sam carried the suit-case into an 
inner room. Methodically he took cushions 
from the couch and pillows from the bed, 
and piled them in a corner; then he sat down 
against them with the suit-case between his 
knees, and within five minutes, in loose- 
limbed ease and with an unblinking stare, 
had lapsed into a semi-trancelike condition 
which he could maintain for hours. He re- 
minded one of nothing so much as a huge 
brown bulldog on guard, and it would have 
gone ill with any living creature that had 
tried to touch that suit-case. Meanwhile 
Phillip, in the apartment which had been 
turned into an office for him, entered his 
record of the day’s business on filing-cards and 
upon a huge diagram sheet, then wrote a long 
and careful letter, after which he took pencil 
and paper from a drawer in his desk and 
delved into numerous books of statistics. 

It was nearing three o’clock when a boy 
brought in two letters. One of them, in a 
heavy, cream-tinted envelope and slightly 
fragrant, he opened and read through with a 
frown. A postscript at the end, however, 












































brought a smile to his face, and he stepped 
into the adjoining apartment. Sam’s eyes 
were closed, but Phillip had no sooner set 
foot in the room than he opened them, black 
and shining and as expressionless as the eyes 
of a huge turtle, and, without moving, waited 
for Phillip to address him. 

“Lucy hasn’t forgotten you, Sam, 
Phillip. 

Sam’s eyes glistened, and a grin pushed the 
scar out of the way to make room for itself. 
“She suttenly is the most mischievousest 
pusson Ah eveh saw in mah life,” exploded 
Sam, and he ended with a shrill falsetto 
chuckle. 

“Her mistress writes,” went on Phillip, 
glancing at the letter again: “‘ Lucy is turn- 
ing pale since your visit here, and I think she 
is pining away for Sam. She asked yester- 
day when he was coming back. When is 
he?’” 

Sam bent over the suit-case, and slapped 
his legs in a paroxysm of delight. “Ah 
suttenly is a lady-killeh,”’ said he. 

Phillip, laughing, returned to his office, 
and, tearing the letter once across, dropped it 
into the waste-basket with a gesture of almost 
contempt, then he opened the second letter, 
one addressed in a girl’s hand, but a firm 
one. This too he read with a frown, 
but it was one of surprise, and, going 
to the window, he looked out upon the 
cheerless prospect of endless roofs and 
tall, angular buildings with’ an eye 
which saw far beyond these artificial 
canyons. Seen thus and in repose, his 
face was a striking one, striking because 
of the sternness that sat upon every 
feature; but that this sternness, and the 
habitual squaring of his shoulders and 
tilting of his chin, had noth- 
ing to do with the second 
letter was presently evi- 
denced when, recalling his 
wandering thoughts, he 
smiled as he glanced down 
at it. A ring of the tele- 
phone interrupted his 
musing. 

“Mr. Rensselaer?” he if 
repeated into the ’phone. 
“Send him right up.” 

He turned to his desk 
and tossed upon it the let- 
ter he had been reading, 
then quickly sorted his 
index cards and arranged 
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them in their case. There came a knock at 
the door, and he opened it to let young Rens- 
selaer in. 

“You’re just in time, Bert,” he declared. 
“What have you to do this evening?” 

“Anything or nothing,” replied Rensse- 
laer. “At three o’clock all I want to do is to 
get as far away from the mutton abattoir as 
possible, and forget all about it until the 
next morning.” 

“You’re a queer specimen to be engaged 




























HE HAD BROUGHT TO HIM ALL THE MORNING PAPERS, AND 
READ WITH SMILES THE MASS OF NAIVE EXAGGERATIONS 
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in that branch of physical culture,” said 
Phillip, smiling as his eyes swept over young 
Rensselaer’s stocky build. 

“That’s the only reason I’m there,” Rens- 
selaer declared with a grin. “It’s the near- 
est thing to bronco-busting that I can find,” 
and he laughed out of the sheer joy of living. 
“But what reckless dissipation have you in 
mind?” 

“T have some friends over in New Jersey 
that I am more or less obliged to see,” re- 
plied Phillip, “and I thought you might sacri- 
fice yourself enough to run over with me. I 
understand it’s only an hour and a half if you 
take the tunnel across.” 

Rensselaer shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, 
well, if you insist upon the tunnel I guess I 
can stand it as well as you. It can’t be de- 
nied that it saves a lot of time.” 

“T don’t think that’s the whole reason,”’ 
confessed Phillip, putting on his hat and 

ankly, I want to get into 
smell the subway smell, 
can, the impressions of 
joyed in my boyhood. 
F 'y a kid the last time I 
was here.” 

“Tt must have seemed a wonderful place to 
you then,” said Réliselaer. “For myself I’d 
rather be a cow-puncher than anything I can 
think of, but my respected auntie can’t con- 
ceive of one’s living anywhere else than here, 
and moreover she fears I might contract a 
mésalliance out there, as she still declares my 
father did.” 

“That was his one best trick, wasn’t it?” 
inquired Phillip. 

“You bet it was!” returned the other. 
“T’m the first Rensselaer in a hundred years 
that has been able to bathe without the aid of 
a valet, and the first one to have blood enough 
to gush when he was cut; and my mother— 
well, she was a real woman; gentle but brave, 
too; sweetly feminine but strong and healthy; 
tactful but sincere and honest.” His voice 
quavered, and he stopped. 

“T wish I might have known her,” said 
Kelvin. “Anyhow, that was a good country 
to produce real human beings. I think I 
gained health and energy enough out there to 
last me through all my coming campaign.” 

Rensselaer turned to him quickly. “Of 
course I’m not going to ask you what your 
plans are, nor how you reached your present 
point,” he observed, “but you’re doing a 
stunning thing. There hasn’t been so much 
real money in the financial district in years. 
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Big checks are not uncommon, but big wads 
of cold cash are a rarity. I had the pleasure 
of making your trades this morning, and 
within an hour afterward they were all talking 
about it. You certainly must have put in a 
remarkable five years. Where did you go 
from Montana?” 

“Oh, down to Tennessee in the real-estate 
business,” said Phillip guardedly. “There 
are large natural resources in that state which 
are just being developed, and I managed to 
get in pretty good onthem. I did a stroke or 
two down there that brought me some success 
and influential friends. Now I am going to 
make a big play. You know,” and though 
he spoke lightly he frowned darkly, “that 
Wall Street crowd broke my father, and he 
died from it.” 

“T remember of your telling me some- 
thing about that. But be careful you don’t 
overplay your game,” warned Rensselaer, 
whereat Kelvin only smiled, though grimly 
enough. 

They had reached the bottom of the hotel 
elevator shaft now, and they turned into the 
subway corridor, a convenience which im- 
pressed Kelvin very much. 

“Tt’s a bad development,” stated Rensse- 
laer, shaking his head. “There is a growing 
tendency toward these direct entrances, both 
in business and in tenement districts, and it is 
going to produce a race of toilers who will see 
no sunlight whatever. They will practically 
be human moles, like that errand-boy yonder; 
undersized and undeveloped, physically, 
mentally, and morally; white and soft and 
flabby like putty. They will not be men, 
they will be worms.” 

Phillip looked at the boy, a youth of about 
seventeen years and not much larger than he 
should have been at twelve, with a feeling of 
revulsion. “Some time the worm may turn,” 
he speculated; “and if it does, watch out! 
When a country loses its middle class it is in a 
bad way. You can crush out of mankind 
everything, even hope, with one exception.” 

“And that is?” 

“The capacity to kill.” 

Rensselaer laughed. “Can you imagine 
anything more amusing or entertaining than 
a fight with about fifty of those chaps?” 

“T don’t see the fun in it,” objected Phillip. 
“Assume yourself, however, merely for the 
sake of illustration, to be able to cope with 
one fifty of them; when another and another 
and still another fifty came it might grow a 
trifle wearisome. I saw a crowd of news- 














boys in Chicago attack a very brawny man 
once, and they nearly killed him.” 

“Tye known cow-men to fight over a milder 
discussion than this,” laughed Rensselaer. 
“T guess we’d better drop it. Do you re- 
member that famous fight between Mutton 
Harris and Freckles Lane, over the proper 
way to flop a pancake?” 

That started a line of reminiscences which 
lasted until tunnel and suburban train had 
brought them to Hampton, where Kelvin 
consulted the letter he had carried in his 
pocket, and they searched out the home of 
Ben White. 


III 


THE Whites were strictly an instalment 
family. They lived in an instalment house, 
wore instalment clothing, sat upon instalment 
furniture, and read instalment books. As 
Kelvin and Rensselaer turned in at the gate a 
scowling collector was turning away from the 
door, in which stood a plump and rosy and 
altogether wholesome-looking young 
woman. Seeing the newcomers, she 
waited, a trifle apprehensively Kelvin 
thought, but as they approached she 
recognized Phillip and hurried out 
to meet him. 

“T knew you’d come!” 
she said with an unmistak- 
able ring of delight in her 
voice. 

“Quite naturally,”’ 
Phillip assured her as he 
shook hands with her. 
“Allow me to introduce 
Mr. Rensselaer, Miss «+ 
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White.” NEAR THE WINDOW SAT THE REMARKABLE MAN WHO HAD 


She shook hands with 
Rensselaer, a firm clasp 
which, though it was mere cordiality, left that 
impressionable young gentleman tingling. 
She bade him welcome with the same un- 
affected heartiness, and then turned immedi- 
ately to Phillip. 

“How lucky I am!” she said eagerly as 
they walked up the steps. “When I read 
your name in the Sunday list of hotel arrivals 
I just felt sure that it must be our Phillip 
Kelvin, and I told father that I was bound to 
write to you and invite you to come out.” 

“T wondered how you found me so readily,” 
he commented, smiling. 

“It’s because I’m so lonesome here,” she 
replied. ‘We don’t make friends here like 
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we did in Tennessee. I don’t know why 
people seem so distant, but they are all so 
busy that they don’t seem to have time to 
become friends; so I am forever and ever 
reading the hotel arrivals, hoping that among 
the names I'll find somebody we used to 
know.” She paused a moment and laughed 
at herself. “But I never found one until 
now,” she admitted, “because they don’t 
publish the arrivals at the cheap hotels, and 
we never knew anybody who was likely to be 
able to stop at the more expensive ones. 
That is how I came to be sure it was 


you.” 


“T don’t see why,” objected Phillip. 
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‘‘When you knew me I was as poor as a 
church-mouse. ” 

“T know; but that was five years ago, and I 
felt sure that in five years you ought to be 
stopping at the Esplanade, or you wouldn’t 
be the Phillip I knew.” 

“’That’s a very pretty compliment, Phillip, ” 
said Rensselaer. 

“This young lady couldn't say any other 
sort of thing about me if she is like she used to 
be,” replied Phillip, placing his hand affec- 
tionately upon her shoulder. Rensselaer 
thought she colored slightly under the touch. 
“‘She was one of my stanchest adherents in 
those days, long before she was a young lady. 
How old were you when I left, Elsie?” 

“Fifteen,” she replied. 

“Five years ago,” mused Phillip; “now 
you are twenty.” 

“And you’re thirty-three,’ she returned. 
“My, how old we’re becoming!” 

She led them into the little parlor, which 
opened directly from the stoop. Its floor 


was spread with a cheap rug, there were 
cheap pictures upon the walls, and the room 
was fitted with furniture of fairly good lines, 
though oppressed with the riot of inferior 


carving inseparable from cheap furniture. 
In one corner was a music-rack filled with 
music, and though that corner had a big chair 
in it, it seemed conspicuously bare. To 
Phillip, who knew the Whites so well, that 
corner told its own story. The payments on 
the instalment piano had not been kept up! 

Elsie saw him looking toward that corner 
and understood at once how much he knew. 
She reddened under it, and, partly to hide her 
confusion, went to the door and called back 
across the dining-room to the kitchen, 

“Mr. Kelvin is here, mother.” 

A very much faded-looking woman of forty- 
two or three came in, drying the backs of her 
hands with her palms. Her shoulders were 
stooped, her face was wrinkled and flabby, 
her hair was untidy, and about every line of 
her face there was an attitude of whining de- 
jection. Nevertheless she was unaffectedly 
pleased to find Kelvin there. 

“T’m mighty glad to see you,” she said, 
shaking hands with him, and her tired eyes 
grew a trifle brighter. “My, how solid 
looking you’ve grown! Seems to me you look 
as if you were hunting for somebody to con- 
trary you. You didn’t use to look that way 
when you boarded with us, did he, Elsie?” 

The girl studied him contemplatively, but 
she found no flaw in him, as Rensselaer, 
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looking at her, saw. He turned curiously, 
seeking Kelvin’s expression. Kelvin had 
turned to Elsie, and in his gaze Rensselaer 
read friendly admiration and nothing more. 
It had not that rapt eagerness of her gaze 
and never would have for any woman, Rens- 
selaer found himself deciding. 

“T don’t know,” replied Elsie to her 
mother’s question. “There seems to be 
some slight change, but to me he is just the 
same old Phillip, whom I’m glad to see and 
hope to see often.” 

““T suppose you’re married by this time?” 
suggested Mrs. White. 

“T have never stayed in one place long 
enough to get married, except in Tennessee, 
and there I was too busy,” laughed Phillip. 

“Elsie never has forgot you,”” Mrs. White 
next observed. ‘She thinks about you all 
the time, and she’s been talking about you 
ever since we moved away.” 

The connection of Mrs. White’s remarks 
was so absurdly palpable that Rensselaer 
could not help letting his eyes twinkle, and 
Elsie, catching his glance of amusement, 
laughed outright, whereupon the other two 
joined her, very much to Mrs. White’s sur- 
prise. 

“You was a mighty busy young man, even 
in that six months before we moved away,” 
rattled on Mrs. White. ‘We was all sorry 
we had to go and leave you behind, and it 
nigh broke Elsie’s heart. But she’s kep’ 
track of you all right. She made us take a 
paper from back home on purpose. First we 
saw you struck oil on that cheap little two 
acres of ground you scraped together and 
bought, then you bought some coal-land and 
built a foundry and a railroad or what not. 
I don’t know what all you done, but Elsie can 
tell you every bit of it, from A to Izzard. 
She’s rm 

“Mother, did you call father?” inter- 
rupted Elsie demurely. 

“Yes, he’ll be right in. He’s out in the 
garden pottering around. You know he 
always was crazy about gardening, and he 
isn’t working now. Times seem to be slack- 
ening up a bit,” and a worried look came 
across her face. Kelvin, catching it, began to 
talk of other matters. 

“How are the rest of the family ?” he asked. 

Both Elsie and her mother looked con- 
cerned. 

“Grace is married,’ said Mrs. White, and, 
somehow, from her tone he felt that Grace, 
Elsie’s elder sister, was not happily married. 
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“ Ed got his spine hurt in a football game, and 
he’s up-stairs now. You must see him before 
you go. He always liked you so well. All 
three of the children did, for that matter, 
although none of them put a crown and a 
royal robe on you like Elsie did. Yes, you 
did, Elsie, you know you did, and you never 
would give any encouragement to a beau, 
from that day to this. I’m afraid Ed’s going 
to be an invalid all his life.” 

‘Oh, that must be seen to!” said Phillip, 
shocked in spite of his embarrassment. 
“Perhaps a specialist could bring him out all 
right.” 

Mrs. White shrugged her shoulders de- 
spairingly. ‘Specialists cost money, and we 
ain’t got it—not these times.” 

Mr. White came in, a man about forty-five 
and somewhat overweight. He was a plas- 
tering contractor in a small way, and although 
he had done no work for a month he bore the 
marks of his trade upon every garment; even 
his hair and his mutton-chop whiskers seemed 
rather to have been mortar-bleached than to 
have grown naturally gray. 

“Hello, Phillip!” said he, shaking hands. 
“So you were our Kelvin, after all. I didn’t 
think that anybody poor enough to know us 
could become plutocratic enough to stop at 
the Esplanade, in these times.” 

“JT don’t know why not,” returned Phillip. 
“Tt seems to me that these times offer as 
many, if not more, opportunities than ever to 
acquire wealth. It is perhaps true, however, 
that nowadays if a man has the fighting 
ability to get a start at all, he has energy to go 
on up; for the big fight is in getting out of the 
rut. That explains, perhaps, Ww hy we have 
practically no middle class left to us. We have 
only the abnormally rich, the people who 
spend all their money to live like the abnor- 
mally rich, and the very poor.” 

“Something has to be done!” suddenly 
exploded Mr. White, snapping his fingers. 
Phillip had touched upon his favorite excuse 
for oratory. “The rich are growing richer, 
and the poor are growing poorer, every year. ”’ 

Both Kelvin and Rensselaer smiled in rec- 
ognition of that ancient “bromide. ”’ 

“Conditions must be changed entirely, 
went on White, snapping the fingers of both 
hands. “There never was any monarchy 
in the world, limited or unlimited, where the 
condition of the laboring classes was worse 
than to-day, nor where the power of money 
was so unlimited. Look at Henry Breed! 
That one man alone owns one-thirtieth of all 
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the property in this country, and the United 
States government was not, until just a little 
while ago, strong enough to collect from him 


that twenty-nine-million-dollar fine. It has 
been held up in the courts for fifteen years. 
Some day this country will start aflame, and 
will burn and destroy itself, to the horror of 
the world.” 

Dinner-time came, and still Ben White 
raved on. Kelvin, catching here and there 
traces of a rather close pinch in money matters, 
had not wanted to stay to dinner, but he saw 
that he would hurt them if he refused. Before 
dinner he went up to see the bedridden Ed, a 
youth of about seventeen, and he came down 
from that interview rather soberly. 

At the table, fortunately for the visitors, 
White had another topic of conversation, his 
gardening. It was just in the height of the 
vegetable season, and White was very proud 
of his radishes, his onions, his string-beans, 


his peas, his green corn; and really they were 


very fine. He occupied nearly half the 
dinner-hour in talking of these things, and 
then some chance remark led him back to his 
favorite topic, the crimes of the plutocrats 
against the proletariat, and he began to 
accuse Phillip as a wealthy man. It was in 
vain for Phillip to aver that he had not 
reached the plutocratic stage by any means, 
though he was perfectly willing to do so. 
Ben White, having the idea once settled in 
his mind, could not be changed. 

Phillip found opportunity, before they left, 
for a few minutes with Elsie. He felt toward 
her much as an elder brother might, and was 
bluntly frank with her. ‘Things are not 
going right in a business way?” he ven- 
tured. 

“No,” she replied. 
you couldn’t help but see it. 


“Phillip, I knew that 
Father seems 


to have entirely lost his ambition. Ed is an 
invalid, and will be. Ihave never been fitted 
for anything, but I must go to work. I must; 


there is no way out of it. Tell me what I 
should do?” 

It was one of those questions to which all 
men of affairs are compelled to listen, but to 
which they know no answer. 

“It’s a hard problem, Elsie, to find niches 
in this busy world for people with no especial 
training,” he told her. “Stenographers earn 
good wages, if they are competent and intel- 
ligent, but it takes half a year to learn, and 
even then the advancement in wages is very 
slow.” 


“T know,” she replied. “I’ve been all 
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over that ground a score of times. Clerking 
brings no adequate returns. I have about 
made up my mind what to do. I shall apply 
for a position as a lady’s maid somewhere. 
I'd be green even at that, but I am intelligent 
enough to learn.” 

Phillip shrugged his shoulders. “I’m afraid 
you wouldn’t like it very well. It’s a very 
hard position. Unfortunately, many ladies 
who are able to employ maids haven’t very 
good tempers at home.” 

“What else is there to do?” she de- 
manded. 

“T don’t know,” said Phillip. ‘“I rather 
think, however, that the best way for me to 
help you would be to secure something for 
your father.” 

“He’s difficult to manage. 
very unfortunate.” 

She was so emphatic as she said this, and 
looked so straight into his eyes, that he could 
not speak the answer that was on his tongue 
—that Ben White was a man of weak pur- 
pose, and an atrociously poor manager. 

“Nevertheless I think I can place him,” 
he said. 

“Tf you only could!” she replied. “We 
would all be so very grateful.” 

Her eyes spoke her gratitude as she looked 
up at him, and they spoke of something else; 
at least so Rensselaer judged as he came upon 
them. 

On their way home, Rensselaer, who had 
resumed his ranch bluntness in the presence 
of a ranch friend, spoke of the girl. ‘“ Miss 
White is a beautiful young woman, beautiful 
in mind as well as in face and figure,” he 
declared. 

“She has developed remarkably,” ad- 
mitted Kelvin. “She was a little girl in shoe- 
top dresses when I boarded at their house. 
Even then I thought her pretty, but I never 
suspected that she would become such a 
beautiful woman.” 

“She is so much more than beautiful,” 
insisted Rensselaer. “She is the sort of 
woman who would spend her whole life in the 
endeavor to make her husband happy, and 
she would succeed. I would swear that she 
is of even temper and of unfaltering stead- 
fastness; moreover she is intelligent enough 
to keep pace with her husband, no matter 
what his progress.” 

“She is a fine girl,” admitted Kelvin, 
pleased that Rensselaer should have been so 
favorably impressed with his friend. “ Isn’t 
it startling, though, to think how much her 
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mother must have looked like her at the same 
age?” 

“No,” stoutly maintained Rensselaer. 
“Her mother is only a pitiful example of what 
worry and hard work and damnable poverty 
will do for a woman. In happier circum- 
stances, at from forty to forty-five she would 
still have been a handsome woman, one who 
would be a living guaranty of her daughter’s 
continued beauty.” 

“Tl think it over,” said Phillip mockingly. 
“Already I feel myself impressed.” 

“You are very lukewarm about it!” 
charged Rensselaer. “Don’t you realize, 
Kelvin, that the girl has made a demigod of 
you ever since she was a child, and that to- 
day her impression was only strengthened ? 
Right now she would marry you in a minute, 
and you would insure yourself a life of hap- 
piness. ” 

“You have rather a romantic imagination, 
Bert,” laughed Phillip, whereupon Rensselaer 
gave up the topic with disgust. 


IV 


Ir did not take long for the street to know 
that there was a new “bear” influence at 
work. When, on the first morning, some 
twenty stocks were sold in one-thousand- 
share lots, no attention was paid. When, 
however, on the second and third and the 
fourth mornings the day’s business was 
opened by the offer of one thousand shares of 
each of these stocks, the coincidence began 
to be noticed, and when the same phenome- 
non occurred on the fifth and sixth and 
seventh mornings, it began to be not a co- 
incidence, but a design, and all the floor was 
talking of it. 

The stocks had been disposed of without 
difficulty, though there was no particular 
eagerness, for the market was worse than 
sluggish. Now, however, a certain “bull” 
coterie of the railroad crowd, scenting here a 
deliberate attempt to force the market, com- 
bined in a more or less aggressive counter- 
attack, and within another week did actually 
succeed in forcing up the entire line some ten 
points. This action, however, had no effect 
upon Phillip Kelvin. Every morning, at- 
tended by big Sam and the inevitable suit- 
case, he made the round of his five chosen 
brokers to dispose of his solid cash, and every 
morning those five brokers sent their gladi- 
ators upon the floor of the Stock Exchange to 
sell the monotonous one thousand shares of 
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each of the twenty stocks which had been 
chosen for attack. On the day that the bull 
movement had forced stocks the highest, 
Galleon remonstrated with him. 

“Look here, Mr. Kelvin,” said he; “you 
are bucking up against some of the biggest 
men on the street, a group of half a dozen men, 
each of whom could probably swallow you 
whole in a financial way. If they get after 
your scalp I’m afraid you are in for losing a 
tremendous amount of money.” 

“You have everything margined fifty 
points?” 

“Ves. But I have known this same group 
to manipulate the market to a seventy-point 
rise.”” 

Young Kelvin was quite 
complacent about it. “They 
are doing me a service,” said 
he. “The margins I have 
put up on the stocks pre- 
viously bought are ample. 
They are not going to 
force prices far enough to 
make you call for more 
margin, but if they do the 
margin will be forthcom- 
ing. In the meantime, 
however, they are ena- 
bling me to sell at a much 
higher price. They are 
playing my own game for 
me.” 

“T presume you know 
your own business,” re- 
turned Galleon dryly; 
“but remember that I 
have warned you.” 

“And remember that I 
have warned you!” re- 
torted Kelvin. “Be sure 
you keep my cash in a safe 
place, and do not entrust 
it to a bank. In normal times a bank is a 
safer place than a hole in the ground for 
money, but not in these times.” 

Galleon glanced at the financial paper upon 
his desk, and took off his eye-glasses to wipe 
them. “Except for the one trifle that cur- 
rency is a little tight, I see no cloud on the 
horizon,” he observed. 

“T am a better financial weather-prophet, 
for this one time, than the Wall Street 
Journal,” declared Phillip confidently. “In 
a very few days I will show you a cloud that 
will cover this entire district like a blanket 
of midnight. I know something, I tell you.” 
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‘*1T’s A LIE,’’ DECLARED PELL- 
MAN, THOUGH HE KNEW IN 
HIS HEART THAT IT 
WAS TRUE 







Galleon listened incredu- 
lously, but he nevertheless took 
Kelvin’s order and ‘phoned 
Rensselaer on ’Change to sell 
the usual thousand shares each 
of the four stocks on which he 
was working. 

This was the fourth or fifth time since he 
had first come into the office that young Kel- 
vin had ventured such dire predictions, and 
in spite of the fact that, except for the grow- 
ing scarcity of actual currency, there was no 
hint or trace of trouble to come, Henry Gal- 
leon began to be a trifle impressed by them, 
so much so that he began speaking of the 
matter to others of his kind. In the offices 
of Raleigh & Raleigh, of Wilde & Company, 
of Booker & Watson, and of R. F. Eldridge, 
the other brokerage concerns who were act- 
ing as Kelvin’s agents, Phillip dropped the 
same seed, and from these five centers, aided 
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by Rensselaer, there gradually radiated a note 
of inquiry. Was the market in a really healthy 
condition? Was the era of stability on the 
wane? Was there an impending break? No 
one could tell. 

In the meantime Kelvin steadily sold his 
twenty stocks in one-thousand-share lots. 
With his peculiar methods he could not re- 
main long incognito. He became known as 
the “Cash Bear,” and there were a dozen 
conflicting stories as to how he had got his 
money. 

Young Eldridge took a great fancy to him, 
and before he had been on the market a week 
had him up to Sherry’s for dinner with a lot of 
the big guns of the market. It was discovered 
that Kelvin distinctly knew how to comport 
himself in any company. He said very little 
about business. He told a good story or two, 
quite effectively, but the only thing of note he 
said during that dinner was that he confi- 
dently looked for the biggest crash in the 
history of the street. They heard this remark 
in amused silence, but in the main they 
liked him. Rollins, one of the conservatives 
of the railroad group, and of vast experience, 


was the only one to study Kelvin seriously, but 
then Rollins himself was serious at all times. 


“On what do you base that 
prophecy?” he wanted to know. 

“T’m not ready to tell you just yet,” re- 
turned Phillip, smiling, “but it is coming.” 

“T know why,” put in Pellman, one of the 
big operators of the railroad group. “It’s 
because our young friend is on the short side 
of the market for all the real cash in the 
country. There must bea panic. He’s like 
the boy who simply had to find a groundhog 
in the empty hole, because his family was 
out of meat.” 

They were quite content to laugh at Kelvin. 
He was necessarily “green,” being young 
and new to the street; but it was generally con- 
ceded that his resources were remarkable, 
and they had respect for his resources if not 
for himself. Rollins, however, got Phillip to 
one side after the dinner. 

“I’m very curious about the slump you 
predict,” he said. “I hope it’s true. I 
want to buy some railroad stock, and it can’t 
go any too low to suit me.” 

Phillip looked at him in musing silence. 
He liked Rollins, a clean, well-set-up man, 
with a clean life and an honest one written all 
over him. 

“You buy outright only, I believe, Mr. 
Rollins,” he observed. 
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“Outright only,” replied Rollins. 

“Then wait. There will be some bar- 
gains by and by,” declared Phillip, so seri- 
ously that Rollins was impressed. 

Kelvin had been in the market going on a 
month, steadily selling all that time, when one 
evening, in a private dining-room at Sherry’s, 
with almost the same crowd, Rollins found 
that he had no cash, and sent down a check 
to the manager, with a request that he send 
up the currency. The manager himself 
came up with the check in hand, and very 
much worried. 

“Very sorry, Mr. Rollins,” said he, “but I 
have not the currency in the house. We 
have had no currency to speak of for days. 
There seems to be a tremendous scarcity of 
cash.” 

“No matter,” said Rollins with a slight 
frown, tearing up the check. “I will get it 
elsewhere. ” 

“Really I am sorry, sir,” persisted the 
manager. ‘I would offer to send out and get 
it for you, but I have tried twice to-day, and 
there is no currency to be had. I will send 
over to the Night and Day Bank for you.” 

“Never mind, I’m going that way myself. 
What seems to be the matter?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” responded the man- 
ager. “Trade was never better. Our regu- 
lar customers seem to have plenty of money, 
but no currency. There used to be a certain 
portion of our customers who invariably paid 
in cash; now even these merely sign the 
dinner-slips and pay by check. I don’t be- 
lieve I have seen a thousand dollars in cash 
in a week, except what I drew myself for our 
pay-roll here.” 

“There seems to be a general complaint,” 
remarked Pellman, after the manager had 
left the room. “There isa scarcity of money 
everywhere. Yesterday my check was re- 
fused at two hotels. I don’t understand it.” 

“T can tell you,” said Kelvin quietly. 
“Within the past year nearly a billion dollars 
of actual currency have been entirely with- 
drawn from circulation.” 

They were slow to understand how this 
could be. 

“T have seen no mention of such a with- 
drawal,” urged Pellman. “I don’t believe 
there is a man on the street who follows the 
fluctuations of currency any closer than I do. 
Where and how has this amount of money 
disappeared ?” 

“Tn bread,” declared Kelvin. “The one 
commodity in this country which must in- 
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variably be paid for in cash is the five-cent 
loaf of bread.” 

A short laugh ran around the board. 

“JT don’t see where that could amount to a 
billion of actual currency,’’ remonstrated 
Ralph Eldridge. 

“No?” replied Kelvin. “I will show you. 
Twelve months 
ago the Supreme 
Court upheld the 
cumulative and 
enormous fine as- 
sessed against 
Henry Breed as 
an individual and 
also against his 
corporation. If 
you will remem- 
ber, Breed said at 
the time that he 
supposed he 
would have to 
collect the money. 
That remark was 
taken merely as a 
grim joke, but on 
the following day 
Breed quietly 
issued from his 
central organiza- 
tion, the United 
Food Company of 
New Jersey, a 
general order that 
all bread and 
cereal foodstuffs 
must be sold for 
spot cash only. 
The receipts from 
these sales were 
not to be depos- 
ited in banks, but 
were to beshipped 







in currency to the tw 7HE DOORWAY CROUCHED A FIGURE THAT WOULD 
HAVE STARTLED A MAN WITH EVEN STRONGER 
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general offices of 
his company. Do 
you know what 
this meant? Breed began as an obscure 
miller. He formed combination after com- 
bination of flouring-mills until, twenty years 
after he started that task, he practically 
owned every grist-mill and every grain-ele- 
vator in the United States, accomplishing 
that through an elaborate system of rebat- 
ing on wheat and flour shipments. Every 
farmer who raised wheat, raised it to sell 
to Henry Breed at prices set by Breed, for 
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there was no other buyer. His next step 
was to establish the immense bakery system 
which now bears his name. Flour was set at 
such a price that families could not afford to 
buy it, and that opposing bakeries were 
forced out of business. Now, in all the 
centers of population, he has his immense 
mechanical bread-furnaces, from which his 
bread-trains rush before daylight to dis- 
tributing-stations in all the small towns, while 
his remarkable automobile service supplies 
the cities. By concentration of manufacture 
he claims to have been of actual benefit to the 
country, furnishing a better grade of bread at 
a lower price than was ever known before, 
and making more profit on it than indi- 
vidual bakeries 
ever did.” 

“That is all an 
old story,” said 
Pellman impati- 
ently. “He is a 
wonderful man, 
but I don’t see 
yet what that has 
to do with the 
scarcity of cash.” 

“Tt has just this 
much to do with 
it,” Kelvin went 
on, standing up to 
gain impressive- 
ness. ‘‘ Breed 
supplies nearly 
ninety million 
people with every 
ounce of bread 
they eat, with 
every spoonful of 
cereal food upon 
every breakfast- 
RR” table in the United 

= States, with every 
particle of pastry 
served in this 
broad land of 
ours. Think for 
one moment. Through this monopoly of all 
cereal foodstuffs, every one of ninety million 
people pays a tribute to himof, on the average, 
about three cents a day, which amounts daily 
to over two and a half million dollars, or in 
the past year to nearly a billion dollars. 
Actual cash, gentlemen, nearly a billion of 
actual currency gone from our already 
limited circulation!” 

One-half of them had out their pencils and 
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were figuring upon the backs of cards and 
envelopes, the other half were looking over 
their shoulders. On the face of everyman 
was the intense frown of concentration. 

“Nine hundred and eighty-five and a half 
million, to be more exact,’ corrected Pellman. 
“We still have nearly two and a half billion to 
transact business with, however.” 

“You are making an error when you esti- 
mate on our approximate three and a half 
billions of cash. You are not deducting the 
government cash reserves in the United 
States Treasury and the sub-treasuries. You 
are not deducting our billion and a half of 
gold which practically never sees the light of 
day, nor emerges from its sealed canvas bags 
in the bank vaults. You are not deducting 
the currency reserves in the approximately 
seven thousand national banks in this country. 
You are not deducting the reserves in private 
banks, nor the immense number of small 
private hoardings. The per-capita circula- 
tion of money in this country is estimated at 
thirty-five dollars. In reality, allowing for 
these reserves, the actual amount is probably 
but a little over fifteen dollars per capita, of 
actual, circulating, hand-to-hand cash. Of 
this, over ten dollars per capita is now in the 
possession of Henry Breed, and this money 
has seeped away so insidiously that not one of 
you shrewd financiers, who make the knowl- 
edge of the ebb and flow of money your busi- 
ness, has been aware of it. Gentlemen, it is 
nearly all gone now, and soon there will be no 
money whatever in circulation in the United 
States!” 

They went away from that dinner very 
quietly, and each man put carefully into his 
pocket the envelope or card upon which he 
had been figuring. 

That night, in clubs and exclusive hotels, 
even in private homes, there was much quiet 
selling of stock, and the Atlantic cable was 
busy with selling orders for the London Ex- 
change. There had been eight of the mighty 
kings of finance at that dinner, either in per- 
son or by their near representatives. 

Rollins had walked away with Kelvin. 
“This is a marvelous thing you have been 
telling us,” said he, “but an incendiary thing, 
too. The strange part is that it should have 
remained for you alone to discover it, and to 
profit by it. How did you find it out?” 


“Well, with ten thousand distributing 
agents, each one instructed to remit in cur- 
rency only, it would be very strange if there 
was not a leak, even though every agent was 
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cautioned, as he was, on pain of dismissal, 
not to reveal it. Doubtless a host of people 
other than myself knew of it, but the indi- 
vidual amounts were so small that no one 
paid any attention.” 

“That’s precisely it,” said Rollins. “It 
remained for you to appreciate and take ad- 
vantage of the enormous possibilities of the 
thing; to understand its magnitude in the 
aggregate. You are a great man, Mr. Kel- 
vin. You have been selling all the time, 
haven’t you?” 

“Every morning,” admitted Phillip, smiling. 
~ “You must have an enormous short ac- 
count by this time.” 

‘Close toseven hundred thousand shares, ” 
confessed Phillip. 

“And you held back your explanation of all 
this until you got all you wanted? I thought 
so. Well, it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good. I want some railroad shares. I 
see now that your advice was sound; I’ll wait 
until it goes down to bargain prices. But I 
suppose you realize what a calamity you are 
going to bring on the country?” 

“Tthink I do,” and Phillip’s jaws closed 
with a snap. 

Rollins looked at him curiously. “Gad!” 
he said. “Some of the big men here have 
been pirates, but you will be the most ruthless 
wrecker that ever got into Wall Street.” 

“No,” returned Phillip with a curious 
smile. “You have read me wrong. I am 
not a pirate. I am a reformer.” 

“T see,” said Rollins; “in the same manner 
that the Inquisition reformed the heretics.” 

“T decline to be interviewed,” declared 
Phillip. “Are you going up-town?” 

At the Esplanade Kelvin found Rensselaer. 

“Have you been waiting long, Bert?” he 
asked. 

“Not very,” yawned Rensselaer, “except 
that I’m eaten alive with curiosity. It isn’t 
like you to insist that I should break an 
engagement in order to see you immediately 
after dinner.” 

“T’m very sorry, but I had to impose upon 
you,” said Phillip. ‘“ You are the only chap 
on my list who knows a lot of the newspaper 
crowd. I have an item for them, and I don’t 
want to give it out myself.” 

He told Rensselaer what had occurred at 
the dinner. 

Rensselaer clapped him on the back and 
did a war-dance. ‘“They’ll eat that story! 
It’s a wonderful thing! Great Scott, man, 
how many shares are you short ?” 
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“ About seven hundred thousand. 

“Then every point drop means seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars to you. This will send 
the line down thirty points. Let me figure a 
minute. Why, that’s twenty-one million 
dollars!” 

“T figure on a little bit more than that,”’ re- 
turned Kelvin dryly; “but don’t let that dis- 
tress you any, Bert. is 

“You might have given a fellow a tip,” 
complained Rensselaer. 

“The time was never ripe for a man to 
speculate on small margin,” said Phillip. 
“A concerted bull movement might have 
forced the market up ten or fifteen points at 
any time. Not now, however. How much 
money have you?” 

“A little over two thousand dollars of my 
own,” replied Rensselaer, “‘ but I can get hold 
of ten thousand more.” 

“To you know any way that you can get 
your twelve thousand on the London market 
in the morning?” 

“T think I can.’ 

“Get it down then as quickly as possible. 
I don’t want the newspaper men to have this 
before midnight, but they should have it by 
then. That will give you plenty of time to 
place your little ten-point bet.” 

“Me for it!” said Rensselaer, jumping up. 
“Watch me make the sidewalk smoke.” At 
the door, however, he paused. ‘And just to 
think,” he said, ‘““that all this glittering op- 
portunity comes about through old Henry 
Breed. Why, I have an aunt out at Forest 
Lakes, a guest of Breed’s, she calls herself; 
but she’s a guest for pay, and is a sort of bear 
leader for the fair Lillian. She would be 
above taking money for coaching Lillian, and 
afterward inducting her into society, but 
she’s not above letting Breed ‘handle her in- 
vestments’ of a paltry ten thousand dollars on a 
guaranteed return of one hundred per cent.” 

“If you want to get those selling orders 
away you had better hurry,” suggested Kelvin, 
looking at his watch. “I have an idea that 
the cables will be loaded with just such mes- 
sages before morning.” 

Shortly after midnight Kelvin, who had 
lain down in his clothes, was awakened by the 
ringing of his telephone bell, and from then on 
until morning he was kept busy answering 
calls from the various newspaper offices. He 
gave them all the information he could. They 
besieged him for news, for photographs, for 
the story of his life, for his views on everything 
from agnosticism to tomato-culture, and in 
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the morning, having given out all the infor- 
mation he had at hand, he was compelled to 
go to another hotel incognito to escape from 
the reporters. He had brought to him all the 
morning papers, and read with smiles the 


mass of naive exaggerations. He was the 
shrewdest man that had ever come into Wall 
Street; he was a combination of all the great 
financiers in America, from Vanderbilt to 
Gates; he had sold short anywhere from one 
to ten million shares of stock; his age ranged 
from sixteen to sixty, his complexion from 
blond to brunette, and his character from a 
humming-bird’s to a vampire’s. About only 
two things was there no disagreement: he had 
conducted his commendable transactions with 
real money, and Henry Breed, whose greed 
had made this possible, was the most pro- 
found scoundrel of the century. 

While he was still reading these accounts 
the Stock Exchange opened, and it opened 
with a rush, with practically every trader on 
the floor wanting to sell, and few wanting to 
buy. Within five minutes of the opening the 
place was a pandemonium, and he had to be a 
Hercules who held buying orders. The 
peculiar part of tte movement was that it 
started simultaneously in nearly every trading 
group upon the floor. Men with orders to 
sell five thousand shares of U. P. would no 
sooner execute that commission than they 
would plunge into the Steel Common group 
with equal frenzy. The floor of the Stock 
Exchange began to be littered with little 
scraps of white paper, torn in sheer nervous- 
ness, until, as the excitement increased, there 
was scarcely any of the floor visible. The 
telephone call-board was a solid block of 
white numbers, with here and there a twink- 
ling black space as the call was answered. 
Athletic “floor-partners,” carefully selected 
for the rare combination of physical prowess 
and nimble wit, would plunge, red faced, 
fighting with shoulders and elbows and 
hands, through equally excited groups of 
forty or fifty, and in the madness of the mo- 
ment would grasp an unfortunate buying 
clerk by the cravat to chain his attention and 
get the nod that meant a consummated deal. 
Men with orders to wait for a price bellowed 
in sheer nervousness. It was a roaring, 
shrieking, cursing hell, in which clothing was 
rent, and men, either white faced or purple 
faced, according to their temperaments, 
fought like ferocious dogs for a mere glance 
from a man who had buying orders. 

By three o’clock every security listed on 
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the Stock Exchange had dropped twenty 
points a share. Many of them had gone still 
lower. That afternoon the private dining- 
rooms of all the exclusive cafés were filled 
with grave men, certain groups planning ta go 
with the movement, and others, more far- 
seeing, devising ways and means to stem 
the oncoming tide. 

Pellman himself took a train to Forest 
Lakes, the country home of Henry Breed. 
The six biggest railroad operators in the 
street had met with Pellman, and had decided 
that if any man could influence Breed, Pell- 
man was the man. Pellman himself was 
dubious. He had once angered Breed, but, 
for that matter, Breed had engaged in some 
quarrel or other with every man in the market. 


V 


PELLMAN approached Forest Lakes with a 
confidence that diminished as he came in 
sight of the forbidding gray stone wall which 
surrounded Breed’s immense estate. For 
nearly half a mile this wall hemmed in one 
side of the country road; beyond that barrier 
the estate was heavily wooded, and where 
the wall dipped across little valleys, Pellman 
peered over the top of it with much curiosity. 
He caught the glint of water amid the trees; 
he saw a deer stalking calmly across a glade. 
Pellman, while he had frequently been a 
guest at Breed’s other houses, had never been 
at Forest Lakes, nor had any of his friends. 
This was Breed’s retreat from the world, 
where none but the family and servants ever 
penetrated. 

At the great iron gates a grizzled old woods- 
man with a gun took Pellman’s card through 
the grille, and stepping inside a small lodge 
telephoned to the house. He came out again 
in a few moments. 

“Mr. Breed is ill,” he said. “The doctor 
has forbidden him to see anyone.”’ 

“Ts the doctor in the house?” asked 
Pellman. 

“Yes, sir. It is Mr. Breed’s own doctor. 
He lives here.” 

Pellman proffered a bill. ‘Telephone the 
doctor that I would like to see him.” 

“All right, sir,” said the gate-keeper, and 
turned slowly away, but he did not touch 
the money. He was gone about five minutes. 
“Doctor Zelphan says that you may come up 
to the house,” he announced upon his return. 

Pellman frowned as the big gates swung 
open, admitting his limousine; he frowned 


still more when the chauffeur was stopped 
just inside the gates, while three other bronzed 
and grizzled woodsmen, each with a gun, 
trudged down along the inside of the wall 
and stared into his car, fixing his features 
firmly in their memories. 

At the door an almost decrepit servant, 
not in livery, ushered him into a dim old 
parlor, where rusty horsehair furniture 
bulged and crinkled with the everlasting 
dampness. There was a rustle of silk in the 
hall, and a girl of about twenty stopped for a 
moment in the door. She was of unusual 
beauty, dark haired and dark eyed, with a 
certain quick, lithe movement that told of 
nervous energy gone riot for want of outlet. 
Her face was an elongated oval with an olive 
under-tint, and cheeks and lips were of a dark 
redness that told of overmuch blood. For 
just a moment she stood, a startling figure in 
her semifitted house-gown of wood-brown 
silk, then she moved swiftly away, and her 
place in the doorway was taken by Doctor 
Zelphan, an inordinately squat and heavy- 
set man, whose face, except for his eyes and 
knob of a nose, was entirely concealed by a 
stiff bush of red beard. Upon his eyes were 
glasses of extraordinary thickness, but behind 
the lenses they nevertheless shone shrewdly. 

“Doctor Zelphan?” asked Pellman, rising. 

“T am, sir,” replied the other with a trace 
of foreign accent. “You wish to see Mr. 
Breed.” It was not a question; it was a mere 
statement. 

“On a matter of the greatest importance.” 

“Impossible,” declared the doctor. “It 
is not only my orders, but his own, that no 
one be admitted on any exciting errand.” 

He stood uncompromisingly against the 
door, and the visitor opined that the door on 
the opposite side of the hall led to Breed’s 
apartments. Pellman considered a few mo- 
ments in silence. 

“Ts he able to talk at all?” he asked. 

“Yes,” admitted the other, and for a fleet- 
ing instant Pellman thought that he had de- 
tected a twinkle in Zelphan’s eye. 

“Then I must see him,” insisted Pellman. 
“ We are in the throes of a national calamity!” 

He held out to Zelphan a copy of an after- 
noon paper, aflame with the terror of the 
withdrawal of currency from circulation, with 
the panic of the morning, with dire prophecy 
for the future. A certain rearrangement 0 
Zelphan’s beard showed that he smiled as he 
read. 

“Mr. Breed is in no fit condition to talk 
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over such matters,” said the doctor, giving 
back the paper with aggravating indifference. 

“He must be in condition,” insisted Pell- 
man, who was a tall, raw-boned fellow with 
jaws like a vise, and with broad nostrils from 
which, when under excitement, he breathed 
like a wind-blown horse. ‘“ Mr. Breed alone 
could stop this.” 

Zelphan turned suddenly and strode to the 
door across the hall. ‘Come in,” he in- 
vited. 

Pellman followed him into a great, dim 
library, where, though the time was late in 
spring and the sun-dried air outside was un- 
comfortably warm, a huge wood-fire was 
burning, casting its fitful red glow into the 
farthest corners of the dark room. Near the 
window, but facing the fire, sat the remark- 
able man who, by his ingenuity and enter- 
prise, had built up the most enormous busi- 
ness in the world, and who, through it, had 
gained control of not less than one-thirtieth 
of the capitalized industries of the United 
States. He proved to be tremendously tall, 
in spite of his slightly stooped shoulders, 
when he rose to meet Pellman. His head 
was entirely bald and of an ugly shape, all 
flat spaces and sharp angles. He breathed 
Pellman’s name, and gave him a limp, fish- 
cold hand, then sank back to his seat and 
looked indifferently at the fire again. 

“T suppose you have heard, Breed,” began 
Pellman, “that a panic has broken loose 
to-day?” 

Breed shook his head. “No, I had not,” 
said he with entire unconcern. 

“It has. To-day is but the mild beginning 
of it, but we fellows who have been through 
it know precisely what is to follow. By to- 
morrow the country will be crazy, and there 
is no telling where the ruin will end.” 

Breed looked into the fire and merely 
nodded. 

“The entire board has gone down twenty 
points or more to-day. From the temper of 
the street I look for all stocks to make a new 
low record.” 

Breed nodded at the fire. Pellman began 
to breathe hard, a sign that his temper was 
rising. He had been unable to arouse the 
slightest trace of interest in Breed. 

‘“Cereal stocks have suffered more than any 
of them!” He had saved this shot. The 
cereal stocks had had their origin with Breed 
himself; they were a part of him, they repre- 
sented his life’s work, and were quoted 
strongly, always. To Pellman’s intense dis- 
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gust Breed only looked into the fire, and 
nodded as one who had heard a pleasing tale. 

“Look here, Breed,” exclaimed Pellman, 
“you are going to ruin all the business in- 
terests in the country. You are going to 
break banks, stop factories, and cause untold 
misery, even starvation—wholesale starva- 
tion, worse than this country has ever known! 
What are you going to do, about it?” 

“Nothing,” quavered Breed. “It is none 
of my affair.” 

Pellman would have liked to shake him. 
He looked at the man in silence, and while his 
sharp nose and his thin lips and his pointed 
chin were outlined crisply against the win- 
dow, edged with a line of carmine from the 
red firelight, a queer thought came to Pell- 
man, that there in that unlovely sphere of 
bone lay a few ounces of brain that had built 
up the most colossal fortune in the world; 
that held subject to its whim the destinies, not 
only of the ten million human beings directly 
or indirectly employed by him, but now, in 
this extremity, the destinies of ninety mil- 
lions of people! Pellman was far-seeing. If 
this calamity could not be nipped in the bud 
it was likely to be felt all over the world. 
And one man could do it, could, this very day, 
make or mar fortunes, promote or destroy 
commerce, prolong or end lives. And one 
man could do it! It was too much power. 
Wherein did the gray matter in Henry Breed’s 
head diifer from that of all other men? Where 
was the secret of his tremendous force, his 
tremendous capacity to achieve? Pellman 
was startled out of this idle speculation by 
a senile chuckle. Henry Breed, looking into 
the fire, was laughing in a high-pitched fal- 
setto, and nodding his glistening old head. 

“Breed!” commanded Pellman sharply. 

The owner of countless millions looked 
around at him almost vacantly, but before 
he could reply, had he been minded to do 
so, a tall, gaunt man with protruding cheek- 
bones and bristling red hair and a drooping, 
sandy mustache came in with a slip of yellow 
paper in his hand. He glanced at Pellman 
inquiringly, and a gleam of recognition flashed 
upon his countenance, although Pellman could 
have sworn that he had never seen the man 
before. He caught the man’s eye, and its 
blaze, somehow, gave him an uneasy feeling. 
He noted that the man’s skin was like 
leather; that his neck, though small, had 
great cords upon it that swelled and thickened 
as they spread toward his torso; that his 
shoulders were broad, and that his great 
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knotted hands told of tremendous power. 
For only an instant the man’s gaze swept 
Pellman, then he advanced to Breed. 

“A wireless for you, sir,” said he, in a 
voice of so deep a range that it seemed to jar 
all the air in the room and set it quivering. 

Breed glanced at the message and handed 
it back. ‘Tell him that there is to be no 
compromise with that firm, Blagg,” he di- 
rected, dropping his indifference suddenly, 
then relapsing into it again; and he cast a 
crafty glance toward Pellman. 

The wireless operator smiled grimly and 
turned away. As he started out the door the 
young woman Pellman had seen in the hall 
came in, accompanied by an elder woman. 
Pellman saw Blagg’s eyes flame again as they 
rested upon the girl, and the man turned to 
look after her to the last as he closed the 
door. 

The elder woman was a rather stout lady, 
with her head thrown back in a general atti- 
tude of contempt, her cheeks flabby, but 
carefully made up with rouge and powder, 
her eyes wrinkled, and her retroussé nose up- 
tilted, even to a greater degree than her chin. 
Pellman remembered her vaguely as a Mrs. 
Rensselaer, one of the long-since impover- 
ished exclusives of old Manhattan, but still a 
power in the inner circles, and he idly won- 
dered what she could be doing here. Mrs. 
Rensselaer, however, had no curiosity about 
Pellman, or about any of them, for that 
matter, casting upon them all a glance of 
undiscriminating disdain, and, going to one 
of the bookcases, she sought out a volume 
and took it away with her. The girl, how- 
ever, came and stood behind Breed’s chair, 
her hand resting lightly upon his shoulder, 
and stared at Pellman with frank imperti- 
nence. Her attitude angered him. 

“Breed!” he again commanded sharply. 

“Well?” asked Breed apathetically. 

“You must listen to me, ” insisted Pellman. 
“Half a dozen times, under emergency, you 
have come to the front and helped to smooth 
things out; once you even saved the govern- 
ment. Now we have a worse condition than 
any that has ever confronted us. The whole 
country is going to hell. The Stock Ex- 
change will be swept out of existence before 
the week’s end. There will be more bank 
failures than have ever occurred in the United 
States in any one year. I know how these 
things start, and you know. Breed, you 
must do something. I am not going away 
from here until you do. Call off your absurd 
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cash drain, announce it to the public, and go 
with us to bolster up the market.” 

Breed looked around him slowly, and his 
eye caught that of Doctor Zelphan. “Take 
me away,” saidhe. “Iamtired. Lillian!” 

Zelphan stepped immediately to his side, 
took his arm, and started toward the door on 
the other side of the fireplace, the girl sup- 
porting his other arm. 

“Wait!” almost shrieked Pellman. “You 
are not so ill that you cannot talk this matter 
over. You were well enough just now to put 
the screws on some concern unlucky enough 
to be under your thumb! Listen to me!” 

Breed only hastened his shuffling footsteps. 
Pellman strode after them, but just as they 
reached the door Doctor Zelphan opened it, 
and the girl cast back at Pellman a glance of 
derision from her dark eyes. She took Breed 
into the room beyond; and as the door closed 
behind her she laughed an insolent laugh of 
amusement. 

Zelphan stood before the door with his feet 
apart. “I told you just how it would be,” 
he declared. ‘The man is in no condition to 
talk business, and .must not be bothered 
again.” 

Pellman left the house, fuming, and his ill 
humor was in no degree lessened when, just 
beyond the gates, his hired limousine suffered 
a flat tire. The chauffeur, rather a bungler, 
was full thirty minutes in repairing it, and as 
they finally whirred past the first point where 
the valley allowed a glimpse beyond the wall, 
Pellman swore viciously as he saw two figures 
crossing the glade armed with golf-sticks. 
They were at some distance from him, but he 
was perfectly sure that the two figures were 
Doctor Zelphan and Henry Breed! 


VI 


OVERNIGHT, merely from the impetus of 
their descent, stocks went down not less than 
fifteen points. Every paper in the United 
States fairly dripped with sensational stories 
based upon the fact that there was no money 
in circulation. The announcement only in- 
tensified the situation. Currency had been 
scarce, but there had been enough to conduct 
needful operations. Now all currency crept 
instantly into retirement. Banks guarded 
their cash reserves with a life-and-death 
desperation. Men who had been about to 
pay small bills kept the money in their pock- 
ets, and a universal stagnation set in. In 
another day arrangements were made in a 
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dozen cities to issue clearing-house certifi- 
cates which were to take the place of money. 
They were resorting instantly to an expedient 
that had proved of immense value in half a 
dozen different crises. In the meantime pan- 
demonium had foreclosed its long overdue 
mortgage upon the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Its one musical note was a shrieking 
roar, that rose and fell in wailing cadences, 
and each crescendo was a requiem for some 
dying firm of brokers. Like the black plague, 
each corpse caused a dozen more. 

Pellman, the day after his fruitless visit to 
Forest Lakes, sat in his office until nearly 
eleven o’clock, receiving by telephone the 
reports of the slaughter. Overnight he had 
seen personal disaster staring over his shoul- 
der and had made desperate attempts to 
fortify himself. Suddenly, however, he found 
that he had no friends of influence. Two days 
before he could have found almost unlimited 
backing; to-day no one had money, and there 
was no such thing in existence as a negotiable 
security. Only one thing could help him— 
a restoration of the public confidence and a 
consequent immediate recovery in the price 
of stocks; and this only one thing could bring 
about—an announcement by Breed that no 
more cash would be withdrawn from circu- 
lation, and that some of that already retired 
would be put back into the active channels 
of trade. Let Breed give that mere announce- 
ment to the papers, authoritatively, and not 
only Pellman but the whole country would 
be saved. He hurried over to the New Jersey 
offices of the United Food Company, first 
telephoning to make sure that Ashburn, the 
general manager, was there. He found Ash- 
burn in his private office, watching the ticker 
ribbon with much interest, but before they 
had even exchanged greetings he himself 
hurried to the tape, and read with his own 
eyes the appalling record of the devastation 
that had occurred in the last hour. Pellman 
was a heavy holder of Northern Pacific, and 
as his eyes glanced over the tape it ticked off 
the latest quotation on that stock at a price 
so absurdly low that he fairly shrieked at 
Ashburn across the white ribbon, 

“You people are responsible for this!” 

“Pretty clever work,’ commented Ash- 
burn, glancing into a mirror and settling his 
lavender cravat. He was apple-cheeked and 
wore curled mustaches, and his tendency to 
dandyism had always annoyed Pellman. 
“Three months ago I began selling short, 
and now I am closing up. The market is 


Panic 


bound to go lower, but there will be no chance 
to get the money when it goes there. Look at 
this!” 

A long sentence was being spelled out on 
the tape: 

WILSON & WOODRUFF ADMIT BANK- 
RUPTCY. 

“Tt is beginning already,” said Ashburn 
complacently. He looked up at Pellman. 
The face of the latter had gone suddenly to 
a ghastly greenish pallor. “ What’s the mat- 
ter?” Ashburn asked. 

“Wilson & Woodruff!” gasped Pellman. 
“We are bound up with them, owing 
to some recent deals, like Siamese twins.” 
Pellman’s hands were nervously groping from 
pocket to pocket. His mouth and throat were 
working queerly. He seemed incapable of 
speech. Ashburn understood, and handed 
him a cigar and lit a match for him. Pell- 
man took a puff or two, and steadied himself 
with a heavy effort of will-power. 

“T was afraid of it,” he said huskily, then 
suddenly flared out again. “You fellows have 
done this, I tell you!” 

“No doubt we precipitated the break at 
this particular moment,” agreed Ashburn; 
“but you and your kind are responsible for 
the break itself. It was bound to come, for 
Wall Street is diseased. This thing will turn 
out all right, Pellman. In the end you will 
find it to have been pretty good medicine for 
business at large.” 

“To hell with business at large!” ex- 
claimed the other, grown vicious in his big 
rage. “What do I care for business at large 
if I go bankrupt? When are you going to 
stop this infernal massacre?” 

“T don’t know,” said Ashburn calmly. 
“Orders do not come directly from me. 
They merely go through me.” 

“They come from Forest Lakes,” asserted 
Pellman. 

Ashburn only smiled, and daintily flecked 
some cigarette-ashes off his sleeves with a 
handkerchief. 

“You're actually gloating over it!” charged 
Pellman, white with anger. ‘The whole 
thing is a carefully made panic, by which 
Breed, and you head bakers of his, profit. 
Well, there are ways to make you do some- 
thing, and I intend to evoke them.” 

Ashburn shrugged his shoulders. “Go 
ahead and evoke,” he invited. ‘“ In the mean- 
time I would like to call your attention to the 
beautiful little fact that I have personally 
cleaned up over one million dollars in the 
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past week, and I stand to make another 
handsome profit if all you manipulators don’t 
go to pieces before I can collect it.” 

Pellman returned again and again to the 
attack, but finally was compelled to give up 
in despair. As he walked away, almost blind 
with rage, he was impeded by two men carry- 
ing an iron-bound wooden packing-case, and 
his eye mechanically noted that there was a 
cut in the edge of one of the sheet-iron bands, 
the point of this cut turning up in an ugly 
fashion. He swore as he caught himself 
taking note of such a trivial detail in the 
midst of his worry, and bent himself sternly 
to the consideration of his own tangled af- 
fairs. Like many others of the larger opera- 
tors, he had done considerable trading 
through Henry Galleon & Company and the 
other four conservatives to whom Kelvin had 
entrusted his deals, and with each he had a 
varying balance. He called up Henry Gal- 
leon to find out the statistics of his affairs 
there. Mr. Galleon was very cold about it. 

‘“T must have more margin at once to pro- 
tect your purchases,” he declared. ‘‘ Your 
balance with me is now less than fifty thou- 
sand dollars, and it will be wiped out in an 
hour unless you send me a check.” 

“Who is my principal creditor?” asked 
Pellman. 

“Young Kelvin. He hasbeen buying out- 
right all day and demanding absolute de- 
livery of stock. I think it is his intention to 
force delivery upon all purchasers to whom 
he has previously sold.” 

‘“‘Where is he to be found ?” 

“In his apartments at the Esplanade,” 
replied Galleon. ‘He has a ticker in his 
rooms, and remains there until the Stock 
Exchange closes.” 

Pellman hung up the receiver, and hurried 
over to the apartments of young Kelvin. He 
found Phillip seated before a huge sheet of 
figures. checking off certain items from a 
thick pile of memorandum slips. Seen here, 
he suddenly looked ageless. Pellman had 
given him credit only for youth and conse- 
quent inexperience. He moistened his lips 
before he spoke. 

“IT understand you sold me ten thousand 
shares of N. P.,” he said. 

Kelvin consulted a card-index, and nodded 
his head. ‘Yes,” he replied. ‘Through 
Henry Galleon & Company.” 

“If you force delivery on that stock,” said 
Pellman, “I can’t save breakfast money out 
of my operations in Galleon’s office. I have 
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come to ask of you a big favor. Let me close 
that deal now; let me give you my note for 
the difference between selling price and 
present market price, you to hold the stock 
as security.” 

Kelvin listened, and then quietly took from 
his index case a separate pack of memoran- 
dum slips, bound with rubber bands. He 
went through them carefully, finally pulling 
out one slip. He studied this a moment and 
then carefully replaced it and put the bundle 
in his drawer. 

“Impossible, Mr. Pellman,” he announced. 
“No compromise can be made on this stock. 
I have just purchased, for spot cash, ten 
thousand shares of N. P. at sixty-four. You 
purchased from me at one twenty-eight. 
You can buy the stock at that figure and sell 
it again for sixty-four, if you hurry. Or I 
will keep the stock, and you can pay me the 
difference in cash.” 

“T can’t possibly do it,” said Pellman. 

“T can’t possibly do anything else,” replied 
Phillip dryly, and no amount of persuasion 
would recede him from that position. 

Pellman, desperate to try some other 
means of protecting himself, was turning 
away when two men came into the room 
with a small wooden packing-case bound with 
sheet iron. Pellman might not have noticed 
this circumstance, but for his recognition of 
the men. His eye for small detail saw a cut 
upon one of the sheet-iron bands, and an 
ugly upturned corner. He had passed out of 
the room before the full significance of this 
sank in upon him, and then he returned 
angrily to Kelvin. 

“‘Now I understand,” he said. ‘I see 
how you came to be called the ‘Cash Bear.’ 
That box is full of money collected by Breed’s 
company and furnished to you to conduct 
this campaign. We in the financial field should 
have known what you were. You are Breed’s 
puppet! I understand, too, why there is no 
chance to compromise with you. My name 
is on the list of men that Breed has sworn 
to break, and he has done it.” 

Kelvin looked at him calmly. ‘I cannot 
prevent you from supposing anything you 
like, Mr. Pellman, but I would like to impress 
upon you the fact that I am very busy.” 

“Dangling and dancing upon the strings 
that Breed pulls!” declared Pellman with 
hot contempt. 

Kelvin smiled aggravatingly. “‘It seems to 
me that you too are dangling and dancing 
upon the strings that Mr. Breed pulls,” he 
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charged with cool insolence. ‘‘ But you might 
as well calm down, for since you have been 
talking to me your firm has been announced 
as bankrupt.” 

“It’s a lie!’’ declared Pellman, though he 
knew in his heart that it was true. 

Kelvin pointed to the tape, where the 
ticker had just finished announcing the sus- 
pension of Pellman & Company. ‘“‘It seems 
to be true,” said Phillip. ‘‘ Moreover, I don’t 
mind confessing to you that we did it—that, 
in fact, Mr. Breed intended to do it; and I 
showed him how.” 

“Damn you!” shrieked Pellman, white 
with fury, and advanced a threatening step. 
A quick, warning signal from Phillip made 
him turn hastily. In the doorway crouched 
a figure that would have startled a man with 
even stronger nerves than Pellman’s. The 
crouching figure was that of big black Sam, 
his long, gorilla-like arms close to the floor, 
the huge muscles of his legs tense, his marble- 
like eyes rolling, his lips drawn back over 
his teeth in a jackal snarl—and he was creep- 
ing slowly forward toward Pellman. 

““You’d better leave, Pellman,” said Phillip. 
“You’re the man that broke my father.” 


Vil 


THE grim joke of it was that Wall Street 
was being rent by its own Frankenstein. Wall 
Street was quite used to panics, in fact it had 
been in the business of making them; but 
here was one which had been made entirely 
outside of its calculation, and it did not know 
what to do with the creature. The ghastly 
feature of this panic was that the cause of it 
was going steadily on. Every day, in every 
city and village throughout the land where 
Breed had established his thousands of bread- 
depots, was still that steady drain which had, 
in the first place, caused the disruption of 
the financial system. Each depot was a 
rivulet of nickels and dimes which, uniting 
in a broad river of dollars, flooded the entire 
currency of the country to the feet of Henry 
Breed. And that river could not be dammed. 
Breed, as a retail merchant, had a perfect 
legal right to demand cash for his commod- 
ities, and he could not be stopped from 
collecting it. 

On the day that Pellman went under there 
were half a dozen other failures, and this 
was but the beginning of terror-filled days, 
each with a more and more dismal history. 
Throughout the country banks were breaking, 


and business houses were going down with 
them. Factories were suspending, and chaos 
reigned everywhere. Every failure made a 
dozen more, and from coast to coast there 
swept with incredible swiftness a tidal wave 
of bankruptcy. It was a hideous object-lesson 
in business methods. The entire boasted 
‘prosperity’ of the country had been built 
upon nothing more substantial than universal 
credit, which was, in closer definition, but 
universal confidence. This destroyed; by a 
breath credit was destroyed; and a whole 
nation of people were forced into immediate 
idleness and want because their machinery 
for exchanging the product of their labor for 
the product of other labor had develoved a 
broken cog. 

And, as usual, it was the poor that suffered 
quickest and most. Phillip, on a day espe- 
cially prolific of new champagne-fed paupers, 
was surprised to receive a visit from Elsie 
White. She was pale and nervous; much 
worry had caused her to lose sleep, and as 
she stood before Phillip, her hands clasped 
tightly together, young Rensselaer, who hap- 
pened to be in Phillip’s apartments at the 
time, was surprised to find how keenly he 
pitied her. He hurried to place her a chair, 
but she paid no attention to him more than 
to acknowledge his courtesy, and Rensselaer, 
seeing her big eyes with the dark rings under 
them fixed appealingly upon Phillip, mum- 
bled an apology and went back to Sam, 
whom he always found amusing. 

“T have come to tell you my troubles as I 
have always done,” said Elsie with a smile 
which was wan in spite of all her effort to 
make it cheerful. 

“Let’s hear all about it,” invited Phillip 
cordially. ‘I don’t think my little sister 
ever came to me, in the old days, that I didn’t 
help her out of her difficulties, if possible.” 

“Indeed no,” she said gratefully. ‘You 
were the finest sort of a big brother.” 

She lingered a trifle upon that word, un- 
consciously emphasizing it ever so slightly; 
and Rensselaer, had he been there, would 
have noted in it, perhaps, a trace of regretful 
abnegation. Phillip merely accepted the 
word, if he noticed it at all, as a pleasant 
expression of confidence. 

“Who has broken your doll this time?” 
he asked with a smile. 

She shook her head. “It is worse than a 
broken doll,” she said. ‘‘When you were in 
Hampton you spoke about securing employ- 
ment for fatiner.”’ 
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Phillip turned grave. “I have thought 
about it a great many times,” he said; “but 
outside of his trade he has so little adapta- 
bility that I could not think of a place for 
him.” 

Again Elsie clasped her hands and plunged 
desperately into her errand. 

‘“‘He must be put in a position to earn 
some money. We are really in a desperate 
condition, Phillip. You know, without being 
told, how we have always lived from hand to 
mouth.” Even then, in her loyalty, she 
said “we.” ‘‘For some time things have been 
going from bad to worse. Yesterday we 
received notice that we must give up our 
home, and we must move out by Saturday. 
We shall lose our furniture at the same time. 
Until recently we had credit at the butcher’s 
and the grocer’s, but that has been cut off. 
Grace’s husband is wandering about, some- 
where out West, penniless and hunting for 
work, and Grace and her two little children 
have come home to us, just at a time when 
we can do nothing for them; yet they are ours, 
and we must take care of them. Grace is not 
strong; of the seven of us in the house, only 
father and I are physically able to earn a 
living. I have been in the city every day for 
the past week, hunting for employment, and 
father has made more persistent efforts than 
I have ever known him to make, except in 
his hobby of gardening; but we have not 
found anything. The time has come when 
we must find it.” 

She did not tell him of their actual hunger, 
of their almost actual starvation, but Phillip, 
looking at her drawn face and knowing her 
old-time pride, which she had humbled so 
simply and unaffectedly before him, could 
guess, and was shocked. 

“Really, sIsie, I didn’t know, I couldn’t 
believe, that the case was so desperate,”’. he 
said with contrition. ‘First of all, you must 
let me make your father a loan sufficient to 
cover all needs; the payments on the house 
and furniture, the little outstanding bills, 
enough to cure Ed and to run on. No one 
outside of the family has a better right 
than I to do this, and no one would be so 
glad.” 

“I know,” she returned. ‘‘You are very 
delicate, too, to offer to make the loan to 
father, but I’d rather you would loan it to 
me, for I have determined to become the 
business man of the family.” 

For the first time her face colored. She 
felt that even in this there was a hint of dis- 


loyalty to her father, but it could not be 
avoided. 

‘Just as you like,” agreed Phillip. ‘How 
much shall you need?” 

She handed him a little slip of paper upon 
which the amounts were already set down 
and totaled. The sum was pitifully small in 
view of all the vast sums which Phillip had 
at his disposal. 

“T don’t think it wise for you to confine 
this to actual necessities,” he urged. “It 
would be much better to take a larger sum; 
one which would cover all emergencies.” 

Elsie shook her head firmly. ‘‘No,’ she 
said. “TI have already allowed a small lee- 
way. The less I can make the burden the 
better I shall feel about it, for it must all be 
paid back. Please let me have my own way.” 

“T don’t see how I can do otherwise,”’ 
replied Phillip, giving her the money. She 
took it, gulping down a little lump which 
rose in her throat and suppressing the tears 
that lay on her lashes; then said, with a pretty 
little assumption of business, 

“‘T want you to write out a note for me to 
sign.” 

Without protest Phillip did so, and put the 
note carefully away. 

‘‘Now we come back to the question of 
employment,” said he. ‘‘You mentioned a 
while ago your father’s gardening hobby, 
and I know from experience what excellent 
work he can do. Do you suppose he would 


_ take a position in that line?” 


‘‘A month ago he would not, but now he 
would, gratefully. If you can get him such a 
place it would perhaps solve our problem.” 

“T believe that I can,” mused Phillip. 
“Just wait a minute,” and he wrote a note, 
enclosing it in an addressed envelope which he 
handed to her. “If your father will take this 
note to the address on the envelope, I am 
quite certain they will make a place for him.” 

She put the note in her hand-bag, and arose, 
extending her hand. ‘I don’t know how to 
thank you,” she said. ‘‘You will have to 
take it for granted.” 

He held her hand with brotherly tender- 
ness. ‘Really, Elsie, I wish I could have 
done more for you,” he replied. “I want 
you to promise me that if you get into diff- 
culties of any sort you will let me smooth 
them out for you.” 

“T have no one else to go to,” she said 
simply. She stood for a moment in a hesita- 
tion that he could not understand. There 
was something else upon her mind, something 
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that she could scarcely bring herself to speak 
about. ‘‘Do you know how much suffering 
there is in the world?” she suddenly asked 
him. 

‘‘T suppose there is a great deal of it.” 

“Do you understand what suffering is?” 

His face darkened. ‘‘I do,” he returned. 
“T had my share of it—of illness, of poverty, 
of cold and hunger, of uncleanliness, of the 
social degradation that belongs with want of 
money. I know these things, not as one 
emerging from them, but as one cast down 
among them from luxury. Some people that 
experience softens, others it hardens and 
makes bitter. Sometimes I think it had that 
latter effect with me.” 

“Tt must not be!” she said earnestly. 
“Phillip, you may know what such things 
are in your individual self, but I don’t think 
you understand how widely spread they are 
to-day. What has happened to my family 
has happened to three-fourths of the people 
in Hampton, which, as you may or may not 
know, is composed entirely of poor people, 
workmen who, in better times, try to buy 
their own homes. In that village of four or 
five thousand people there are perhaps one- 
half of them facing actual starvation at this 
minute.” 

“Yes?” inquired Phillip, waiting. 

“There are hundreds and hundreds of 
other villages just like Hampton, where 
thousands upon thousands are in the same 
condition. Things were never as bad as they 
are now.” 

“Yes?” he asked again. 

“They say—they say”—she halted and 
stopped, and then, with her face coloring, 
she stumbled on—‘‘they say that you have 
had a great deal to do with it. They are 
saying it everywhere—that you brought on 
this panic, and that you could stop it. It 
isn’t true, is it?” 

‘In a measure I suppose it is,” admitted 
Phillip. ‘The condition was like a pile of 
loose gunpowder at the side of a railroad 
track, where constantly passing engines are 
sending up sparks. One spark was sure to 
land in that gunpowder and explode it. I 
merely happened to be the spark, but with 
no more power than that spark to stop the 
subsequent destruction.” 

She recoiled from him with dilating eyes. 
“It is true, then!” she said. 

‘‘T suppose it is, even in the way you look 
at it; but I assure you, Elsie, that it was 
necessary. Out of this better times will re- 
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sult, and better times could not be reached 


except through this devastation. It is like 
tearing down a tottering house, lest it should 
fall upon you, but only tearing down to 
rebuild better and stronger. It is like a 
surgical operation, which, painful and cruel 
as it may seem at the start, is necessary to 
save the rest of the body from death and 
decay.” 

She shook her head. “I cannot understand 
it; but then, I guess I could never have been 
a surgeon.” 

He smiled and laid his hand upon her 
shoulder. ‘‘No, I don’t think you could.” 

She winced under that touch and glance, 
not because they were repulsive to her—oh, 
not because of that!—but because they were 
the touch and glance of a brother. 

Rollins was announced just then, and the 
interview closed. Rensselaer came out in 
time to take Elsie to the subway. He did 
not go back to see Phillip; instead, he went 
up to Central Park, where he wandered 
moodily about the labyrinth of paths for 
over an hour 


Vill 


In Phillip’s touring-car, big Sam up beside 
the chauffeur, Kelvin and Rensselaer bowled 
along a pleasant country road, with the latter 
young gentleman in a state of stupefaction. 

“To Forest Lakes!” Rensselaer exclaimed 
for at least the twentieth time. ‘‘Why, you 
old fox! With us together as often as we have 
been in the past month, and me talking of 
Breed, of my aunt, and of the fair Lillian, 
whom Zelphan calls ‘the sins of the fathers 
unto the third generation,’ you never said a 
word about having ever known Henry Breed 
or of ever having been to Forest Lakes!” 

“T didn’t dare,” explained Phillip. “I 
didn’t want my panic to come on too soon, 
which it would have done had my connection 
with Breed been known.” 

“But you might have told me,” protested 
Rensselaer, whereat Phillip merely laughed 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“You’re right,” admitted Rensselaer, red- 
dening. “If you could not be tempted to tell 
anybody, that person could not be tempted 
to tell anybody else; but now that it is all 
over, how did you happen to fall in with the 
old boy?” 

“Hunted him up!” said Phillip with sud- 
den fire. “As you know, this same crowd, 
of whom Pellman was at that time the head, 
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led my father into a carefully prepared stock 
deal. It was as deliberate a plucking as any 
greenhorn ever got at the hands of a lot of 
confidence men, and it not only broke his 
purse, but it broke his heart. It left him 
without ambition, and when he died he left 
me absolutely penniless. Even as a boy I 
planned to get even, but I knew I must wait. 
Down South the chance came. I made that 
oil-strike, then luck poured in on me, and I 
began at last to make a lot of money. One 
day, about a year ago, I read, in a paper, of 
Breed’s anger against this same Wall Street 
coterie. I had formed some good acquaint- 
ances down there, and among them was a 
man who knew Breed personally. He gave 
me a letter of introduction. I then went to 
see Breed and proposed this plan. He re- 
turned an evasive answer, and I went back 
South. Shortly after I returned there, how- 
ever, I discovered that Breed had put into 
operation the system by which I suggested 
he drain the country of its currency. I dis- 
covered, too, that there were spies watching 
me, and digging into my entire past history. 
I said nothing, but I made up my mind then 
that my time had come. Sure enough, Breed 
finally sent for me. He had employed over 
fifty men for nearly a year to examine every 
instant of my career, and he was satisfied. 
I spent a week at Forest Lakes evolving the 
plan in detail, and—you know the rest.” 

“Tt’s a wonderful thing,” declared Rens- 
selaer with a long breath. “It’s a romance!” 

“There is more romance in modern busi- 
ness than there was in the days of lance and 
shield,” declared Phillip, smiling. 

They had now reached the stone wall that 
surrounded Forest Lakes, and both were 
silent as the waving trees within brought to 
their minds the master of not only this vast 
estate, but of the modern commercial world. 
At the gate they were admitted unchallenged, 
though a score of bronzed men with guns 
crossed their.path between the lodge and the 
house. At the door old Wilkins met Phillip, 
but he was no more than within, when there 
was a rustle of silk in the hall, and Lillian 
came eagerly forward to meet him. 

“T understand,” she said warmly, “that 
you are the conquering hero.” 

“T have done what I was told to do.” 

“But you have done it well. Now it is 
time that you came home to get your reward.” 

“T have been fairly well rewarded as it is,” 
he replied. “By the way, I have brought with 
me an old friend of yours.” 


She turned and frowned as they were 
joined by young Rensselaer, who had stopped 
a moment to get something from the car, but 
that fleeting trace of annoyance having passed 
she was most cordial to him. 

“We are glad to see you again, Mr. Rens- 
selaer,”’ she said. “ Mrs. Rensselaer has been 
expecting you for several days, and, like a 
dutiful nephew, you must pay your respects 
to her at once. You will find her in her own 
apartments.” 

“T don’t know if I like being dismissed so 
summarily,” laughed Rensselaer; “but to 
show you my ability to take a hint I'll go.” 

“That’s all right,” she laughed at him; 
“you may be miffy if ‘you want.” 

“Til see you later, Bert,” Kelvin called 
after him as he went up the stairs. Then to 
Lillian, “ Where is Mr. Breed?” 

“He is just trying to make the eighth hole 
out back of the stables, and I think he must 
be at about the hundredth stroke for it,” 
she laughed. “TI will go out and bring him 
while you remove the dust. Go right up to 
your old rooms; they have been waiting for 
you ever since you were here the other time. 
They were becoming very lonesome for 
you.” 

Sam passed them in the hall with the 
luggage. 

“When you get the luggage into Mr. 
Kelvin’s room, Sam,” directed Lillian, “you 
will find Lucy waiting for you in the kitchen.” 
There followed that gleeful falsetto laugh 
which set them both laughing in sympathy, 
then Lillian hurried away. 

Phillip turned into his apartments with a 
feeling of relief. He was very glad to rest for 
a while from the turmoil of the financial 
crowd; to leave all the nervous tension of 
that tremendous tragedy behind him. Sam 
opened his luggage and put it away in 
drawers and shelves and upon hooks, and 
had just gone down the back stairs when 
there came a timid knock at the door. Phillip 
opened it to a maid who had come with 
towels, and stepped back in surprise. 

“Elsie!” he exclaimed. 

“Why, Phillip!” exclaimed Elsie. “I 
didn’t know you were to be here.” 

“Nor I you,” said he. “How does it 
come?” 

“That letter you gave to father,” she ex- 
plained. “I came with him, applied for a 
place as maid, and got it. Father is head 
gardener, thanks to you, and is perfectly 
happy. We are both doing very nicely. Did 
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Miss Lillian know that it was you who were 
to occupy this room?” 

“Why, certainly,” replied Phillip. 
here before.”’ 

Elsie said nothing, but she wondered. 
Lillian had seen Phillip’s letter to her grand- 
father; in fact, Elsie had used it, after it had 
served its purpose for her father, as an intro- 
duction for herself, and she felt sure that it 
had secured her the place. Moreover, Lillian 
had casually asked about Phillip, and Elsie 
had told, in glowing terms, how good he was; 
yet Lillian had never mentioned that she 
knew him, and even now, when she told 
Elsie to bring the towels to this room, she 
did not mention Phillip’s name. Elsie 
stopped and blushed as she became aware 
that Phillip was pursuing the same wondering 
course of thought as herself. 

‘“‘Does she treat you nicely?” Phillip sud- 
denly demanded. 

““Oh, yes, very nicely, indeed,” she replied, 
and Phillip knew that she was not telling him 
all the truth. He paused, embarrassed, upon 
his realization of this, and Elsie, suddenly 
remembering the tow els upon her arm, went 
on into the bath-room and hung them up. 
As she came out again Phillip stopped her 
and asked about the rest of the family. 

“We are all getting on splendidly now,” 
she said. ‘Grace has brought her children 
to live with us, and with what father and I 
earn we can do splendidly; we can even save 
a little money.” 

“T am glad of that,” he said and stopped, 
not knowing what else to say. 

It was while they were standing, still some- 
what confused, that Lillian appeared in the 
doorway and cast a sharp glance at them 
both. 

“You have not mended that pink frock of 
mine, Elsie,’ said Lillian in honeyed tones. 
“Really, my dear, I had hoped to find it 
done. I would like to wear it this after- 
noon. Better see to it right away.” 

Elsie nodded and hurriedly left the room. 

“T am afraid you are a sad flirt,” charged 
Lillian, shaking her finger at Phillip. ‘‘Al- 
ready you are embarrassing that pretty little 
maid whom you were accidentally kind 
enough to send to me.” 

‘““Has Mr. Breed come in?” asked Phillip, 
deliberately ignoring her accusation. 

“‘Now I know there is something in all 
this flirtation,” she laughed, though still 
somewhat piqued. “Yes, Mr. Breed has 
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come in, and he is waiting for you in the 


library ;”’ and with a coyness that he would 
not see she led him down-stairs to where 
Henry Breed, his gaunt and ungainly form 
clad in outing-flannels, received him with 
extreme cordiality. 

‘Well done, my boy, well done!” said he, 
shaking hands with Phillip. ‘Come back 
and look at my picture-gallery now.” 

In a room opening off the library to the 
right of the fireplace, where Breed now led 
him with the glee of a schoolboy, a row of 
photographs ran around the wall just above 
the wainscot. Phillip, knowing who and 
what they were, looked upon them with a 
smile. They were the photographs of all the 
more important men of Wall Street, but now 
upon each photograph there was an X-shaped 
mark of red ink. 

“‘T checked them off as they fell, one by 
one,” said Breed, with infinite malice in his 
withered old face. ‘‘Five years ago, when 
they made that attack on me and beat down 
my cereal stocks to almost nothing, I vowed 
that I would put them out of existence, and 
I have done it,” and he rubbed his thin hands 
together. Ww ith your help, my boy,” he 
hastily added, “with your plan and your 
genius and your own hatred—and with my 
resources. We are a great team, my son. I 
have had reports about you. I know every 
move you made, what you did in every hour 
that you were in New York.” 

Phillip nodded. He had known that he 
was surrounded by spies. 

““Moreaver, I know everything you did in 
all the years before you came to me, and the 
chief thing you did not do, the one thing 
which made me select you out of the hundred 
others that I had under observation, was that 
you did not get into entanglements with 
women. How much money did you make of 
your own?” 

Phillip drew a long breath. 
a million,” he replied. 

“That is right,’ said Breed, nodding his 
head with emphasis. ‘‘It was in a good cause, 
eh, Lillian 2?” 

The girl laughed for answer. 
good cause. 

“Tt is all in a good cause,” Breed con- 
tinued, as if arguing against some accuser. 
“Business will be healthier. The Stock Ex- 
change, instead of a mere clearing-house for 
countless bucket-shops, will become once more 
a place for the legitimate exchange of secur- 
ities. It is a great work I have done for the 
country, but they won’t realize it until I am 
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dead. Your deals, Phillip? Is every last one 
closed that could be closed ?” 

“Every one,” returned Phillip with satis- 
faction. ‘‘In a few cases I could not secure 
the cash, but for the greater part I did. Those 
who could not pay had nothing to pay 
with.” 

“Right again!” and once more Henry 
Breed nodded his head vigorously. ‘‘The 
actual cash all came to the right channel. 
Come! I will show you something that no 
one ever saw but Lillian and myself. Where 
is Zelphan ?” He looked cautiously all around 
the room. 

“He is out in the park,” said Lillian. 

“T don’t want him to see or to know. Come 
this way.” 

Back from this apartment was a bedroom, 
and in it was a closet, hung neatly with 
clothes on hangers. Breed fumbled about for 
a moment at the back of this closet, when 
suddenly the whole rear wall swung slowly 
upon its center. They passed through into a 
narrow passage, concealed between the chim- 
neys of the two rooms, and from this, after 
swinging the closet wall shut behind them, 
the three passed down one long stairway and 
then another into a deep subcellar, steel lined 
like a deposit vault, with four cell-like pas- 
sages, the heavy steel doors of each secured 
with a combination lock. Breéd led them 
slowly through, pushing advance electric 
buttons as he went. 

“Absolutely impregnable, this vault,” said 
he in considerable pride. ‘‘ Armies could not 
get through it unless they knew how. The 
walls are six feet thick, of alternate layers of 
steel plate and cellulose, which dynamite 
could hardly destroy. The plates were shipped 
here from Germany, in plain boxes, and Ger- 
man workmen were brought here directly from 
the ship, without the slightest knowledge of 
where they were going. When the work was 
done they were sent away, and not one of the 
men knows where he was. Look here.” He 
led them into-an inner vault, and here were 
row upon row of iron drawers filled with 
greenbacks neatly bound in packages, with 
the amounts marked on the outside. At the 
end of the vault were rows of drawers filled 
with gold in coin and ingots. 

“Money!” said Breed, gloating over the 
contents as he opened and closed these 
drawers. “Money!” said he, and he rubbed 
his lean old hands together, while his eyes 
began to gleam. “Not all these receptacles 
are filled, though. When I had these vaults 
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built I calculated how much money there was 
in the United States, and built in enough 
drawers to hold it.” 
There was something so sinister in the way 
he said this that even ‘Phillip, himself seeth- 
ing with enormous ambitions, was startled. 
“Tt would be impossible to secure all of it,” 
he ventured, but Breed did not hear him. He 
was wrapped up in some contemplation which 


. heightened immeasurably the gleam in his 


eyes. 

Lillian plucked Phillip by the sleeve, and 
drew him outside the vault. 

“He always likes to be alone a little when 
he is down here,” she whispered. 

Phillip stopped in the second passage to 
examine with interest the heavy hanging of 
the door. Lillian drew quite near him, and 
slipped her hand within his arm. He could 
feel the warmth of that hand instantly. He 
was more than conscious of the subtleness 
of her as she drew close to his side. He was 
afraid of this girl, afraid of himself. 

” Suppose anything should happen to 
him?” he asked. “What would become of 
this vault? I presume its combinations are 
written in some safe place?” 

“They are not written anywhere,” she 
said. ‘There is only one person in all the 
world, besides my grandfather, who knows 
how to get into here, and that person is my- 
self. Of course I would not tell, would I?” 

He looked down at her. Her eyes were up- 
turned to his, and as he gazed into them they 
blazed. She drew slightly nearer to him. Her 
red lips were half parted, and through them 
the warm, moist breath came quickly. He 
half bent forward, seized with the almost 
irresistible impulse to take her in his arms. 

“You must keep away from me!” said he 
harshly. “There are things I want to do— 
big things!” 

The girl laughed lightly, well content for 
the time, but a shrill chuckle startled them 
both and made them turn hastily. Old Henry 
Breed stood in the door of the vault, rubbing 
his hands softly together. 

“Good!” said he. “Good, Phillip, my boy! 
I knew you were above it. You keep as 
strong as that, and I will make you anything 
you want to be—anything!” 

In the brief time that they had been in the 
vault a heavy storm had come up, and when 
they reached the bedroom, Breed, still chuck- 
ling, following behind the embarrassed young 
people, they found the place pitch dark. 
Phillip, who came out first, fancied that he 
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saw a figure in the room as he emerged from 
the closet, but as his vision cleared he saw 
that he must have been mistaken. Out in 
the library, however, they found the gaunt 
wireless operator, whose eyes seemed to have 
the peculiar cat-like property of shining in 
the darkness. The operator was just turn- 
ing on the lights, and a flash of lightning 
outlined him as he reached to press the 
hanging bulb. 

“Ugh! It is like the end of the world!” 
shuddered Lillian, and she clung to Kelvin 
and her grandfather. ‘Such storms never 
come up,” she went on in a low tone, “but 
they make me believe some hideous fate is 
in store for all of us.” 

What fate, indeed? Had the curtain of 
destiny been opened at that moment to Mrs. 
Rensselaer and her nephew, up in the former’s 
apartments, quarreling about the advisability 
and possibility of his marrying Lillian; to 
Sam and Lucy in the kitchen at war over the 
first passages of their rude courtship; to Ben 
White, pottering contentedly away in the 
tool-house; to Elsie, on her knees with her 
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face buried in the tear-moistened pillows of 
her couch; to Phillip and Henry Breed and 
Lillian, confronting the tall wireless operator 
in the library, they might well, perhaps, have 
rushed out into the storm and prayed the 
lightning to strike them dead; but the tall 
wireless operator would have gloated over that 
glimpse into the awful future, and would 
have prayed to live. 

“T have a wireless for you, sir,’”’ he said 
to Mr. Breed. The old man took the yellow 
slip, and drew under the chandelier. Presently 
he turned to Phillip triumphantly: 

“The Board of Governors of the New York 
Stock Exchange, after having suspended the 
Exchange for a week in a vain attempt to 
straighten out their muddle, have just called 
a meeting of the members, and the only four 
to attend were four of the five with whom 
you did business. The seats of all the others 
are for sale, and there are no buyers. The 
Stock Exchange,” and his voice rose to a 
shrill and tremulous shriek, “is wiped out 
of existence! There is no Stock Ex- 
change!” 


’ will appear in the next issue. 
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By Will F. Barlow 


Into the far off-lands I fain would go, 
For there, meseemed, were golden argosies, 
Their hulls low sunk with weight of luxuries, 

And cities of delight for one to know. 

While here at home the very tides were slow, 
Crawling upon dull shores from sluggish seas. 


The rivers e’en were stagnant. 
I would see lands aglow. 


My soul had tired. 


And of these 


But now the hills of home are love enthroned, 
The waves break white upon our own fair shore, 
And everywhere is beauty to beguile. 
The lands I saw were those I had disowned, 
The argosies but cloud-ships hailed before 
I turned me from my father’s hcuse, his smile. 
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IX. E. H. Harriman 


By Charles 


my HEN you get this,” the speaker 
was E. H. Harriman, and he 
was clipping off his words 
with a clarity of articulation 
which the velocity of his con- 
versation could not befog, 
“you control the field. It is 
a fight to hold what you have. 
You cannot go ahead, and you 
make about ten per cent. 
Well, I am not a ten-per-cent. 
man, and I want something that will grow.” 

There you have E. H. Harriman. You’ 
can pile tome on tome. You can wander un- 
checked from verbosity to verbosity. You 
can make charts and diagrams and illumi- 
nate them with high lights. You can ap- 
proach your subject from every angle. You 
can thrash over every word he has ever 
said and every word that has ever been said 
about him. You can take his critics and his 
Boswells.- You can take his business opera- 
tions and his recreations. You can take his 
private life and his public life. You can take 
his money-aggrandizements and his charities. 
You can round up all and then distil the 
whole down to a single drop, and you get, 

“I am not a ten-per-cent. man, and I want 
something that will grow.” 

There is going to be a great deal about 
Harriman the man in this article. To those 
who wish to make a careful study of the busi- 
hess operations by which he attained his 
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eminence the reports of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the court records of 
suits against the Harriman properties are 
available. They are too voluminous and 
statistical to be even condensed into a maga- 
zine article; and one must act as his own 
judge as to the merits of the controversies that 
have been waged about Harriman’s methods 
in the merging of the Union Pacific with the 
Southern Pacific, in the Northern Pacific 
corner, the looting of the Chicago & Alton, 
and the deposition of Stuyvesant Fish as 
president of the Illinois Central, and in his 
other financial and political deals, including 
the wrangle with President Roosevelt. 

In this series wherein the “Owners of 
America” are grouped for their sins and their 
accumulations none enters by better right of 
conquest than E. H. Harriman. Starting in 
life with practically nothing, he has created a 
railroad empire larger than any other the 
world has ever known. He has distanced all 
his great rivals, the Vanderbilts, Morgan, 
Hill, and others, and stands almost alone. 
The roads which he dominates outright to- 
day, and those in which his voice is prac- 
tically absolute, have in capitalization a 
round two and a half billions of dollars and a 
trackage of nearly forty thousand miles. 
Think of it! A capital value equal to the 
gross debt of the United States and a mile- 
age equal to one and three-fifths times 
around the earth. 
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As this story runs along, the steps by which 
Harriman secured this control will be un- 
folded, but just in summing up it may be 
stated that not only does he control a trans- 
continental line—once the dream of all great 
railway managers—he actually controls two, 
and his flag floats in the Orient, whither it is 
carried by the steamers of the Pacific Mail. 
With the Union Pacific and the New York 
Central group he controls one transconti- 
nental line, while the Southern Pacific, the 
Illinois Central, the Baltimore & Ohio, and 
the Erie form another 
group of transconii- 
nental stature. 

The roads which 
are out and out Har- 
riman properties to- 
day are the Union 
Pacific, the Southern 
Pacific, the Illinois 
Central, the Oregon 
Short Line, and all 
the underlying and 
branch roads of these 
great systems, includ- 
ing the Pacific Mail. 

In the Baltimore & 

Ohio and the Erie he 

has a divided control, 

but he is practically 
dictator of both 

these lines. Recently 

he entered the Board 

of the New York 

Central, and while 

this is a Vanderbilt 

system, it has been E. H. 
controlled by absen- 

tee landlordism for so long that his aggres- 
sive tactics will doubtless make his say 
preeminent in the property. 

Of these billions of properties it is doubtful 
whether Harriman owns one per cent.— 
probably much less. He is not a man who 
loves money for money’s sake, as Russell 
Sage loved it. Money is a means to an end; 
it is a pawn in the game. Very probably he 
is not as rich personally as either Morgan or 
Vanderbilt. 

“Everybody that goes in with Harriman 
makes money,” said Jacob H. Schiff once 
upon a time, and the world is crowded with 
capitalists looking for some one who will 
make money for them. By this rule Harri- 
man has money-clutched to him some of the 
greatest accumulations of money in the 
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country. He has always been a successful 
borrower. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. early learned 
his money-making proclivities, and the great 
German banking-house went in with him and 
throve mightily. The money-vaults of the 
Equitable and Mutual life insurance com- 
panies, two of the greatest money-terminals 
in the world, have always been open to Har- 
riman only to be heaped higher themselves, 
The Astor estate, and great European banks 
have profited through him, and even the King 
of England has joined hands with Harriman 
only to become en- 
riched. . It is doubt- 
ful if Harriman has 
profited personally a 
fractional part as 
much as_ have his 
clients. There is no 
money-greed in his 
make-up. There is 
just a driving, insati- 
ate, and_ relentless 
pursuit of new fields 
to conquer and the 
intoxication that 
comes with success. 
He spends money 
like water. As to his 
personal expenses 
he takes little ac- 
count. As to the 
money spent on his 
railroads he is on the 
surface apparently 
wasteful and ex- 
travagant, but be- 
hind it is the coolest 
calculation. Every 
dollar put out on his properties, although it 
may often appear to be wasted, is expended 
for a definite purpose and with every assur- 
ance of its return increased many times. 
“If I were asked what is the key to Harri- 
man’s success,” said one of the greatest bank- 
ers in the world, “I should say it was the fact 
that he is the only man that I have ever known 
who is just as familiar with the physical as the 
financial side of his properties. Morgan is a 
great banker, but he knows nothing about 
the physical side of a railroad. Hill is a great 
traffic man and railroad-builder, but he is a 
baby when he gets into Wall Street. Harri- 
man knows both ends of the game and knows 
them well. He started in life a floor-trader 
and developed into a banker, and when he 
took hold of the railroad business he put 
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aside the banking and financial end and spent 
long, hard, and patient years learning the 
traffic and operating side. ‘Then he took the 
two and counterbalanced them. Now he is 
his own banker and his own traffic-manager, 
and the combination is irresistible. ”’ 

Of all the “owners” of America Harriman 
isthe smallest physically. In energy, in origi- 
nality, in do-it-now methods, he exceeds them 
all. “When E. 
H. takes the 
track,” said one 
of his subordi- 
nates, “it is the 
throttle in the 
last notch and 
all the main line 
cleared with the 
Switches 
spiked.” Harri- 
man does not 
know what it is 
to rest or to be 
thwarted. Wil- 
liam Nelson 
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land in sight 

Cromwell, in a burst of fee-earning, Uriah 
Heep-like ’umbleness, remarked, “ Mr. Har- 
riman moves in a higher sphere into which 
we cannot enter.” 

That was the very sublimation of idiocy 
and nauseous flattery. It is this very real 
and matter-of-fact world that Harriman 
moves about in, and no one knows his way 
about in it betterthanthissame Mr. Harriman. 

Harriman 
the perfect an- 
tithesis of his 
great financial 
foe, Thomas F. 
Ryan. Ryan is 
the fox of the 
financial world, 
Harriman is the 
wolf. No one 
ever heard of 
Ryan’s being far 
away from the 
barnyard. Take 
a list of his prop- 
erties, and you 
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will see that they all sit snugly around the others had not the courage to go. He has 
New York granary. Tobacco, traction, fought his money-battles on many fields and 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies, has never asked or given quarter. He is a 


electric-lighting and 
gas-companies, pub- 
lic utilities—all are 
safely guarded and 
right at home. Ryan 
never strays from 
what is safe and pro- 
tected in New York, 
which he once so 
aptly called his 
“ clover-patch.” 
Harriman, on the 
other hand, travels 
broad ranges. His 
flag is found in the 
remote corners of the 
world. The Pacific 
Mail carries it into 
the Orient; the 
Southern Pacific and 
the Union Pacific 
carry it across the 
deserts and over the 
mountains into the 
silences of the forests 
in the farthest North- 
west. Mexico and 
Panama know him. 
He explored Alaska 
and Siberia. He 


pushed his way into ] 
so intense that his party was stoned. He is 
a magnificent pioneer, always pushing on- 


ward and upward, 
great extensions. 


dynamo of energy, 
and any weapon is 
a means to an end. 
‘ Harriman is cold, 
distant, repellent, 
and has no friends,” 
says one writer. That 
is another bald mis- 
representation. Har- 
riman is introspective 
in manner. Unless 
interested he is apt 
to appear indifferent 
and bored. He is 
impatient of incom- 
petence. He feels 
that his time is too 
valuable to waste it 
acting as instructor 
or tutor for every 
wandering promoter 
or curiosity-seeker 
that gets to him. 
Arouse his_ interest 
and he talks in whip- 
lash sentences. He 
has a quaint and 
quizzical method of 
MR. HARRIMAN AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-SIX expression and _fre- 
quently employs a 
Japan when feeling was simile to explain himself. Just before the 
big drop in stocks two years ago a friend who 
j had just returned from Europe dropped into* 
taking all the risks of | Mr. Harriman’s office to see him. The con- 


“T am not a ten-per-cent. versation turned on the market, and the friend 


man,” says he, and he takes his chance where said that he thought he would buy some 
he can make one hundred or one thousand _ stocks. Harriman swung around in his chair, 


per cent. He 
has done more 
to build up this 
country than any 
other one man 
in his genera- 
tion. Condemn 
his methods if 
you want to— 
and many of 
them ought to 
be condemned 

yet he is a 
builder. He 
has pushed his 
roads into cor- 
ners where 


focused his 
heavy glasses 
upon the other’s 
face, and said 
quizzically, 
‘‘Have you 
any money?” 
“Ves? said 
the friend. 
“How much?” 
said Mr. Harri- 
man. The friend 
told him. Har- 
riman was silent 
ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, WEST HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY for a moment, 
E. H. Harriman’s father officiated here at a salary of two then he turned 
hundred dollars a year and looked 
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RAILROAD GROUP TAKEN ON THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL INSPECTION TRIP AT ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, IN 1889 


The tall man directly in front of the post is Stuyvesant Fish. Next to Fish is E. T. Jeffery, president of the Denver & Rio Grande. 
Harriman is directly behind and between the two. It was the Harriman background days 
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across the street toward Trinity cemetery. 
With an abruptness that seemed to switch 
the subject he said, 

“To you ever read the Bible?” 

“Veu:” 

“Familiar with it?” 

“Fog.” 

“Well, that fellow who went and hid his 
talent may not have been the fool he has 
always been credited with being. There are 
times——”’ It 
was enough. 
The friend hid 
his talent. 

On another 
occasion Wes- 
ton, the elderly 
pedestrian, 
had started 
for an over- 
continent 
wahkk. (dt 
breezed into 
the mind of 
some freak- 
loving editor 
te canvass the 
successful 
business men 
of the country 
who had 
passed the 
prime of life 
and ask them 
if they thought 
they could ac- 
complish such 
a journey as 
the one Wes- 
ton had _ set 
out upon. A 
reporter 
reached Mr. 
Harriman and 
propounded 
the question 
to him. Mr. 
Harriman 
looked at the man for a moment and then 
snapped out, 

“Yes—if I put my mind on it.” 

That was characteristic of the man. Har- 
riman doesn’t think there is anything he can- 
not do if he puts his mind on it. He is feeble 
in body. He is constantly fighting physical 
ills that would drag down another man, and 
yet with a serenity of conviction that admits 
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of no argument he tackles an immense pro- 
ject and puts it through because he puts his 
mind on it. 

Somewhere in the neighborhood of twenty- 
five years ago J. P. Morgan, then at the 
zenith of his power, planned a reorganization 
of the Erie Railroad, which Fiske, Gould, 
Drew, and the other wreckers had torn to 
pieces. Everything was going along finely. 
Suddenly the whole scheme ran into a derail 
signal and 
piled up on a 
siding. An 
unknown 
broker had 
formed a pro- 
tective com- 
mittee and 
suddenly ap- 
peared in the 
office of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. 
demanding 
concessions. 
He got them. 
The insight he 
showed into 
the situation 
was so clear 
and his ground 
so firm that 
even Jj. P. 
Morgan was 
impressed and 
asked aggres- 
sively, 

“Whom do 
you repre- 
sent?” 

“Myself,” 
said the un- 
known with 
equal force 
and brevity. 

The un- 
known was 
E. H. Harri- 
man, and he 
has gone on representing the same interests 
ever since. He has been called a Standard 
Oil man, a Hill man, a Vanderbilt man, a 
Morgan man, and the agent of others, but 
when the smoke sifts away it is always seen 
that it is the same old interest, “ Myself,” 
that is being served. That was Harriman’s 
first appearance as a railroad man. Since then 
he has gone steadilyforward—never backward. 
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MR. HARRIMAN AND HIS SECOND DAUGHTER, 





MRS, ROBERT LIVINGSTON GERRY (DRIVING), 


IN THE COACHING PARADE, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Harriman does not like to talk about 
his early life. It was a time of privation and 
toil. He came of a family rich in traditions, 
health, and integrity, but woefully poor in 
the goods of this world. Down at Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, is a church founded in 
1702. Itisafashionable church now. If one 
admires the simple and beautiful chancel a 
guide will tell him that it was put there by 
E. H. Harriman and his brother to memorize 
their birthplace, for they were born there 
The parish records show that E. H. Harriman 
was born on February 25, 1848, in the rectory 
of this church. His father was the Rev. 
Orlando Harriman, Jr., who first appears in 
the annals of the church in 1841 as a deacon. 
The elder Harriman served as junior prin- 
cipal of the Academy at Sing Sing, New York, 
as assistant rector at Tarrytown, and in 1844 
was appointed rector of St. George’s Church 
at Hempstead, where E. H. Harriman was 
born. He held the position until 1849, when 
he left after a controversy with the parish offi- 
cials over arrears of salary, going to Staten 
Island as assistant rector of St. Paul’s at 
Castleton. 

When E. H. Harriman was six years old 
the family moved to Jersey City. There 
were four sons, John Nelson, Orlando, Ed 





ward H., and William McCurdy, and two 
daughters, Lily and Annie. [From the year 
1850 to 1866 hangs a heavy cloud. It was 
a period of extreme poverty. Through it 
stands out the splendid heroism of a magnifi- 
cent woman, the mother of E. H. Harriman, 
who came of an old and aristocratic family 
of New Brunswick, New Jersey. Through 
these trying years she steadily taught her hus- 
band patience and her sons true manliness. 
How much of his steadfastness, his courage, 
and superb command E. H. Harriman de- 
rives from his mother we can only blindly 
guess at. Late in the sixties, through the 
death of a relative, the family inherited some 
money. It was not a great deal, but it en- 
abled the father to retire, and the family 
moved to a comfortable home in Jersey City. 
E. H. Harriman was educated at the district 
schools and finished with a two years’ course 
at a church school. He married early in life 
and married well. His wife was a Miss Mary 
Averell, of Rochester, whose father was a 
capitalist and successful business man. He 
has two sons, W. Averell and Roland, and 
three daughters, Mary, Cornelia—who mar- 
ried Robert L. Gerry—and Carol. The 
rest of the family story is soon told. The 
oldest brother, John Nelson, died some years 
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ago, the youngest, William McCurdy, more re- 
cently. Orlando is in business in Brooklyn. 
Both the daughters married well. The 
father and mother have been dead for many 
years. 

E. H. Harriman entered Wall Street as a 
clerk and without capital. Just how he got 
the capital for a start is unknown, but he ap- 
peared upon the floor of the Stock Exchange 
in 1870 as a member and floor-trader. From 
the very outset of his trading he was success- 
ful. He was a nimble and shrewd operator. 
In the years from 1870 to 1883 he saw many 
panics and failures, but he made money right 
along until he was known as a capitalist. It 
was in the latter year that he made his ad- 
vent into the railroad field through his elec- 
tion to the Board of Directors of the Illinois 
Central Railroad. This election was brought 
about by Stuyvesant Fish, who was elected 
vice-president in that year. Fish and Harri- 
man had been floor-traders together. When- 
ever Fish went out to lunch he would hand his 
trading slip to Harriman, who was considered 
the most alert of all the floor-workers. So 
far as can be discovered Harriman made no 
impression in the Illinois Central at that time. 

Times 
swung on. 


The years 
from 1889 to 
1896 appear 


to have no 
significance in 
the annals of 
Harriman’s 
empire - build- 
ing, but in 
truth they 
were most im- 
portant years. 
It was the 


















period when he perfected himself in the phys- 
ical details of railroad management, when 
by patient research and study of the details 
of railroad operation he prepared himself 
for the personal management of the great 
roads he has since acquired, some of which 
fell ripe into his hands as a result of a combi- 
nation of influences extending over the period 
from 1892 to 1896. In 1892, the money 
question had become a threat. Later, crops 
promised failure. The restlessness of labor 
culminated in the Homestead riots, at Pitts- 
burg. Dozens of small railroads failed, 
because they had been forced to incur great 
debts to keep up the pace in the previous 
years, and because they were too fond of 
fighting. At the close of the year, Jay Gould 
died—just before the direful harvest came 
ripe to the sickle of the reapers. 

On February 20, 1893, the Reading fell, 
crushed by a load of debt incurred in the dis- 
astrous effort of Mr. A. A. McLeod to con- 
solidate the anthracite railroads. Early in 
May the National Cordage bubble burst. On 
July 25 the sin-burdened Erie collapsed. 
On August 16 the Northern Pacific slipped 
from the careless hands of its owners and 
smashed like an idol of 
clay. On October 13 a 
merciful receivership 
rescued the Union Pacific 
from its government-rid- 
den administrators. In 
December the Atchison 
tumbled from its pedestal 
of lofty but unearned 
dividends. The sad year 
closed with the bank- 
ruptcy of the New York 
& New England, another 
sacrifice to the ambition 
of Mr. A. A. McLeod. 





MR. HARRIMAN’S STEAM-YACHT ‘‘SULTANA ” 
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In this same period, 642 
state and national banks 
collapsed, and the mercan- 
tile failures totaled over 
$330,000,000. In the first 
six months, Europe drew 
away over $60,000,000 of 
gold, and financial exhaus- 
tion grinned from the fast- 
emptying corners of the 


National Treasury. The 
specter of “free silver” 
stalked in the land. Rail- 


roads and business lay inert 
from exhaustion. The 
great struggle over the gold 
standard was at hand. 

Meanwhile Harriman 
had mastered the details 
and intricacies of railway 
operation and was waiting 
to take advantage of any 
chance offered by the panic. 
He was a product of Wall 
Street. He knew the tape 
ind its meaning. He saw 
the first timid forerunners 
\f better times. With 
almost uncanny prescience 
he saw the wonderful re- 
vival that was to occur in 
the golden days following 
McKinley’s election. He 
rejuvenation of the MR 
country. With a com 
fortable fortune stowed away he scanned the 
wreck-strewn shores of finance for his op 
portunity, and his alert eye fastened upon the 
Union Pacific. Its wreck was the worst; its 
promise of profit the greatest. It had 
rested for five years in the hands of receivers. 
Plan after plan for its resuscitation had failed. 
Even the mighty Morgan had undertaken a 
reorganization scheme and failed. At this 
point Harriman put his foot on the ladder 
which was to enable him to climb to such 
great heights. 

A mixed syndicate, headed by the great 
banking-firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., stepped 
to the front and offered the government, in 
round figures, $58,000,000 in cash for the 
property and to assume an obligation of 
$27,000,000 to reimburse the old _first- 
mortgage bondholders. In this syndicate 
E. H. Harriman was an inconspicuous figure. 
The offer was accepted, and on the last day 
of January, 1898, the road was turned over 
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to the syndicate. The road they bought, a 
main line from Ogden to Omaha, had only 
about eighteen hundred miles of track. The 
next step was to purchase a group known as 
the Kansas Pacific. This cost $6,303,000, 
and was the last money put up by the syndi- 
cate. 

There is no need to tell what the Union 
Pacific is to-day, with its $636,000,000 of 
stocks and bonds, its ten-per-cent. dividends, 
its ownership of the Southern Pacific and 
other lines, its treasure-chest of $150,000,000 
of money, and its enormous credit. The 
growth of the road was marvelous. Harri- 
man forged to the front as the dominant figure 
of the syndicate. He poured millions into the 
property, buying new equipment, abolishing 
grade-crossings, and improving the physical 
condition of the road. Every dollar put in 


was a borrowed dollar, and it came back 
an hundredfold. 
was excellent. 


The stock soared. Credit 
Then the big mergers began. 








MISS MARY HARRIMAN RIDING ON HER FATHER’S ESTATE AT ARDEN 


The men are Mr. Harriman and 


Harriman abruptly displaced Winslow Pierce, 
the Gould representative, as chairman of the 
Board of Directors. The Oregon Railroad 
and Navigation Co. and the Oregon Short 
Line were bought in. More golden profits. 
The Union Pacific and its allies were. es- 
tablished and enormously rich. Harriman 
glanced afield. The Kansas City, Pittsburg 
& Gulf needed reorganization. Harriman 
reorganized it. The Chicago & Alton 
needed looking after. Again the Harriman 
interests took hold. This is a hundred- 
times-told tale. There is no need of going 
into details here, but the life of Harriman 
cannot be written without pointing to these 
two master-craftsman deals, and you can 
draw your own conclusions. 

About this time Harriman saw that it was 
necessary to get control of the Southern Pa- 
cific as an ally for the Union Pacific. Nego- 
tiations were under way with Collis P. Hunt- 
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Ex-Governor Odell, of New York 


ington, the biggest and most courageous of all 
the old Pacific railroad builders, when Mr. 
Huntington suddenly died in the night in his 
camp in the Adirondacks. This was late in 
1900. On February 1, 1901, the financial 
world was startled by the announcement that 
the Southern Pacific road had been bought 
by the Union Pacific. Almost the first act of 
Mr. Harriman was to depose C. M. Hays, the 
president, and Charles Tweed, the chairman, 
of the Board and assume absolute control. 
The great banking-house of Speyer & Com- 
pany, which had acted as bankers for the 
Huntington, Crocker, and Stanford estates 
and had opposed the sale, was forced out of 
any voice in the management. ‘Tweed en- 
tered the banking-firm of Speyer & Company, 
and if you want to find any of the real dyed- 
in-the wool, never-forget-it enemies of Harri- 
man just peer behind the mahogany desks in 
the white marble building on Pine Street, New 
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pany on the door. 


The purchase of the Southern Pacific did 
not cost Harriman and his associates a dollar. 
The Union Pacific, grown into a financial 
colossus, created a mortgage for $100,000,000 
and issued and sold $40,000,000 worth of 


bonds at par and 
took over the prop- 
erty. Almost over- 
night the whole 
complexion of the 
Southern Pacific 
changed. Harriman 
took hold, manned it 
with his officers, and 
started operation. 
Just about this 
time Harriman was 
looking for an en- 
trance into Chicago 
for the Union Pacific. 
He decided that the 
Burlington had about 
the proper trackage 
and terminals, and he 
undertook to make 
a traffic arrangement 
or to take over the 
road. James J. Hill 
and J. P. Morgan, 
who considered the 
Northwest their pri- 
vate domain, bought 
the Burlington, 
checked Harriman, 
and refused him an 
entrance into Chi- 
cago. Control of 
the road was turned 
over to the Great 
Northern and the 
Northern Pacific, the 
Hill-Morgan roads. 
This transaction 
precipitated the 
panic of May 9, 1901, 
broke hundreds and 
thousands of Wall 
Street operators, 
shook the Stock Ex- 
change to its very 


foundations, brought great financial institu- 
tions to the tottering verge of ruin, and aged 
great financiers years in a day. 
as great a whirlwind day as the street ever 
saw, and it was brought about in this manner. 


York, that has the name of Speyer & Com- 
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W. AVERELL AND ROLAND, 
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When Harriman found himself shut out of 


Chicago and the Northwest he suddenly 


HARRIMAN 


Pacific. ( 
Morgan firm and demanded a part in the 


jumped into the stock-market and bought 
$65,000,000 worth of the $155,000,000 of 
outstanding capital-stock of the Northern 


With this holding he went to the 
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Burlington, but was 
refused. The Mor- 
gan firm then retali- 
ated by going into 
the market and buy- 


.ing $15,000,000 


worth of common 
stock, which, added 
to the $28,000,000 
worth already owned 
of this issue, gave 
the firm control of 
the common stock. 
In the meantime 
Harriman accumu- 
lated more stock of 
both varieties until 
he owned $78,000,- 
ooo worth of North- 
ern Pacific, enough 
to control it. The 
panic was_precipi- 
tated by the Morgan 
and Harriman inter- 
ests calling for the 
stock they had 
bought. Hundreds 
and thousands were 
short of the market. 
Northern Pacific 
rocketed to one thou- 
sand dollars a share. 
Only a truce between 
the great interests 
prevented absolute 
chaos. 

Harriman got 
what he was after, 
which was control of 
the Northern Pacific, 
but in the end he was 
thwarted by a trick. 
The stock of the 
Northern Pacific was 
divided into $80,000,- 


coo common and $75,000,000 preferred. 
There was a clause in the by-laws allowing 
the retirement of the preferred at par at any 


time. 





Morgan controlled the board of di- 
rectors, and it was decided to retire the pre- 
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ferred at par. With this out of the way the 
Morgan-Hill clique, controlling $43,000,000 
worth of the common stock, had a majority. 
The battle was over, but the waves ran 
high for months.. The Northern Securities 
Company was formed, and Mr. Harriman 
entered the combine. He took a seat in the 
directorates of the Northern Pacific and the 
Northern Securities Company. Then the 
government ordered the merger dissolved, 
and Mr. Hill decided that he would break it up 
by giving each 
one a pro-rata 
share of all 
the stocks in 
the merger; 
that is, pro- 
rata as far as 
his holdings 
in the Securi- 
ties company 
went. Harri- 
man fought 
this bitterly. 
“T put in 
Northern Pa- 
cific stock,” 
he said, “and 
I want North- 
ern Pacific 
stock back.” 
There was 
a compromise 
later, but Mr. 
Harriman 
had taught 
the Morgan- 
Hill group to 
fear him, and 
his territory is 
respected. 
The history 
of Harriman 
is a history of 
battle. In 
1902 he 
locked horns 
with the 
Moore interests in trying to get control of the 
Northwestern, but failed to put his plan 
through. In 1903 he had a spectacular fight 
with James R. Keene. Keene was bulling 
Southern Pacific stock, in which he had a 
pool. He declared that Harriman had 
promised a dividend on the stock, and he 
went to the courts and tried to force Harri- 
man to pay a dividend, but failed. There 
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HOW THE BUILDING OPERATIONS FOR MR. HARRIMAN’S NEW 
HOUSE ON THE HILLTOP AT ARDEN ARE CARRIED ON 
The inclined railway three-quarters of a mile long transports 
material. This is the smallest railway E. H. Harriman owns 


was a mysterious releasing of several hun- 
dred thousand sharesof Southern Pacific stock 
from the Union Pacific and the Oregon Short 
Line treasuries under a drawback agreement 
with William Rockefeller. Thousands upon 
thousands of shares of this stock were hurled 
at the Keene pool, which went broke, and 
down in the wreckage went the great firm of 
Talbot J. Taylor, son-in-law of Mr. Keene. 
Did the stock released to Rockefeller break 
the pool? No one knows, but the special in- 
vestigators of 
the Interstate 
Commerce 
Commission 
think that it 


did. 
The next 
fight in Mr. 


Harriman’s 
stormy career 
was when 
Edwin Haw- 
ley withdrew 
from the 
Harriman 
lines and went 
in with the 
Goulds to 
build the 
Western Pa- 
cific and par- 
allel the Union 
Pacific’s cen- 
tral branch. 
With about as 
much cere- 
mony as kick- 
ing a dog off 
a door-mat 
George J. 
Gould and his 
counsel, Wins- 
low Pierce, 
were dropped 
from the Un- 
ion Pacific, 
and the fight 
was on. That quarrel still rages. 

About this time the great wrangle in the 
Equitable Life, with all the consequent up- 
heavals in the insurance world, took place. 
James Hazen Hyde, a young gentleman with 
esthetic tastes, a love for giving dinners to 
French actresses, and planting violets at his 
horses’ bridles, had fallen heir to the control 
of this enormous company. The old régime 
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looked askance at the Hyde eccentricities. A 
cabal headed by some of the older officials 
of the company precipitated revelations that 
shook the company to its foundations. At 
this juncture Harriman, who was a power in 
the Equitable, stepped in and had the so- 
called Frick Committee appointed to inves- 
tigate. Harriman led Hyde to believe that he 
would stand by him, and urged him to accept 
the Frick report, whatever it might be. The 
report turned out to be a censure of the Hyde 
methods, and Hyde, stung to a fury, turned 
on Harriman and sold the company to 
Thomas F. Ryan. 

Had Hyde taken Harriman’s advice the 
whole affair would have been glossed over and 
put aside as the peccadillos of a young man, 
and a puppet show of reform for the edifi- 
cation of the public would have been made. 
As it was the action of Hyde opened wide the 
door, and the scandals are too recent to need 
reiteration. In this deal Harriman got one 
of the worst set-backs of his career. Hyde, 
without consulting him, sold the mighty 
Equitable to Ryan—a Harriman foe. When 
Harriman heard this he went directly to Ryan 
and demanded a half interest. 

“T don’t care what it cost,” he said. “I 
will take half.” 

Ryan neatly refused, and the great treasure- 
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chests of that company are no longer open to 
Harriman, while Ryan sits snugly by. 

Along about 1907 Harriman broke with 
Theodore Roosevelt, then President of the 
United States, and precipitated as bitter a 
war as any he had ever engaged in. Harri- 
man had raised $260,000 for the Roosevelt 
campaign fund—at Roosevelt’s personal so- 
licitation, he said. The subsequent acts of 
Mr. Roosevelt did not conform to what Harri- 
man considered the obligations of that money- 
raising campaign, and he wrote to Sidney 
Webster recounting all the steps of the re- 
lations with Roosevelt and wound up with, 

“Where do I stand?” 

This quarrel precipitated a fight against 
the Harriman interests from every arm of the 
administration, but by skilful strategy Harri- 
man held his own until Roosevelt went out 
of office. He is building—building all the 
time. His whole life is summed up in the 
words he has made famous. Surface indi- 
cations are that his ambition is to secure all 
the roads of the United States and bring them 
under one control. If he makes as great 
strides in the next fifteen years as he has in 
the last—and his health holds out—it is not 
impossible that he may do so. Does he? In 
his own language, 

“Not yet, but = 














The Elimination of Danger at Sea 


By John Robinson Binns 


Editor's Note.—It is unnecessary to explain who the author of this article is. 
Last January * Jack” Binns gave an example of heroic conduct, devotion to duty, and 
alertness of mind under the most adverse circumstances that made his name a house- 
hold word the world over. Apart from this he performed a signal service to human- 
ity. Not many months before the disaster to the “ Republic,” a well-known expert 
in maritime matters declared that the wireless telegraph was “of no value whatever 
as a life-saver.” Had a less plucky and resourceful man been on board that sinking 
liner this opinion would have gained many converts, but one eventual result of those 
long anxious hours in the wrecked wireless cabin will be the enforced installation of 
the wireless telegraph on all passenger steamers. In the pursuit of his profession Mr. 
Binns became much interested in the question of safety on the sea, and in the follow- 
ing article gives a comprehensive account of what has been accomplished in that direction. 


LL the mystery and ductions of the French chef are on the table. 


) all the danger and all 
the glamour that for- 
merly surrounded those who 
went down to the sea in 
ships are rapidly being dis- 
solved by the cold and 
scientific inventions of the 
modern day. To cross the 
ocean now is not so dangerous as to cross 
Broadway. Longitudinal and _ transverse 
bulkheads, wireless telegraphy, submarine 
bells, and fog-sirens, with various life-sav- 
ing devices, have practically eliminated all 
danger at sea for those who travel upon 
modern and fully equipped ships. To be 
sure, sailing vessels, undermanned ships, and 
those without modern equipment are still 
subject to the old terrors of the sea, but this 
type of vessel is fast disappearing, and it is 
almost possible that in the future those who 
are really afraid of accidental death will take 
permanent refuge at sea, for there they will 
encounter no railroad or street-car mishaps, 
fire cannot reach them, and earthquakes will 
not destroy them. What once was a source 
of terror will then be a haven of safety. 
With the elimination of danger and mys- 
tery sea-travel takes on a lifeless monotony. 
The great liners follow their beaten tracks 
with the regularity of ferry-boats. The news 
of the day is at your hand by wireless. The 
delicacies of the hothouse and the finest pro- 
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The staterooms are as luxurious as those of 
any hotel. The gymnasiums and Turkish 
baths, the deck-sports and other methods of 
recreation, however, tend to allay what would 
otherwise bea humdrum voyage. If anybody 
ever invents a sure cure for seasickness, the 
last real objection to the sea will have been 
eliminated, unless there is some one suffi- 
ciently peevish to complain because he can- 
not play billiards: 

This change in the old order of things is 
being gradually accepted in a philosophic 
manner by the men of that sturdy race who, 
it is said, are heard to mutter above the hur- 
ricane’s roar, ‘‘God help those on land to 
night!” For the true sailor is drawn to the 
sea by its danger and excitement, and every 
one of that type on board a thirty-thousand 
ton leviathan must feel that life is no longer 
really worth the living. 

Every step in the evolution of civilization 
that has facilitated navigation—improve 
ments in the shape of the ship’s hull, the 
substitution of sails for oars, the invention of 
the mariner’s compass, and so on up to the 
present marvels of the transatlantic service 
—has naturally lessened in some respect the 
dangers of the sea, but the greatest strides 
have been made within the last few years. 
These have been accomplished not only by 
increased strength of construction, but by 
the invention and practical application of 
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many devices that either permit intercom- 
munication between vessels on the high seas 
or give notice of the proximity of peril be- 
fore it would otherwise become evident to 
the senses. With each new success in the 
working of these safety-appliances there 
opens up a wonderful field of possibilities, 
the contemplation of which is of the greatest 
interest. 

The great size of the modern liner gives a 
feeling of security with an increased sense of 
comfort. Twenty-five years ago, when the 
soo-foot keels of the Etruria and Umbria 
were laid, it was believed that the limit of 
practical length had been reached, but that 
was before the twin screws and the quad 
ruple-expansion engine had been used in 
steamship construction. And the mind, if 
there was one in 1884, that could have pic- 
tured the 860-foot Olympic plowing the 
ocean-lanes in 1911 would have possessed as 
great powers of imagination as did Sir 
Isambard Brunel, who, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, planned and built the 
Great Eastern, which was doomed to com- 
mercial failure solely because the efficienéy 
of the marine engine in that day was totally 
inadequate to the demands of so great a hull. 
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With the constant addition of steamships 
to the transatlantic lines the danger of col 
lision at sea correspondingly increased until 
the steamer-lanes were adopted. FEast- and 
west-bound vessels now pursued definite and 
totally distinct paths across the ocean, and 
sailing vessels were warned to keep from 
them. This was a great step in the direc- 
tion of security, but even with these precau 
tions terrible tragedies now and then oc- 
curred. 

The awful fate which overtook the La 
Bourgogne in the summer of 1898 and the 
loss of the Norge some years later directed 
the attention of marine architects to obtain- 
ing more efficient protection from the com- 
partment bulkheads, which, owing to the use 
of twin screws and twin engines, were being 
placed longitudinally as well as transversely 
in all up-to-date vessels. The compart 
ments were shut off from one another by 
hand-closed steel doors. This arrangement 
was by no means entirely satisfactory, and 
consequently a system of doors operated by 
hydraulic pressure was devised. If a ship 
be struck and her hull penetrated the cap 
tain on the bridge rings a warning bell to 
the workers below, and the last man out of 








S.S. ‘‘SUEVIC” AT SOUTHAMPTON AFTER PARTING WITH HER WRECKED BOW OFF THE 
LIZARD, OVER TWO HUNDRED MILES AWAY 
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each compartment signals back to the 
bridge. Then the captain, by: pressing a 
button at hand,- causes ponderous doors to 
slide down, and all but the injured section is 
made absolutely water-tight, the whole op- 
eration taking no more than a few seconds. 

With the perfection of this device rapid 
foundering has been practically eliminated 
from all but the most severe of marine dis- 
asters. An unsinkable ship probably be- 
longs as much to the world of ideals as does 
a fire-proof 
building, but as 
we can, if we 
will, make com- 
bustion a slow 
and difficult 
process, sO. we 
can, except in 
the case of cer- 
tain very. rare 
types of acci- 
dents, keep a 
vitally injured 
ship afloat until 
helpcan be sum- 
moned or port 
reached. 

When trouble 
comes the wire- 
less operator 
sends the news 
in every direc- 
tion through the 
all-pervading 
ether. How in- 
valuable and 
wonderful are 
the workings of 
this latest devel- 
opment in te- 
legraphy was 
completely dem- 
onstrated by 
the recent 
cident to 
Republic. The ship was struck in her most 
vulnerable part. Her engines and dynamos 
were out of commission within five minutes, 
cutting off the source of light and power. 
The wireless operator’s cabin was wrecked 
and part of the apparatus disarranged and 
broken, but there were, fortunately, tem- 
porary sets and storage-batteries to fall back 
on. Communication with the outside world 
was quickly established and the Baltic actu- 
ally directed alongside through a blinding 
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DEVICE FOR THE RAPID CLOSING OF BULKHEAD DOORS 


The seaman is pulling a lever which sounds a warning below. 
Then a turn of the wheel (which cannot be moved 
until the signal lever has heen pulled) closes the 
bulkhead doors with sufficient pressure to 
force them through any obstacle 
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fog. But for the timely assistance obtained 
through the wireless telegraph another great 
disaster would in all probability have been 
added to the long list of tragedies of the sea. 

The danger of running on a rocky shore, 
one of the sailor’s chief terrors, is being 
gradually eliminated by improved sounding 
apparatus—the submarine bell and similar 
devices. Dangerous rocks and many light- 
ships have been fitted with the submarine 
bell, which tolls warning notes beneath the 
waves to a re- 
ceiving -appa- 
ratus placed be- 
low the water 
line of the fog 
bound vessel. 
Then the mes- 
sage is carried 
by telephone to 
the wheel 
house, and get- 
ting the direc- 
tion of the sound 
the steersman 
can send his 
ship into safe 
waters. It is 
hard to realize 
what it means 
to nerve-strain 
ed officers who, 
in impenetrable 
fog, pace the 
spray-swept 
bridge without 
food and with- 
out sleep, mind- 
ful of the many 
lives confided to 
their care, to 
feel that all 
points of dan- 
ger are marked 
with the sub- 
marine bell, 
whose tones can reach their ears through 
their telephone device. - 

What tremendous importance steel-hull 
and bulkhead construction has been to the 
preservation of life and property at sea is 
clearly evident if we compare the stories of 
the wrecking of iron and wooden vessels 
with those of modern steamships. In such 
disasters remarkable feats of salvage are now 
successfully performed, and the most unique 
case of this kind on record is undoubtedly 
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a fog-bound liner all watches 
are doubled and _ soundings 
constantly taken, by which 
the depth of the water is noted 
and a sample of the bottom 
obtained. As the latter is 
shown tobe shingle, sand, rock, 
or shell, the captain can locate 
his approximate position, for 
the character of the ocean-bed 
is given on his charts. With 
the submarine bell and the 
siren he can make himself 
heard within a radius of several 
miles. An instrument has re- 
cently been brought out by a 
wireless telegraph company 
which indicates the distance 
of a signaling ship or station. 
This is one of the most valu- 
able of new contributions to 
the safety of the traveler at sea. 

Fire at sea, while always a 
serious matter, does not pos- 
sess anything like its old-time 
terror on the great modern 
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that of the Swevic. One day about two 
years ago, in a dense fog, this Australian 
liner ran hard and fast on the Lizard, that 
famous bugbear of mariners on the rocky 
Cornish coast. To all appearances, and 
judging from all experience, the vessel’s 
career was ended, since about one-third of 
her length was held as in a vise by the jagged 
rocks. She was a new boat, built in the 
strongest and most scientific manner, and 
her owners, knowing that they could not get 
their vessel back intact, resolved to save the 
best part of her. The plates of the hull 
were loosened just aft of the stranded por- 
tion; a charge of dynamite around the bows 
blew the ship in two, and the after part 
floated in deep water. While the maimed 
Suevic was being towed to Southampton a 
new bow was placed under construction at 
Belfast. When this was completed it, too, 
was taken to the Channel port, the two por- 
tions, old and new, were fastened together, 
and the stanch vessel was as good as new. 
The sea-fog is one marine danger that 
may never be completely overcome. Vigi- 
lance, ceaseless vigilance, must attend the 
vessel’s passage through fog until some 
unborn genius finds a way to dispel it. On CAPTAIN READ OF THE ‘‘SENECA” 
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BRITISH BRIGANTINE “ WHITE WINGS”—A DERELICT 


steamships. The thing of chief importance 
is to insure its immediate detection, and this 
is now made possible by an ingenious system of 
tubes running from every compartment in 
the hold to the bridge. Above these outlets 


electric fans create a constant current of air 
drawn from below. If the slightest trace of 


smoke appears in any portion of the hold 
its presence will quickly be noted on the 
Even the fact. of a pipe’s being 


bridge. 


‘“JEBBA ” ON THE ROCKS OFF SALCOMBE, DEVONSHIRE 
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DEVICE FOR THE INSTANTANEOUS DETECTION 
OF FIRE IN A VESSEL’S HOLD 


A current of air is drawn from every compartment 
through the tubes 


smoked in the lowest depths of the vessel 
does not escape the knowledge of the navi- 
gating officers above. 

Two of the greatest existing dangers to 
navigation are derelicts, water-logged or sub- 
merged, and icebergs.. Every first-class gov- 
ernment now wages ceaseless war on the 
former by means of specially designed and 
equipped vessels which start in search of one 
of the menacing obstacles as soon as its 
whereabouts is reported. A charge of dyna- 
mite or a torpedo quickly ends its imperiling 
career, and the high seas are freed of one 
unit of danger. 

In this country information as to the posi- 
tion of derelicts is sent out from the Hydro- 
graphic Office at. Washington. For years 
this most efficient arm of the government has 
been issuing papers to every out-bound craft, 
to be placed in bottles and tossed overboard 


at a noted time in any latitude and longitude 
and to be picked up by some one in another 
latitude and longitude. Thus the Hydro- 
graphic officials are enabled to publish 
monthly an accurate pilot-chart giving the 
set and speed of the currents. 

Shipmasters unfailingly report any dere- 
lict sighted, and give its position. A calcu- 
lation is made at Washington based upon 
the set of the current for that particular time 
of year in order that its course may be fol- 
lowed. Notice is sent to the Treasury De- 
partment, whose business it is to remove the 
dangerous obstacle. The position of the 
derelict with date of sighting appears in the 
next issue of the pilot-chart. The actual 
work of derelict-destroying was formerly en- 
trusted to the revenue cutters, but the United 
States government now possesses a specially 
built destroyer, the Seneca, manned with 
revenue officers and men under orders from 
the Treasury Department. In appearance 
the Seneca resembles a revenue cutter, but 
she is equipped with a torpedo-tube, a pow- 
erful wrecking-pump, and strong towing- 
bitts at the stern so that, should she find a 
derelict worth saving, she can bring it to 
port. The Seneca ably proved her towing 
ability by her work on the sinking Republic. 

In the early spring huge fragments of arctic 
glaciers break away and are carried by 
ocean-currents into the tracks of steamships 
and sailing vessels. These are the icebergs, 
a real menace to life and property on the 
northern seas. Avoidance is obviously the 
only method of dealing with the unfriendly 
objects, and when they are due the North 
Atlantic liners have another hundred miles 
added to their course. Nevertheless, over 
this more southerly route a sharp lookout is 
kept, and whenever an iceberg is sighted its 
position is taken and the information con- 
veyed either by wireless or flag-signal to 
every passing vessel. No captain is ever 
easy until he has passed out of the iceberg 
zone. 

Large safety factors in marine transpor- 
tation consist of provisions for rescue and 
maintenance of discipline in time of trouble. 
It is scarcely necessary to note that on the 
great liners every life-saving device that ex- 
perience and foresight have shown to be 
valuable is installed. Large water-tight life- 
boats, fully equipped, and life-preservers, 
detonating-bombs and rockets, and emer- 
gency pumps are amply provided for every 
vessel. The steel-hulled steamship of the 
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present day is undoubtedly able to weather 
the fiercest storm that has ever appeared 
upon a wintry ocean, but to add to the com- 
fort of those on board, or to help in case of 
disablement, some vessels are fitted with ap- 
paratus for pouring oil from the bows to re- 
duce the size and violence of the waves. 

Discipline to cope with any emergency in 
the best manner has reached a high degree 
of efficiency. National governments, with 
the hearty cooperation of the steamship 
companies, have paid minute attention to 
this. So far as the steamer’s executive staff 
is concerned, every officer is a captain in 
himself. It is a legal requirement in most 
countries that no officer may sail without a 
master’s certificate, and an evidence of simi- 
lar proficiency in their own department is 
required of all the engineers. The wireless 
operator must also pass a strict government 
examination before he can lawfully perform 
his duties. 

Those unacquainted with shipping inter- 
ests have little conception of the stringent 
manner in which a government examines 
every ship sailing under its flag 
before she leaves the home port. 
Mechanical experts make exhaust- 
ive examinations, the crew is mus- 
tered and put through the various 
life-saving drills, and every life-boat 
is inspected, and the result of this 
inspection must be shown as satis- 
factory before clearance papers are 
issued. 

Of course the majority of acci- 
dents at sea to-day befall the old- 
time style of vessels. I say “‘old- 
.time” style because development in 
shipbuilding has not been entirely 
in the line of steamships, and some 
sailing ships of recent date ‘are 
marvels of size and strength, every 
bit as well protected against the 
dangers of the sea as are their 
steam-propelled sisters. The mon- 
ster ships built for the special pur- 
pose of carrying saltpeter, gun- 
powder, .or other explosives some- 
times have a displacement of twelve 
thousand tons and over, and are fit- 
ted with all the improvements that 
modern ship-construction has 
evolved. They often carry a small 
auxiliary engine driving a propeller 
large enough to give the ship head- 
way in a calm, or keep her head up 
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in stormy weather. Therefore disaster 
is far more apt to overtake some hum- 
bler craft, and these are so numerous that 
every man who regularly follows the sea 
is pretty sure sooner or later to witness some 
misfortune to his seafaring brothers. 

One of the most interesting cases of life- 
saving I ever witnessed was in the spring of 
1907, while returning from a cruise in the 
Caribbean Sea. At Colon we were delayed 
a day in quarantine because we had come 
directly from La Guayra, an infected port. 
At Nassau we were again held up, this time 
by a terrific storm which arose with appalling 
suddenness. We could not get our ship in- 
side the harbor, and it was impossible to 
embark our waiting passengers for three 
days. But these delays meant salvation for 
the crew of a Norwegian bark which we 
sighted about two hundred miles east of St. 
Augustine, Florida. She was water-logged, 
her sails were torn to ribbons and the jib- 
boom and bowsprit snapped off from the 
stem. Thirteen men were clinging to her 
masts in the last stages of exhaustion. They 
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Air is pumped into the mask worn by the fireman 
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had been battling against the elements for 
three days, ever since their ship had sprung 
a leak, in fact, and for the last twenty-four 
hours had been clinging to the masts with 


the tenacity of despair. A very heavy sea 
was running, but long before we hove up 
alongside our boats had been swung out in 
readiness to be lowered into the sea. 

The task of getting the unfortunate men 
from the masts was not accomplished with- 
out a great deal of difficulty, for by this time 
their arms, hands, and fingers were numbed 
beyond control, but with the tender care of 
our men this was accomplished in record 
time, considering the high and dangerous 
seas. As soon as we had got them safely 
aboard, the boats put off again loaded with 
combustibles to fire the wreck. This was 
not accomplished, however, and in spite of 
every effort another derelict was added to 
the already large number roaming the North 
Atlantic. 

A couple of years ago we sighted a water- 
logged schooner off the Newfoundland 
Banks about two hundred miles southeast of 
Sable Island. Her masts and her jib-boom 
were still standing, and her mainsail was 
still set but reefed. Hanging from her after- 
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‘“BERLIN’’ BY MEANS OF A TORPEDO 


mast was the American flag with the union 
upside down and a knot in the center; below 
the knot the flag was in strings. Part of the 
stern had been carried away, and the board 
bearing her name was missing, but the home 
port, ‘‘Philadelphia,” was still visible and 
legible. We sailed all around her taking 
note of every detail, but there was no sign 
of life on board. One of the boats was 
missing. 

Happily such occurrences as these are 
growing fewer every year. They constitute 
the real mysteries of the sea, the list of 
which is a very long and sad one. They 
have their romantic side, it.is true, and read 
well in fiction, but-in reality they mean in 
every case sorrow and suffering to many 
hundreds of human beings. Is it not pleas- 
ant, therefore, to reflect upon how much the 
genius of man has done, and is still doing, 
to make secure the lives of seafaring folk, 
in whose behalf were directed for long ages 
a considerable portion of the prayers and 
supplications of humanity, powerless to cope 
with terrifying conditions and circumstances 
which we are learning to meet almost with 
the unconcern attaching to thecommonplace 
routine of every-day life ? 
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ABDUL’S PALACE-GUARD, CAPTURED AT YILDIZ KIOSK, HELD PRISONERS 
ON THE GALATA BRIDGE, CONSTANTINOPLE 


Abdul the Dethroned 


By Nicholas C. Adossides 


Editors Note.—Nicholas C. Adossides is the youngest son of the late Adossides 
Pasha, who for forty-six years was a high official under four Sultans, being successively 
Governor of Crete, Prince of Samos, Minister of the Interior, Imperial Commissioner of 
Rumania, and Envoy Extraordinary to the Dalmatian Provinces. A few months after 
his father's death he was nominated as attaché of the Foreign Office, but on account of 
his liberal tendencies he was soon forced to flee from Turkey. After his departure from 
Constantinople he was a student in the University of Paris and later went to London, 
where he learned English. He has lectured on Eastern affairs and the administration of 
Abdul- Hamid for two years in England, Scotland, and America, and took an important 
part in the propaganda which has j just succeeded in deposing the “sick man of Europe” 


from his blood-stained throne. To Mr. Adossides, who lived i in the sinister shadow of 
the throne, Abdul-Hamid i is a modern Nero. 


HE Yildiz Palace thrown open to the to be either returned to their families or 
public; a broken and furtive old man married off advantageously. ‘The brooding, 
with hundreds of thousands of mur- impenetrable walls of Yildiz, which have 

ders on his soul, gazing from the windows of witnessed so many orgies of blood and lust, 
a prison-palace in Salonica; the eunuchs and or, in lighter hours, have resounded to the 
spies of Yildiz scattered to the ends of theem- tingle and music of the harem recreations, 
pire or hung as a warning to the jackals of indeed witness the dawn of a new era. All 
the old régime; the great treasure of Abdul- _ that is left to remind of the old régime is the 
Hamid, said to be one hundred million solitary old man at Salonica with the handful 
dollars, about to be seized and turned over of women of his harem who share his im- 
to the Young Turks; hundreds of beautiful prisonment. 

women, sequestered for years in the harem, Thus the old passes and the new era 
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SONS OF ABDUL 


Buhar-naddin, the 


tallest of the three boys in the center, 
was his father’s choice as successor to the throne. 


THE DETHRONED 
is the favorite son of the Sultan 
At the extreme right and left 


and 


are the personal bodyguards of the Sultan’s sons 


dawns. Strong hands have taken control 
of the government. Sporadic massacres 
continue over the empire, but this is natural 
as a component part of a great readjustment. 
In time the new administration will control 
this blood-letting, and Turkey will have come 
out of the middle ages into the twentieth 
century. 

But what is to become of Abdul-Hamid, 
stigmatized for all time as “Abdul the 
Damned”? A military court will settle his 
fate. Even now it is collecting evidence for 
its final verdict, and soon Abdul-Hamid, the 
“Red Sultan,” the instigator of innumerable 
atrocities, the subtlest of politicians, the most 
astute diplomatist of modern times, the ablest 
of tragicomedians, and the most tyrannical 
of despots, must stand before the bar of 
justice and give an account of hisreign. Hum- 
bled and dishonored, he is condemned before 
he is heard. He will not be able, though he 
is ever so subtle, to explain away his countless 
crimes. He can no longer wreak his will. 
The vulture has been deprived of its talons; 
and, unless he is condemned to that death 
which he so undeniably deserves, he must 
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linger out his life in a cage knowing that his 
name will be perpetuated only by universal 


execration and eternal obloquy. He has to 
console him, it is true, a few ladies of his 
harem, and it is a strange commentary on 
his character that these are not the mothers 
of his children, nor those who have proved 
themselves by lives of conjugal devotion, but 
the youngest and the fairest of his household. 

Prematurely aged by anxiety and care, 
Abdul-Hamid, when I last saw him at the 
selamlik, seemed like an animated cadaver. 
Only the eyes, the restless eyes, indicated 
that the soul was alive, and now that it can 
no longer feed on flattery and rejuvenate 
itself, like the vampire, with the blood of 
countless victims, that, too, will collapse and 
crumble into ruin. One looked in vain for 
the sign of a heart. Yet every lineament 
revealed an alert intelligence, a vivid con- 
sciousness, and a dead conscience. 

In drawing a picture of this extraordinary 
personage, who for more than a generation 
has dominated the people of Turkey, it may 
be that anecdotes, many of which have come 
under my personal observation, will convey 
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a clearer idea than an appreciation based 
upon the historical events of his time. 

When Abdul-Hamid, for the second time, 
appointed my father governor of the island 
of Crete, it was at a very critical period. 
Moslems and Christians were each striving 
for supremacy. 
The Moham- 
medans, as is 
their usual cus- 
tom, had com- 
mitted many 
massacres, and 
the Cretans were 
consequently in 
a state of frenzy 
and rebellion. 

The Duke of 
Edinburgh, ad- 
miral of the 
British fleet in 
the Mediterra- 
nean, who was 
then stationed at 
Malta, offered 
my father his 
services, which 
were at once 
gratefully ac- 
cepted. The 
duke arrived 
with a number 
of men - of - war 
and anchored in 
the bay of Suda. 
My father, ac- 
companied by his 
military staff, 
went on_ board 
the flag-ship to 
salute his Grace. 
The visit was 
promptly re- 
turned by the 
duke and his 
officers, who 
came in full uni- 
form that they 
might impress the natives with the impor- 
tance of their visit. 

The same evening the duke and his party 
were officially entertained at a ball given in 
their honor. At the same hour, outside of 
the city and in the mountains, the Turks and 
the Cretans were occupied in the agreeable 
pastime of cutting each other’s throats. 
While the entertainment was in progress the 
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The new Sultan of Turkey 
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duke and my father quietly withdrew. After 
a prolonged conference they came to the 
conclusion that in order to pacify the island 
it would be necessary to surround it with the 
British men-of-war. So only could they 
prevent the Greeks and the Turks from 
landing volun- 
teers to aid 
their respective 
parties. 

The next 
morning the 
island was sur- 
rounded by the 
fleet, and the 
most prominent 
fomenters of the 
insurrection 
were deported to 
Tripoli or Bar- 
bary. The re- 
sult was that the 
island was paci- 
fied within two 
weeks, and much 
bloodshed was 
prevented. 

When the Sul- 
tan was informed 
how the insur- 
rection had been 
suppressed, he 
became furious 
because my 
father had ac- 
cepted the aid 
of the British, 
and straightway 
cabled my father 
that he had des- 
patched a man- 
of-war to bring 
him back to Con- 
stantinople. Up- 
on his arrival at 
the capital he 
was met by sev- 
eral officers of 
the palace, who were to form his convoy to 
the presence of his Majesty, who received 
him with great friendliness. At dinner the 
Sultan conversed freely on all topics except 
politics, but after coffee was served he invited 
my father into his study, where they spent 
several hours deliberating upon the Cretan 
question 


“What I can’t understand,” said his 
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Majesty, “is how you allowed the British to 
interfere in my affairs.” 

My father hastened to explain that he did 
so only to save the lives of thousands of inno- 
cent people, and that instead of being in- 
censed by the help of the British, his Majesty 
should be thankful that they had rendered 
such invaluable 
assistance. 

At this Abdul- 

Hamid became 
very angry, ex- 
claiming, “I am 
the padishah of 
this empire, and 
I can make 
peace or War as 
I choose.” 

Whereupon 
my father ten- 
dered his resig- 
nation, saying 
that henceforth 
his Majesty need 
not count upon 
him as his min- 
ister. At once 
Abdul-Hamid 
lowered his 
voice, hastening 
to add: 

“I did not 
mean to criticize 


you, but the in- ONE OF THE FAVORITE 
solence of the TAN WHO ACCOMPANIED HIM INTO BAN- 
ISHMENT AT SALONICA 


Duke of Edin- 
burgh in daring 
to project himself into the troubles of my 
empire is not particularly pleasing. I woud 
rather have had the massacres than his in- 
terjerence.” 

His Majesty then summoned his master 
of ceremonies, ordered him to bring in the 
decoration of the Grand Cordon of Os- 
manie, which he bestowed upon my father, 
thanking him with many pompous phrases 
for the great services he had rendered the 
nation! He then rose to his feet and made 
a gesture to indicate that the interview was 
at an end. 

My father, who was a very old man, re- 
treated, according to the etiquette of the 
palace, with his face toward the Sultan, 
bowing. When he had reached the center 
of the room, the floor being very slippery, 
he lost his balance and stumbled. Abdul, 
mistaking this movement for a demonstra- 
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tion against his person, instantly pulled a 
revolver out of his pocket and, aiming it at 
my father, held it leveled toward him and, 
so holding it, retreated through one of the 
doors. He fully realized, however, that it 
was only an accident, for he immediately 
sent several officers to inquire if my father 
had injured him- 
self, and after 
they had in- 
formed his Maj- 
esty that he had 
received no in- 
jury, another 
messenger ap- 
peared to assure 
him that the be- 
nevolent padi- 
shah was greatly 
relieved that the 
accident was not 
so serious as had 
been feared. 

Cowardly, 
mean, and pusil- 
lanimous though 
he is, Abdul- 
Hamid has al- 
ways had very 
original ideas 
concerning his 
personal dignity 
and that of his 
entourage. Here 
is a characteris- 
tic anecdote: 

The sister of 
Chemseddine Bey, an attaché of the Turkish 
embassy at Teheran, was entertained as a 
guest in the harem of Abdul-Hamid at 
Constantinople. His Majesty constantly 
showed the young girl such obsequious, 
insistent, and indelicate attentions that 
she wrote her brother an indignant letter, 
complaining bitterly. Chemseddine was 
patient for a while, but finally went to 
Constantinople. He proceeded to Yildiz 
Palace, where he begged the high function- 
aries in vain to intervene in his favor and 
show the Sultan that his procedure was 
against the law, the sister being a free woman. 
Finally Osman Pasha, the hero of Plevna, 
who was the grand marshal of the court, 
advised him to write personally to the Sultan, 
assuring him of his support. This Chemsed- 
dine did in the most dignified fashion. Here 
is the letter: 


WIVES OF THE SUL- 
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In the glass cases the costumes of deceased Sultans are placed on puppets to be preserved through the ages 
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I take the liberty to remind your Highness that 
my sister is a free woman and consequently she 
cannot allow herself to be treated as a slave. There 
is one way according to the law of the All Mighty. 
If your Majesty finds her worthy of your atten- 
tions, and if my sister assents, your Majesty should 
marry her. For the Caliph is deemed to respect the 
laws of our religion and to take under his protection 
the weak, and also to maintain the virtue of our 
wives, daughters, and sisters against persecution. 


The Sultan was compelled to let the girl 
go, but, furious at the audacity of his subject, 
imprisoned him for 
two years, and then, 
in order to drive him 
away from the cap- 
ital, he nominated 
him secretary of the 
Ottoman legation at 
Athens. 

The following 
story which was told 
me by an attaché of 
the Russian embassy 
inConstantinople 
well illustrates Abdul- 
Hamid’s_ timidity 
and duplicity: 

When the Ameri- 
can ambassador, Mr. 
Leishman, and Mrs. 
Leishman arrived in 
Constantinople, Ab- 
dul paid them marked 
attentions. He gave 
a dinner at Yildiz 
Palace in their honor 
to which the entire 
diplomatic corps was 
invited. It was no- 
ticed that the Sultan 
bestowed most of his 
conversation on Mrs. 
Leishman, who was 
seated on his right, 
while on his left he 
had Lady O’Conor, 
the wife of the British ambassador. At the 
end of the dinner, Abdul asked Mrs. Leishman 
if she would like to see his Arabic drawing- 
room, and when she expressed her delight at 

‘the prospect, he led her} into this, the most 
beautiful chamber of his palace, where they 
conversed together, seated upon a divan. 

It was a very hot night in July, and Mrs. 
Leishman often had recourse to her fan. 
As this was of unusual beauty, his Majesty 

asked leave to look at it, saying: 
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“Pardon me, but may I examine your fan? 
It is exquisite. Where and how did you 
obtain it?” 

“It was sent to me by a friend in Venice,” 
Mrs. Leishman replied. 

““A wonderful creation,” said the Sul- 
tan, “and as a reminder of this most 
pleasant evening, and of our meeting, I 
shall write my name upon it.” This he 
did, and soon thereafter they rejoined the 
others in the room beyond. 

After his guests 
had departed, the 
Sultan retired. But 
he could not sleep. 
He, the Commander 
of the Faithful, to 
sign his name on the 
fan of a lady! He 
was seized with a 
paroxysm of such 
remorse as comes 
only to an unusually 
good conscience. 
What was to be 
done? At a late 
hour that night three 
officers of the Im- 
perial Guard ap- 
peared at the house 
of the American am- 
bassador, and calling 
for the master of the 
house begged for the 
return of the fan on 
the ground that his 
Majesty wished to 
adorn his signature 
with precious stones. 
Of course Mrs. Leish- 
man, who was some- 
what perturbed, 
gave up her cherished 
treasure, and she is 
still waiting for its 
return. 

On another occasion one of the Sultan’s 
chamberlains, Arif Bey, who daily brought 
his master carefully concocted reports of im- 
aginary plots, suggested to Abdul that he 
would dearly love to own a certain palace on 
the Asiatic side of the Bosporus. He was, 
he said, too poor to buy an attractive mansion, 
and he felt it incumbent upon him to live in a 
style befitting his rank as a faithful servant 
of his Majesty. 

The Sultan, not wishing to displease his 
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ONE OF THE EUNUCHS WHO PROVIDED ESCORT 
FOR THE SULTAN’S WIVES 


precious informer, at once answered, “It is 
yours.” 

A few days later Arif Bey again submitted 
a bundle of portentous information, which 
the master of Yildiz did not fail to appre- 
ciate. At the close of the interview Arif 
Bey said: 

“Your Majesty, what about the palace? 
Can I take possession ?” 

The Sultan, who had meanwhile thought 
the matter over, answered: “ Oh, yes, I forgot 
to inform you that it belongs 
to one of the ladies of my 
harem. It is most unfortunate, 
but I cannot give it to you 
unless she consents. But I'll 
ask her and will do my best to 
persuade her, for I want you 
to have it. Come to see me in 
a few days, and I will let you 
know.” 

A week later when Arif Bey 
again reminded the Sultan of 
his desire to possess the beau- 
tiful mansion, Abdul replied: 
“I’m afraid I will have to dis- 
appoint you. I am very sorry, 
but the Sultana made such a 
scene when I asked her that I 
don’t see how I can get it away 
from her. If you wish to judge 
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for yourself, come with me to the door.” 

Then while Arif Bey stood behind a screen, 
where he was supposed to overhear and not 
to look, the Sultan pretended to call his 
favorite, and asked in a loud voice if she 
consented to the transfer of the kiosk. A 
feminine voice at once replied, 

“No, sire, you gave it to me; I cannot part 
with it.” 

Just then Arif Bey, not being convinced by 
the quality of the voice, peeped through the 
screen and saw his royal master in the 
attitude of a female impersonator—a comedy 
played to an audience of one, in which there 
was no applause. 

Abdul-Hamid came to the throne in 1876, 


succeeding his brother, Murad V. At the 
time it was supposed that he would 


reign, as he promised, as a constitutional 
monarch. But this was one more of the 


myriad promises he forgot to fulfil. His 
reign was one of increasing antagonism to 
all ideas of justice and freedom. Where he 
Many 


could not command, he corrupted. 
of his enemies he banished, im- 
prisoned, or executed; many he 
bribed and transformed into cour- 
tiers. The result was that hardly 
a man of initiative and progress 
remained in the country. 

To these persistent persecutions, 
which year 
after hope- 
less year 
continued, 
the people 
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of the Christian countries were as apathetic 
as if they had occurred on some other planet. 
Kept in equilibrium between the jealousies 
of the European powers, Abdul-Hamid had 
no enemy save progress. The Young Turks, 
unable to cope with such a powerful adver- 
sary in the open, were forced to carry on 
their propaganda under cover. Not only 
were they under unremitting espionage, but, 
what was worse, they were constantly be- 
trayed by men of their own party. Some, 
the most vociferous, sold themselves for gold; 
others, for places of power and for idle 
decorations. The few who were incorrupt- 
ible sought refuge in Paris, Geneva, Cairo. 
In Paris the leaders, Ahmed Riza Bey, 
Dr. Nazim Bey, and the Syrian Catholic, 
Halil Ganem, were for a long period the sole 
representatives of their party. They were 
generals without soldiers, and their only 
weapon was the magazine called The Mech- 
veret, through which they bombarded the 
Sultan with futile words. 

Under such circumstances it is not strange 
that they seemed to make slow headway. 
Not only were they unable to reach the masses 
of their own people, but they themselves, 
divided by personal rivalries, were not agreed 
as to policy and program. Three years ago, 
however, these few, laying aside their per- 
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sonal differences, organized the now famous 
Committee of Union and Progress. The 
funds, which are as necessary for intrigue 
as for war, were furnished by rich Moslems 
who, having incurred the suspicion of the 
Sultan, saw safety only in his overthrow. 

As a result of this new policy resolute 
emissaries, sent into the European and Asiatic 
provinces to preach revolt, woke the people to 
a realization of their condition. Generations 
of misrule and oppression had prepared the 
way, and thousands, forsaking their fruitless 
fatalisms, embraced this new standard of 
hope with all the faith and flaming ardor 
of converts. 

When I speak of the “ Young Turks” one 
must not imagine an organized party with a 
uniform program or determined policies. 
Under the ill-fated Midhat Pasha it was, of 
course, impossible to formulate a plan of 
ensemble. For thirty years thereafter, the 
party of reform, proscribed and banished, 
persecuted and imprisoned, was not able 
to manifest its* existence save by sporadic 
convulsions and ineffective disturbances. 
These betrayed, however, an undercurrent 
of revolt. 

The military revolution of July 24, which 
abolished the despotism of Abdul-Hamid, 
was organized in Macedonia, where various 
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national bands formed for that purpose 


began to resist the authorities. These bands, 
compe sed of people of every race, creed, and 
condition, were officered by men like Niazi 
Bey, Hassan Bey, Enver Bey, and others 
of undoubted courage and capacity. 
Finally, in June last, the organization was 
completed, and at once Niazi Bey threw 
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joined the revolt, with the result that the 
government was opposed by a formidable 
army. 

What the Young Turks secretly desire is 
Panislamism; and this will array against 
each other both creeds and races and create 
besides many antagonistic issues now un- 
thought of. Though England has taken 
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down the gauntlet, addressing the author- 
ities as follows, 

“This is to advise you that I am leaving 
the service of the government for that of the 
nation, ready to die for its prosperity and 
for our liberty.” 

The government responded by sending 
Gen. Chemsi Pasha to put down the revolu- 
tionists, and when this general was killed 
thirty battalions of reenforcements were 
despatched from Smyrna. As these had 
previously been prepared by emissaries, they 


advantage of the present political and finan- 
cial crisis of Russia, and though the Euro- 
pean powers are able, for their own interests, 
to force a temporary division of the Ottoman 
Empire, yet the destiny of Russia is sure. 
As far back as the eighteenth century, Catha- 
rine II foresaw this when she said, “I would 
not die before I have expelled the Turks 
from Constantinople, humbled the pride of 
China, and opened the road to India.” This 
declaration, which has become the perpetual 
policy of Russia, reveals the hidden reason 
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behind every movement of the Czar. All 
things are shaped to this consummation, 
and while I am no Russophile, I am forced 
to admit that all things work with destiny 
for this realization. 

I remember the following incident which 
depicts the official Russian attitude: 

One night, while dining at the Russian 
legation in Bern, Switzerland, many Russian 
officials being present, the conversation was di- 
rected toward 
the ever-en- 
grossing East- 
ern question. 
A diplomat 
from St. Peters- 
burg expressed 
his admiration 
of Abdul- 
Hamid, prais- 
ing his ex- 
traordinary 
intelligence and 
diplomatic 
skill. “Be- 
sides,” he con- 
tinued, “he is 
not so black as 
his enemies 
have painted 
him.” 

Not being 
able to restrain 
my indignation 
at this, I pro- 
tested, saying 
he was an arch- 
assassin. ‘“ Not 
to speak of his 
other innumer- 
able cruelties 
and many villainies,’ I said, “can you 
deny, sir, that he instigated and accom- 
plished the annihilation of 360,000 Ar- 
menians ?” 

The admirer of the Sultan smiled, but 
before he could answer me, the military 
attaché of the legation, who was sitting next 
to me, exclaimed: 

“If you condemn the Sultan for that, you 
astonish me. The Armenians? Bah! They 
ought to be exterminated en masse, and 
the Sultan did an excellent piece of 
work when he got rid of them. I have 
no use for them. Besides,” he continued, 
“can’t you see that a free Armenia would 
be a serious obstacle to Russian expansion 
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and to our advance to the south and into 
Persia? Abdul-Hamid has proved himself 
a very valuable ally of Russia. He is the 
best ambassador at Constantinople that 
we’ve ever had.” 

I cannot believe that the Sultan will long 
survive his fall. If not otherwise disposed 
of, he will sicken and die, and this, after all, 
would be for him the cruelest punishment. 
In fact, the Young Turks cannot afford to let 
him live,for,liv- 
ing, he will be 
aconstant men- 
ace to their sta- 
bility and to the 
peace of Eu- 
rope. What, 
then, will hap- 
pen? He will 
first be divested 
of his enormous 
fortune, esti- 
mated at one 
hundred mil- 
lion dollars, for 
the possession 
of such vast 
wealth would 
enable him to 
plot. His wives 
of Yildiz will 
be sent back 
to their rela- 
tives, or mar- 
ried judi- 
ciously to 
the socially 
aspiring. His 
chamber- 
lains, eu- 
nuchs, and 
palace-servitors will be condemned to death, 
exiled, or scattered to the corners of the 
empire. The thousands of spies, finding 
their occupation gone, will be diverted 
into industries of a more salutary char- 
acter, and will be forced to work for a 
living; and Yildiz, that star of imperial 
palaces, will cease to be the hotbed of 
intrigues, and will become a national park, 
a breathing-place for the people who have 
so long stifled under Abdul’s oppressive 
cruelty. And yet it might be more aypro- 
priate to convert Yildiz into a national 
mausoleum, in which those of all races 
who have been massacred might find a 
fitting monument. 
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By Richard Matthews Hallet 


Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer 


N a little corner of Bohemia, 
ripe with the memories of old 
tales well told and old wine 
y fittingly uptilted, Aymar and 
Gaunt, of the law firm of 
Gaunt and Aymar, sat out the 
late night hours. The racking 
case of Frost vs. Morrow had 
that day gone against them in 
the lower court. Inthe youth 

of the evening they had grumbled together 
over the strong coffee and the black cigars, 
hatching plans for the appeal in a meaning- 
less rack of legal terms—meaningless to Philip, 
their waiter, who said nothing and supplied 
their wants with unobtrusive handiness. As 
the night advanced, however, and the wine 
struck inward, the talk mellowed, and flowed 
into less technical departments. 

“There are other things in life than the 
cases,” said Aymar sagely; “things the law- 
reports hold not a hint of.” 

“You have the better knack of words,” 
said Gaunt. “ Proceed.” 

“There is a gentleman at the fourth table 
to your right,” said Aymar, “who is worth a 
second glance. Look thou discreetly, Freddy, 
and if the good wine dissolves the clouded 
lining of my spirit, I will unfold a tale.” He 
wet his lips with the warming fluid in his 
glass. “’Tis the only prescription in life,” 
said he, and his keen eye glowed anew with 
every sip. He pulled his shoulders into a 
more formal jointure with his spinal column. 

Freddy swiveled about in his cane chair 
and glanced discreetly as he had been told. 
A vast gentleman sat there with bowed head, 
a dead cigar in his hand. His figure was all 
drawn together in conformity with the cur- 
tains of unconsciousness about his soul. He 
had gone to sleep. He had no beard, but a 
great mustache, the iron-gray extremities de- 
clined. A square chin grazed his shirt-front; 
the hand that held the stale cigar seemed white 
and slender for so big a frame. From the 
great bulk of him and his imposing presence 
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one felt that here was not a man to pity even 
in his suffering; a strong soul that might face 
its torment calmly. 

“A splendid presence,” said Gaunt at 
length, facing back toward his companion. 

“A burnt-out hell,” said the other grimly, 
and went on with a narrator’s gusto, in a 
mellow, wine-driven voice, to spin his tale: 


Oramel Osmyn was the first of two sons to 
fortify the last mortal bulwark of the great 
family cf Osmyn. “Osmyn & Osmyn, 
Wine-Merchants,” for quite a century the 
faded sign had creaked over the unwashed 
windows of the house of Osmyn. In all that 
time the business instinct of the line had not 
once faltered; the firm had stood without a 
quiver the fastest pace that competition could 
enforce; its accounts were founded on the 
rock of a great business intuition; bad times 
and good, it stood the test, rose triumphant 
out of the worst depressions of the trade, and 
expanded under the rays of returning con- 
fidence to heights no others had before aspired 
to. To Jeffrey Osmyn, in the very middle of 
the panic of ’37, was born a son to reenforce 
him in the wine trade. News of it came 
to him just as he had plunged unshaken 
through the surf of those wild times. A grim 
smile ran along his powerful jaws, expressed 
itself in sudden bunchingsof the stolid muscles 
of his face, and vanished in the stress of more 
immediate considerations. He knew in his 
soul that his son would be as untiring a fighter 
as himself. ae 

Confidence was never lacking to that iron 
man; he read in the infant’s face the promise 
of his own great jaw and crushing will, and 
fed his hopes with prophecies. A second 
son followed within a year—a sickly child, 
that would not last out its infancy, the doctors 
said; to him he paid no heed. His wife died 
with the second birth. 

Osmyn’s hopes, unlike his cash-accounts, 
were built upon illusion. The elder of the 
two, growing up, turned out curiously to have 
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inherited the husk of greatness only; the jaw, 
the head, the deep and vibrant chest were 
there, and that was all; the rest was weakness, 
the more emphatic for the deceptive aspect 
of an inner strength the poor youth bore about 
with him. He had neither will nor mental 
energy: a tender spirit, he held no promise, 
in his father’s view, from boyhood up—a sen- 
sitive-plant, in this crude family of cactuses, 
that could no way flourish with them. He 
was cast out of his father’s plans at an early 
age; the elder Osmyn, though misgiving the 
slender thread, was forced to base his hope 
upon the younger brother Randolph, who, 
under the pleasure of the best medical science, 
had weathered a s.ckly infancy only to em- 
bark on a sickiier period of youth. He was 
a thin-lipped, unkind fellow, who had im- 
bibed all his father’s contempt for the in- 
competence of his brother. Mentally he was 
from the same mint as his father; the two 
coins rang to the same note. They preserved 
the even greatness of the Osmyns. Cold pre- 
cision and an iron temper attached them- 
selves in the son, as in the father, to an un- 
failing business sense; and while Oramel was 
left to skulk his time away at college, Ran- 
dolph was already taking over the destinies 
of the great wine trade that throve so solidly 
in Garter Street. He widened the firm’s 
connections, placed the whole concern upon 
a broader gage, reached out of the wine trade 
into the operations of the street, and, fusing 
with his father’s crushing energy a more 
formative, constructive genius, opened the 
doors of the house to a more comprehensive 
prosperity than it had ever known. The 
elder Osmyn was content, he knew that now 
he left the vital forces of his work intact; and 
from looking to his son, in the beginning, as a 
means to a great end, he regarded him, as he 
grew old, with a more personal affection—if 
such a sentiment could thrive in a soul so 
bleakly self-regarding. Neither of them had 
ever a word for the wretched Oramel. They 
had cast him definitely out of the house of Os- 
myn, with a good allowanceand a greater scorn. 
If possible, the younger of the partners felt for 
the poor outcast the livelier contempt. A 
derelict he came into the world, thought he, 
and a derelict he might drift on and out of it. 

A quite incredible reversal. My word, 
the elder was the more imposing of the two. 
His very eye bore a command in it; he stood 
erect, beheld himself a general in action, and 
was the most retiring of mortals. He had 


gone to college almost with relief, for though 
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the poor fellow misdoubted the strange world 
that he was hastened into, he had dwelt so 
long in the range of that cruel disapproval 
that he could fortify himself against the direst 
change that should withdraw him from his 
father’s scrutiny. At college he found himself 
a slow, secluded youth. If he had been 
despised in the bosom of his family, how, he 
argued, could he look for favor in the candid 
presence of these strange associates? He 
shrank to and from his classes with a dark 
and corrugated brow; his great physique 
and the gloomy airs with which he wrapped 
himself about gave him a certain atmosphere 
of mystery. Those kindred souls who might 
have been attracted to the inner nature of him 
were frightened by his austere carriage; while 
his bolder classmates took him for a cynic, 
or some heavy soul in torment, and so passed 
him by in silence, and presented to his eye 
the surface of a wild youth, riotously lived. 

His inability to mingle drove him in upon 
his own reflections; and here he brewed a 
devil’s draught of black and morbid thoughts, 
and let the whole outpour into the infertile 
strata of his mind. Isolation more complete 
there never was; despair more bitter never 
puddled the clear spirit of misguided youth. 

Out of this chaos of self-pity there arose at 
length a kind of egoism. Most youngsters 
pass this trouble off in harmless superficial 
radiance; it appears like an eruption on the 
surface of the character, and dies commonly 
with youth. Not so with young Osmyn. 
He bled inwardly of it. His self-respect 
revived unhealthily; I think he was the worse 
of it in time. 

Oramel knew no girls at college, danced no 
dances, played no games of love. However 
prettily he talked with the lady of his dreams 
—and romance had sprung full blooded with 
his egoism and played dim harmonies that 
deepened his tragic spirit—my lady in life re- 
acted like a dire alembic on his mind. He 
gazed on living beauty with a recoiling and a 
closing brain; his repartee was frankly the 
most unenlightened balderdash. He drew 
apart; acted out in the lowest of spirits a 
continual tragedy of loneliness and grief. 

From this portentous shadow his egoism 
afforded him but one relief. He used to leave 
his room by night, and walk the then deserted 
streets under cover of darkness. And strange 
to say, the outer blackness seemed to lift away 
the blackness from his heart. At such times 
he felt himself alone with the universe and 
master of itsdestiny. He towered in his mind 
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to heights unheard of; the statesman, the 
poet, the artist walked abroad in him, in the 
consciousness of a great work greatly done. 
For he could even coax himself during these 
walks into a gladsome retrospect, the feeling 
of a past magnificently lived, with things of 
moment achieved. He thought of the phys- 
ical shroud in which he walked as some kind 
alien cloak, in which a great spirit, clogged 
and hampered by its former clothing, might 
revel and expand into the infinite ether. 

Enough of this sad etching. The main 
effect was little altered when its subject fell 
in love. A gentle lady she was, of far too 
flexible a nature—a Miss Thorley, daughter 
of the head of Thorley & Crew, of the wine 
trade also. Oramel had met her in his long 
vacations and seemed to sense in her a kindred 
spirit. They took little silent drives together 
and tea afterward at the Circassian, witha 

waiter to grin over the uncommunicative 
genius of the téte-a-téte. They had, indeed, 
little to say; they were sadly dull people. 
Randolph, glancing out his office window 
on a June morning, marked them at their 
driving with a silent leer; then he steadied his 
mind on the problems of the trade—problems 
now almost of commercial empire, under his 
keen manipulation. 

The trouble came with a depression in the 
wine trade. Thorley & Crew were setting 
a hot pace in that quarter. Randolph’s 
speculations were already vast; he had no 
wish to face the constant menace in his father’s 
business, which had been his spring-board 
into high finance. He determined in a mo- 
ment to marry Miss Thorley and forestall 
attack from that direction. He spoke to his 
father about it curtly over the wine. 

“Thorley & Crew are making it warm for 
us in the Madeiras,” he said, his thin face 
showing like a piece of crumpled paper in 
the gloom. “We will have a bride into the 
house.” 

“Miss Thorley?” questioned the elder 
Osmyn, and laughed loudly, shaking the 
dusty glass pendants on the candelabra. 

“Why not?” retorted his son. “Old 
Thorley feels himself as hard pushed as we; 
and if I could let down the strain in this 
quarter, I could turn to copper with a freer 
hand.” 

“The house of Osmyn is rather going out of 
wine,” said old Osmyn, but looked not ill 
pleased. The two of them had talked thus 
far with scarce a recognition of the presence 
of the elder son. But Oramel now rose, 





trembling in his place, and with a white face, 
whiter than his brother’s, and words coming 
from his lips with a dry huskiness, stammered 
out a profession of his love for the lady they 
tossed so freely over the dessert. 

“Sir,” he gasped, “I have the honor, sir— 
Miss Thorley—I love her, sir-—with your 
permission, I had thought—the lady con- 
senting- = 

Old Osmyn’s laugh and the thinner rasp 
of his younger son rang out together. 

“You love her, sir?” shrieked the elder 
Osmyn, in the middle of “You have a 
damned rusty way of showing it. Does the 
lady know it?” 

A spurt of anger banished Oramel’s con- 
fusion. “She does more, sir; she loves me 
in return.” 

This flat retort took Randolph rather in the 
wind. He and his father crossed glances. 
The love of Oramel was but a joke; but it 
was plain old Thorley would never marry 
the lady against her positive preference. A 
lack of love would not have been a bar—but 
here was different matter for consideration. 

Jeffrey Osmyn gave a cruel chuckle. 
“Well, well,” he said, “after all, he is of the 
blood. It would do to tie them to the house 
of Osmyn.” 

Randolph made a strange reply. “It 
would do,” he said, “but I have e my own de- 
sire for her.” The other two were struck 
into a dead silence. Randolph chewed and 
twisted the end of his cigar with his thin lips. 

“Here is a snarl,” said Jeffrey. “Id not 
have thought you had that side to you at all, 
Randolph. But you’ve earned her; and by 
the powers of business, you get her.” 

“Will you ride roughshod over the lady’s 
own desires?” questioned the luckless Ora- 
mel. “Sir, I have said that she loves me.” 
His great figure and commanding eye resolved 
even his father’s presence into something 
lesser, but the voice quavered like a child’s. 
“God knows I am a poor enough clod,”’ he 
said. ‘You’ve always thought me so; I’ve 
always acted out the part. But here I might 
have got a little happiness in a dull life, and 
you would have that out of me at a turn of 
Randolph’s finger.” 

“You have heard him say,” grumbled the 
old man in his beard, “he loves her, too.” 

“ And how will that avail him, think you,” 
poor Oramel was fighting on, “if she on her 
part neither loves nor can respect him ?—as 
she could not if he took her in the teeth of her 
desires.” 

















“They are not over-strong, I should have 
said,” returned his father. 

“And there you do her great injustice,” 
said his elder son; “she is the purest spirit 
alive.” 

“Enough,” said the other. “I will have 
no argument. Randolph wins.” 

Full-blooded passion rose and beat in 
Oramel’s thick brain for the first time in his 
life, and for the last. “ Why, then,” he roared 
out, “I will take her in the face of you.” And 
with a wild movement of uncontrollable 
anguish and despair he hurled himself into 
his chair, and cupped his chin in his trembling 
hand—a thing he did instinctively when much 
excited. There was another deep silence in 
the room. Randolph refused to take a hand. 
The old man reddened under the slow fire of 
the first wrath his son had ever wakened in 
him—had ever been man enough to waken 
in him. He lowered his voice to a deep, hollow 
tone. In that gloomy room these three dis- 
torted spirits fought out the issue to its hideous 
conclusion. 

“So-ho!”” grunted the huge voice. “ Well, 
then, take her; but you will take no sub- 
stance fromthe Osmyns. And you are a fine- 
fixed lad to earn a living. Do you figure your 
wife in a blue calico at the washing? How 
long would she last under your guidance, 
think you?” 

The anger had quite died out in Oramel; 
his chronic weakness flooded back into the 
centers of his being. He dashed his head 
to the table, flung his arms about it, and 
wept, great sobs that tore out from his shoul- 
der-blades. There was something almost 
comic in this unreserved display, as if the 
heavy business in a melodrama had been 
sorely overdone. Old Osmyn’s words spat 
out a withering disdain, 

“When you have unglued the table with 
your tears, maybe you will feel the better of 
it—what ?” 

The partners left him to his misery. 

Oramel had been correctly gaged. He had 
had one vital moment put before him and 
had failed to occupy it to his credit. He could 
now in prospect join a black future with a 
black past. He wrote a short pitiful note to 
his abandoned lady; it would be sacrilege to 
inquire fully into its incoherence. Enough 
that it shook the last puff of spirit from the 
sails of that fair vessel. The lady was quite 
resigned to marry Randolph at a word from 
Gordon Thorley. 

Oramel was not present at the wedding, 
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but he sent a pretty handkerchief, of some 
sort of soft Eastern stuff—perhaps for her to 
dry her tears upon, in sad reflection upon the 
giver. Six months or so later he presented 
himself suddenly before his brother’s wife, 
as portly and as dull as ever, with the same 
awful majesty in his demeanor. He haunted 
the place for a week or more, neverintruding 
at all on Randolph’s wife; merely exchanging 
indeed half a dozen words with her at table. 
But somehow Randolph, who knew that he 
had not secured his wife’s heart with her 
hand, conceived a tearing jealousy of his 
brother. At the end of the week he had the 
poor derelict down to the counting-house, 
dealt him out a letter of credit, and banished 
him to Europe. 

Oramel lived abroad in his old black spirits; 
the greatness of his failure oppressed him like 
a shadow of some huge monument of woe. 
Night and day, year following year, he dwelt 
secluded in that shadow, and had not nerve 
enough to make an end. He haunted the 
cloisters of cathedrals; he peered into carved 
sarcophagi, with the mud dry at the bottom, 
and thought upon the boon of infinite repose 
therein. He sidled so through all the water- 
ing-places of the Continent, returning at last 
to drink tea and agitate his dark conscience 
in the slow current of London life. Many 
a person, marking the great figure and the 
iron jaw, mistook him for a bank-director, or 
perhaps, noting his brow, for a member of 
the opposition, and passed in envy, never 
questioning his greatness. Such lengthy 
suffering it were a horror to depict; to live, 
for all but Oramel, impossible. The nervous 
impulse of the suicide never lurked within 
that self-despising brain; the course that 
nature had laid down for it, that would it 
pursue. It was a great many years, certainly, 
that Oramel existed with his own reflections, 
and in all that time they ran upon the one 
topic. He had been disallowed a correspond- 
ence from the first, his quarterly remittance 
being despatched to Randolph’s London 
bankers. He had ceased, in the midst of life, 
to be a social atom. 

Randolph, after his marriage, throve mar- 
velously in his business ventures, but had as 
little joy in his domestic life as Oramel had 
foretold. His wife pined gently. He never 
openly ill treated her, but his passion for her 
died quite sharply with her loss of beauty; 
and finally he sent her abroad to some mild 
climate. The business pace that he set 
would drive a stronger man than he into his 
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grave. The elder Osmyn was long since 
dead, and after the great consolidation Ran- 
dolph broke rapidly. He fell back in his 
chair at dinner ultimately, and the butler, 
coming in, looked down incredulously on the 
crumpled figure, to see so terrible a spirit 
finally inert. 

The lawyers plowing through the papers 
of his vast estate found record of a brother 
resident in England, and had word through 
to Oramel of Randolph’s death. The news 
came to Oramel like a blazing light in his 
darkness. This was a solution he had never 
contemplated. He, like the butler, had half 
believed that Randolph, with his masterful 
energy, was scarcely mortal. He had grown 
gray and rather corpulent in all his misery, 
but if he looked in the glass he saw at least 
as much to charm her in his dull face now as 
there had been in youth. He knew that she 
was never angered by his weak defection; 
hoped pe rhaps that he might build his love 
anew upon those gentle premises. What 
reason soever brought him, he came back as 
tamely as a homing pigeon. 

I had my office then in Garter Street. I 
hadn’t got before the juries then; didn’t even 
have the chance to lose cases that I have now. 
A step on the stair was like a hammer at my 
heart. I used to open Blackstone, and 
dangle a little monocle I had for the purpose 
from a gold chain. It was on a dusty May 
morning, with a streak of sun lighting up 
Blackstone’s definition of primer seisin—I 
can remember the thing as vividly as that— 
when I heard that solid step at my door, and 
saw that solid presence in the room. The 
big face was dull, but had a strained look, 
as of a past horror not lived down. His eye 
had a queer depth to it. It was a far cry 
that morning to get down to business; I had 
been out late the night before—there had been 


revelry and inspiration, and I was writing 
upon a rather turgid poem which I had pro- 
visionally named “The Wild Thin Edge of 
Beauty.” However, I pulled a professional 
face, and dashing ‘the similes out of my 
head, “If you were to go carefully over the 
whole ground,” I said, “I should be the 
better fixed to frame a theory.” 

The poor gentleman passed briefly over 
his exile. ‘“I came back,’ he said. “She 
was the one friend—God!” He groaned 
deeply, put his huge unshaven chin in his 
left hand, and went on. “I was directed,” 
he said, with the horror growing in his eyes, 
“to the safe-deposit vault—a key was given 
me. It had been Randolph’s wish that I 
should open it.” His eye glared, but pres- 
ently glowed amiably again, like newly poured 
champagne. “Death is but a passing, a 
change,” he said, as if to fortify himself. “It 
was his wife’s corpse within the vault.” 

I was a bit upset, you may believe, but it 
occurred to me at once that this was not 
a law case. And very shortly somebody 
came tumbling into the room in a good deal of 
a flurry, took my client by the arm, and led 
him out into the hall. The newcomer 
bobbed his head in again for a minute. 

“Daft,” he said, “but quite harmless. A 
gentle old idiot.”” And bobbed out. 


Aymar drank deeply; the memory of it had 
palpably affected him. 

“What might he have found in the vault ?” 
said Gaunt. 

“Oh, yes!” said Aymar, “I found out 
later. It was more his corpse than hers—the 
dead body of his manhood. The lady her- 
self had died quite properly in the Azores, 
years before. Oramel would have known 
nothing of that. The vault contained only a 
crumpled silk handkerchief of foreign make.” 


Prophets 
By Witter Bynner 


PRopHETs are those who, having had the light 
Of God inclined to them, 

Behold the clearer, for their stricken sight, 
The Face that blinded them. 
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HEN one has just turned 
@_ twenty and is rather 
ar agreeable than other- 
‘A wise to look upon; when 
one is the possessor of 
a big, cool-gardened 
a house on the bay and a 
big, devoted husband 
who—thank Heaven— 
does not have to live on his pay as an officer 
and a gentleman; and when one has a 
host of admiring friends and only enemies 
enough to make things interesting, life, 
one would think, ought to be a joyous 
measure. And yet, all the way down the 
line from Dagupan, little Mrs. Lydia Dar- 









lington McKey, homeward-bound to such 
a life as this, was not as utterly content 
and thankful as perhaps she should have 
been. Somehow, even the anticipation of 
Captain Robert’s joy at getting her back, 
along with the very new baby who accom- 
panied her, and of her own delight at seeing 
her husband once more after their long 
separation, was not quite vivid enough to 
banish entirely the vision of a certain con- 
tumacious servant whom she soon must face. 
At each returning memory of the name, 
and the pigtail, of that servant, little Mrs. 
McKey’s head bowed lower beneath its load 
of yellow hair, and the sparkle died in her 


eyes. 
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It was absurd, she knew it, that such 
moments of sorrow—regular sojourns in the 
castle of Giant Despair they were, too— 
should spring from thought of Lee, for Lee 
was only a Chinese cook, and not an unin- 
spired cook at that, but the very prince of 
his kind in homeless Manila, where the mis- 
tress of a cook of even the least degree of 
nobility of soul is the idol of her hungry 
countrymen. Countrywomen do not count 
in this case, unless one is selfish enough to 
enjoy being envied. Lee should have been 
the final blessing of Lydia’s unusually blissful 
life, and instead he was—Lydia could not 
believe that she entertained an angel un- 
awares, no angel in good standing, at any 
rate. It was absurd, and yet 

Ever since the day when the colonel and 
Mrs. Darlington had sailed away home with 
the regiment which is almost a Darlington 
heirloom, leaving their daughter to be the 
wife of the Capt. Robert McKey who didn’t 
have to live on his pay—the lucky brute— 
this Lee, who had been the Darlington cook, 
had been the tyrannical ruler of the McKey 
household, firm in the belief that it was his 
duty to ‘‘takee clare little missy,” as he 
called Lydia. The sentiment may sound 
devoted, tender, and all that. Only one 
who knew Lee personally could comprehend 
fully the length and breadth and height and 
depth of his care-taking. Suffice it to say 
that he had a bit of the jailer in his make-up, 
believing implicitly in his own system. 

Even in the days of Mrs. Colonel Darling- 
ton, a lady who has commanded posts, as 
any officer who began his career in the Dar- 
lington regiment could tell you, Lee had been 
guilty, deliberately and habitually, of con- 
duct prejudicial to the maintenance of dis- 
cipline. He had more than once even defied 
the doughty Mrs. Colonel to her face, and 
emerged a victor. You can imagine easily 
enough how terrifying the youthful Lydia 
had proved to a cook of that caliber. In his 
hands, and his estimation also, she had been 








when necessary—into a figurehead for the 
household of which the sculptor was the ruling 
spirit. 

His insubordination had been of no com- 
mon sort. Fancy having a cook who strikes 
names from a list as haughtily as royalty 
might, simply because their bearers are con- 
vivial animals of no real taste, eating merely 
to satisfy hunger! A cook who in his passion 
for economy deprives one of the delicacies 


of the season until all Manila is eating them— 
and one a person who doesn’t have to live 
on one’s pay! An aged, though not always 
venerable, cook who makes one feel about ten 
years old, and helpless for the age! It was 
at such memories as these that Lydia’s head 
bowed dejectedly. I cannot blame her. It 
would, I fancy, have humbled the haughty 
chin of Diana the Huntress herself to realize 
that a cook like that lurked in her kitchen, 
and Lydia was no Diana. 

And even then the Dagupan train, late 
though it was, as usual, had penetrated to 
Calumpit, and was remorselessly bearing her, 
along with her baby and her baby’s nurse, 
back into the sphere of influence, the zone 
of fire, of such a cook. And all this after 
Six months of freedom among the blessed hills 
of Baguio, where cooks cease from troubling. 
Everyone eats things out of tin cans up there. 

As Lydia stared blindly out at the Calumpit 
bridge the swirling muddy waters of the river 
and the fringing plumes of bamboo were 
blurred momentarily by the tears of vexation 
which filmed her eyes. At that moment, I 
fear, she hated her cook almost as much as 
she dreaded him, with that deadly hatred a 
small fluffy sort of person with yellow hair 
and a dimple may be supposed to feel. To 
think of facing again his sullen silences, his 
lofty, step-grandfatherly disapproval, his 
open disregard of her wishes, his semitonic, 
falsetto ravings, his 

As Lydia ran over this catalogue of hor- 
rors her smarting eyes rested on the opposite 
seat where, enthroned in his nurse’s arms— 
she was a wholesome-seeming brown nurse 
of ample girth and smile—the very young 
heir of the house of McKey was sleeping. 
The McKey rebellion was conceived at that 
moment, I believe, for Lydia’s pride, atro- 
phied as it was, suddenly grew quite fresh 
and lively at sight of her baby. Suppose 
she had been young two years ago, or even 
a year ago, or even six months. ago when 
she went up to Baguio; she was a girl no 
longer, but a veritable woman, the mother of 
a man-child. What a memory to implant in 
the brain of the youngest McKey—and the 
little rascal was awfully quick at noticing! 
That he, a soldier’s son, should see his 
mother, a soldier’s wife and daughter, cower 
before a Chinese cook! For the time being, 
under the impulse of her matronly dignity, 
Lydia felt capable, almost, of facing a regi- 
ment of Lees. She resolved, perhaps, to do 
it that very day. 
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Tue semi-resolution still had such hold 
on her, when she descended at last in Manila 
station, that she could not drive it from 
the forefront of her thoughts, and con- 
sequently she received the rapturous wel- 
come of her husband in a sweetly 
absent-minded way which must 
have set the big, blundering, devoted 
captain thinking had he not been so 
excited over the marvel of his four- 
months-old son. He had seen this 
son only once before, during a 
hurried visit to Baguio, and then in 
a disappointingly pink, bald, tooth- 
less, and weakly vociferous condi- 
tion. The changes time had wrought 
so held the attention of the father 
that Lydia was permitted without 
questioning to retain her abstraction 
all the while that the carriage was 
bowling them across the bright, 
kaleidoscopic city to the arena— 
the cool house on the bay, I mean. 

In a spirit of uneasy fortitude Lydia 
ascended to the big, dim sala and re- 
ceived, still abstractedly, the high-flown 
greetings and congratulations of maids 
and muchachas, butler, gardener, even 
grooms and stable-boys, for her retainers 
flocked to welcome her with the pleasant 
democracy of kindly treated Filipinos. 
Even when the simple souls gathered 
about the white bundle in the nurse’s arms 
which was their newest master, Lydia’s 
heart did not throb with pride and affec- 
tion for their frank and voluble admira- 
tion, as it should have done. Lee once faced 
and conquered, she could be her own sunny 
self again. ‘Till then dignity, calmness, self- 
repression 

Suddenly, as a locomotive hard-laboring 
on a grade will drop its steam at some slight, 
unexpected obstacle, Lydia’s resolution oozed 
away. Like the unhappy engine, she found 
in place of power only a misty hollowness 
within her. Her pigtailed autocrat had 
entered. In his spotless white Lee was not 
particularly terrific to look at. A mere out- 
sider, indeed, might have thought him a 
particularly prepossessing specimen of his 
dignified and thoughtful race. But a name- 
less something in every line of him, from his 
shaven crown and the grave thin mask of his 
age-worn face down to the trim respectability 
of his felt-soléd shoes, impressed his’shrinking 
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ONCE, TWICE, THREE TIMES HE TUGGED AT 
THE CUE, AND HIS FACE CRINKLED 
INTO A SMILE 


mistress that day, as so often before, with a 
sense of her own hopeless youthfulness and 
need of being looked after. As unobtru- 
sively as possible she sought the shelter of 
Captain Robert’s soldierly bulk, after re- 
ceiving Lee’s respectful greeting. 

The cook advanced to the exclamatory 
group about the crowing heir of the house of 
McKey, and it was a tribute to the impres- 
siveness of his presence that at his approach 
the chattering servants fell back in silence, 
while the wide smile of the nurse became 
fixed and vacant, and even the heir stopped 
crowing and gazed at his inspector with round 
eyes. Lydia, peeping round her captain’s 
arm, realized suddenly, with deep misgiving, 
that Lee might not find her son wholly com- 
mendable, or even commendable at all! 

Captain Robert, obtuse in his pride as a 
man can be, failed to recognize the solemnity 
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of the moment. ‘Like him, Lee?” he asked 
with ill-timed jocularity. 

Lee inspected the bundle with an im- 
passiveness that might have seemed insulting 
in a less austere man. ‘‘Huh!” he said. 
He touched a lock of the crinkly yellow hair 
which decorated the heir’s shapeless head. 
‘Baby allee same girl, ha?” he asked, while 
Lydia remembered with a sinking heart that 
Lee’s race does not prize girlishness. 

‘“‘Boy,” said Captain Robert. He grinned 
cheerfully, seeming to find an element of 
humor in the situation. 

“Got hair allee same girl,” Lee objected, 
pointing to the damning curls, and Lydia 
found herself regretting that the baby didn’t 
have his father’s hair, though an infant with 
hair of flaming red—— 

Lee bent closer in his scrutiny. While the 
proud father grinned his silly grin, and the 
plump nurse wabbled at the knees with the 
strain, and Lydia and her servants held their 
breaths, the baby and the cook scanned 
each other with grave eyes, till all at once 
the little iconoclast put out a dimpled hand, 
with some uncertainty of aim, and grasped 
the cue which was tucked into the seam of 
Lee’s snowy blouse. Once, twice, three times 
he tugged at it, and his face crinkled into a 
smile. 

‘‘Qo-0000-000000!” he gurgled happily. 

Very gently Lee detached the tiny, cling- 
ing hand and straightened up, his grave 
face blossoming into a yellow grin. ‘‘Him 
nice baby,” he declared. ‘‘Plitty near all 
light, ha?” 

The captain laughed outright. ‘‘Glad 
you think he’ll do at a pinch,” he said in 
genial irony. 

But the anxious mother heaved a sigh of 
relief. If Lee had not thought her son a 
pretty good baby, a passable achievement— 
she beamed on her contumacious cook as 
only she could beam. The volatile Filipinos 
found relief in hysterical clatter of tongues, 
the baby crowed unceasingly, the nurse’s 
smile expanded more and more. Rebellion 
was forgotten, and matronly dignity, and the 
fitness of soldierly things, while the house- 
hold basked in the sunshine its ruling spirit 
vouchsafed. 

“Lee,” Lydia cried impulsively, “‘you’re 
an old darling!” 

’Tis not for us to point scornful fingers 
and cry, ‘‘Fie, fie!” Lydia was very young, 
and very much in the habit of looking up to 
her cook. His liking the baby was a greater 


relief than we can guess, perhaps. After all, 
New York once hung on the decisions of a 
Ward McAllister. 

But Lydia was not permitted to play the 
ostrich long. An awakening to her degrada- 
tion came with the cold tea, which came— 
did not come, rather—after Lee had sent her 
to bed for an hour of rest before dinner. 

She didn’t mind that at all. She was tired, 
it was comfy to be taken care of, and while 
her bothersome conscience told her that Lee 
was bossing again, she didn’t care much if 
he was. She cajoled the conscience into 
giving thanks for the possession of an utterly 
efficient servant, a regular rainbow-tinted 
vision of a cook. But after the maid Mar- 
ciana had established her, in a soft Kobe 
kimono, on the cool grass mats in the cool, 
dusky bedroom, Lydia sent for Lee, and the 
rainbow faded. 

‘‘Lee,”’ she said confidently, ‘‘I’m thirsty. 
I think I’d like some iced tea. A tall glass, 
please. And some of the little Spanish 
dulces. You know the sort I mean.” 

“Huh!” Lee responded, and vanished, 
leaving Lydia to listen to the rattle of vehicles 
in the street outside. Something in the cook’s 
manner had rendered her vaguely uneasy. 
She wished he’d come soon, that she might 
know the worst. But a carretela with a 
squeaky wheel went all the way from Malate 
plaza to the ultimate silence before he re- 
turned. 

On his tray rested a very tiny, dragon- 
decked pot, an egg-shell cup, and a heap of 
golden toast. Lydia realized that they con- 
stituted a gage of battle, and gallantly, as a 
soldier’s daughter, wife, and mother should, 
she accepted it. 

“T said iced tea, Lee,’’ she said icily. 

Lee deigned no reply. He arranged the 
tray convenient to Lydia’s hand, stood back, 
surveyed his terrain, and issued his command: 
‘“‘Eatum now, little missy. Get cold quick.” 

“Iced tea,” Lydia repeated stubbornly. 
‘And cakes.” 

“‘Iced tea no good,” said Lee. His tone 
marked the incident as closed. ‘‘Hully up, 
little missy. Little while, get cold.” 

‘“‘T don’t care if it does,’’ Lydia cried, very 
much put out. She’d have liked to relieve her 
feelings by kicking, a good old-fashioned 
drumming of the heels. By screaming, too, 
if it wouldn’t have made her seem so childish. 
“Take it away,’ she ordered. “If I can’t 
have what I want, no matter whether it’s 
good for me or not, I don’t want anything.” 




















It took a moment for Lee to comprehend 
the desperation of his mistress. And then 
it came, the torrent of falsetto pidgin which 
was his masking cloud of skirmishers. ‘“‘ What 
for you say you want chow-chow, ha?” he 
stormed. ‘“‘ You think I no got plenty worluk, 
ha? I makum tea, makum toast, you no 
eatum. You no wantum, what for say——”’ 

Poor Lydia’s strategy would have shamed 
her colonel father. If she had only chosen to 
make a stand on pheasants at twelve pesos 
the pair, say, or on one of those rotund 
majors who ate because they were hungry, she 
might have made a fight, at least. But to 
grapple with a maddened Oriental over a cup 
of tea, to rave along with her cook about a 
bit of toast—Lydia lifted her cup from the 
tray. 

“T’ll drink it,” she said hastily. “Thank 
you very much, Lee. It’s—it’s awfully 
good.” And she drained the cup, while Lee 
blinked benignantly. Nothing could surpass 
his benignancy when he was not crossed, 
save only his benignancy when he was crossed, 
and won. Now he came so near to purring 
that Lydia smiled faintly in sympathy with 
his content. 

But when he had gone she lay back rigid. 
“You're a nasty little quitter,”’ she muttered, 
in bitter scorn. ‘A cold-footed little idiot.” 
I make no apology for her language, a relic 
of surreptitious, childish visits to the unhal- 
lowed back-yards of non-com’s row. ‘You 
never ought to give in to him on the slightest 
thing, but you’ve got a yaller streak like a 
cavalry blanket! But you’ve gof to go in now, 
and win. Oh, dear!” Whereupon, most 
logically, she dissolved in tears. 

Captain Robert, wandering foolishly 
happy and benevolent through his house, 
found her. ‘Tired out?” he said sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘Rough livin’ up at 
Baguio, wasn’t it? Well, you’re 
home now. Just you turn every- 
thing overto Old Faithful. I 
tell you, there aren’t many 
people got a cook like him. 
Funny about him and Bob, 
isn’t it?” 

“Y-Yes,” Lydia gulped 
miserably, and opened the flood- 
gates of her tribulation. The captain, 
with only one commiserating look at 
his freshly starched and crackling tunic, 
gathered her in his arms. He didn’t know 
what the matter was, but that made no 
difference to him. He was a model husband. 
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Ir seems advisable, right here, to say a 
word in defense of Lydia, or of the captain, 
or of myself, whoever it is that runs most risk 
of encountering the dislike of serious folk 
who regard wife- and motherhood as so high 
and grand and unnatural a thing, like re- 
ligion, that it must be accepted with pre- 
ternatural solemnity, if at all. Such lofty 
spirits may pity Captain Robert for being 
married to a doll! How can a man hope to 
rear the structure of his life four-square and 
strong, they may ask, while encumbered 
with a clinging, childish, inconsequential 
baggage like this Lydia? 

Now, as a matter of fact, Captain Robert 
enjoyed being clung to, like most men. Any- 
one could see that. Every time Lydia fled 
to him in some tiny panic and buried her 
fluffy head in his shoulder, he seemed to shoot 
up an inch in height and expand indefinitely 
about the chest. 
As he had been 
six feet two and 
well enough set 
up at the start, 
you can imagine 
what a giant of 
proud masculine 
protectiveness 
he had become 
in his two years 
of happy mar- 
ried life. 
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A more logical critic may question the ver- 
ities of the tale. Since the captain was seem- 
ingly such a tower of a man and the cook 
a mere Mongolian, why had not Lydia long 
since confided her woes to her husband and 
brought the cook to merited punishment ? 
Why not ask Lydia herself? I'll admit 
that the blame, if blame there was, was hers. 
One word to Captain Robert and that simple 
and straightforward soldier would have 
lopped Lee from the 
household like an un- 
fruitful branch, if so ex- 
treme a move had seemed 
necessary to discipline. 
And I think it would 
have been, for Lee, though 
frail of body, was great 
of heart. As a matter of 
fact I fancy that Lydia 
realized this, and recog- 
nized that in the captain 
and Lee she had the old, 
old problem of the two 
irresistible forces, and so 
resolved, like the true 
woman she was, to cling 
to her social prestige even 
though it broke her heart, 
refusing to purchase 
peace at the cost of letting 
another woman get her 
incomparable cook. At 
any rate, even after the 
episode of the iced tea, 
she held her peace. She 
preferred regarding that 
as an episode, a mere 
indecisive skirmish, and 
we need not grudge 
her that much comfort. 
Pragmatism tells us that 


mere words are only 
sounds. 
Lee too, apparently, 


did not regard that recent 
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ever that may be, he had never been more 
querulous, more pettish, harder to live with 
and to please, than he was in the days which 
followed Lydia’s return from the summer 
capital. 

And never, ironically enough, had the 
triumphs of his art been more transcendent! 
Lydia’s repute, as his mistress, increased 
daily among such as loved good dinners. 
Night after night she sat meekly smiling 
up the lane of Can- 
ton damask to Captain 
Robert, and _ received, 
vicariously, the compli- 
ments of Lee’s guests on 
the excellence of the 
viands he provided. 
Meekly without, though 
within, I fear, she felt 
but little of that lowly 
and reverent ordering of 
self which we owe to all 
our betters. 

As a tragic climax to 
the sorry comedy, she 
discovered at length that 
she nourished a viper in 
her bosom. At her other 
woes she could smile a 
bit in her better moments, 
for their very absurdity. 
But that her own son, 
the idolized Bob, should 
prove a traitor, was be- 
yond laughter. And Bob 
had ranged himself, un- 
mistakably, on the side 
of Lee. Never an angel 
child, he had, from that 
first grasp of the pigtail, 
shown an unnatural liking 
forthedemoncook. For 
him he had _ gurgled, 
kicked, and smiled his 
toothless smile with an 
abandon shown for no 


engagement as a decisive way!” one else, not even his 
victory which would war- mother. Lydia had even 
rant him in laying arms aside. He may _ suspected that he cried for Lee sometimes. 


have had an inkling of Lydia’s incipient 
rebellion, and planned to crush it out of 
hand. He may have felt merely that his 
so-called mistress needed a course of cells 
and bread and water after the unwonted 
freedom of Baguio. And perhaps, like 
so many tyrannical people, he had no 
motive at all for his unpleasantness. How- 





And as he had advanced to the stage of 
shortened garments and independent move- 
ment, the unseemly friendship had grown 
stronger. Bob’s first long creep was from 
the far corner of the sala to the kitchen, 
and as his activity increased it became 
impossible to keep him from that room 
for long. Any interference with his plans 














for meeting Lee he opposed with loud 
screams of resentment. At times Lydia 
was half convinced that the cook hummed 
quavering songs out there for the sole pur- 
pose of tolling her baby from her arms. 

As she was of too sweet a nature to blame 
her innocent son for his abnormal tastes, 
the discomfort he caused her all accrued to 
Lee’s account, already overlong. More and 
more she was torn between two problems, 
the urgent need of getting rid of her incubus, 
and the impossibility of letting him go on the 
eve of a winter when social hostilities prom- 
ised to be lively. That was her weakness. 
Though the stars in their courses conspired 
with Lee to make her wretched, she had such 
excellent reasons for wanting him near her! 
So she hid her sorrows, and Captain Robert 
was long unaware that his home was not a 
completely happy one. His awakening was 
sudden. 

One fresh December afternoon when the 
heir of the house of McKey was some ten 
months old the admirable captain, ignoring 
the taunts of his unmarried brother officers 
and their invitation to a livening Scotch at 
the club, drove home to drink harmless tea 
with his wife. As they sat in the wide 
window of the sala, lazily watching the 
early evening parade of carriages down 
Real, the captain grinned in his. most 
boyish way. 

“Great pals Bob and Lee are getting,” 
he remarked, stroking his mustache. “ Just 
listen to that! Can you hear ’em?”’ 

Could Lydia hear them? She had heard 
nothing else for sixty mortal minutes. - From 
the distant kitchen, where Lee was bringing 
the water to a boil, came the sound of a 
dialogue, on the one side sliding in unearthly 
intonations from a Chinese tongue, on the 
other expelled in round, fat, unformed blobs 
of sound from baby lips. Young Bob’s 
attempts at articulation sounded purposeful 
as they never had before. 

“They’re the greatest chums ever,’ the 
captain said complacently. ‘Wonder when 
we get our tea? They seem to be busy. 
What’s Lee saying, anyhow? Sounds like a 
sneeze and a grunt and a bad cold, over and 
over.” 

Her husband’s complacence jangled 
Lydia’s tense nerves. ‘‘ How should I know?” 
she retorted. ‘I don’t speak Chinese.” 

“Lucky you don’t have to try,” her hus- 
band laughed. “It ain’t a white man’s 
language, anyway. Old Langham used to 
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say—you remember Langham, commanded 
the Twenty——” 

“Rob,” Lydia interrupted timidly, “don’t 
you sometimes think——”’ She hesitated. 

“Sometimes,” the captain agreed, with 
dry Yankee wit. 

‘‘Doesn’t it sometimes seem,” Lydia per- 
sisted, ‘‘as though—as—as though’’—she 
nerved herself—‘‘as if maybe Bob was with 
Lee too much?” 

“Too much?” the captain echoed. 

Lydia leaned forward earnestly. ‘‘They’re 
together all the time, you know. Sometimes 
it doesn’t seem as if—as if he was our baby 
at all, any more!” 

‘““Of course he’s ours!” the captain re- 
assured her. ‘Of course he is!” He pulled 
at his mustache and stretched himself in his 
long chair preparatory to one of his halting 
flows of wisdom. ‘‘ What’s the harm in their 
liking each other ?”’ he demanded rhetorically. 
“Strikes me it’s one of the prettiest things 
I ever saw, the way Lee acts with Bob. 
Grumpy old boy generally, but he’s dotty 
over that kid. Treats him like a man. 
Talks with him, plays with him—er”—the 
captain’s vocabulary was short of general 
terms—‘‘er—well, just fusses about him, you 
know. I tell you it’s pretty, that old case- 
hardened Chino playing with an innocent 
little baby! Gives a man a sort of a warm 
spot for human nature, J think.” 

Lydia’s soft fists doubled in vexation. The 
brief tropical twilight filled the room with 
thick shadows; outside, hoofs clicked softly, 
and wan carriage-lamps whirled by; from the 
kitchen still echoed the hideous dialogue, as 
the captain rode on down the analytical 
trail. 

‘Great thing for Bob, too. Fine thing for 
him to—to look back to, you know. It’ll— 
it’ll sort—sort of broaden him out, under- 
stand? Show him white folks ain’t the only 
humans, and—and all that, you know. Good 
many people seem to think Chinos and Japs 
and niggers are some kind of two-footed 
animals” The captain’s satisfaction with 
his own broader-mindedness was obvious. 
There was Doherty—you remember Doherty? 
Doherty used to say ” 

What Doherty said is lost. From the 
kitchen came winging a pzan, incomprehen- 
sible, but surely a pean. Slippers flopped 
hurriedly in dining-room and hall, and Lee 
rushed into the sala. Lydia and her husband 
stared at him in amazement. This was not 
the sphinx-like, saturnine cook they knew, 
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whose very anger was unhuman and de- 
moniac, but a humanized Lee, proud and 
happy, and not ashamed to show it. His 
face was wrinkled by joy into the semblance 
of a jubilant gargoyle, and in his arms was 
young Bob, equally elated. 

“Hi, little missy! Hi, Claptan Lobert!” 
he cried breathlessly. “‘Piccaninny Lob, he 
talkee allee same man. Makum say allee 
same ‘Pa-pa’! You hear, ha?” Controlling 
his excitement, he turned the heir’s face to 
his, and the heir, as always, responded to 
his gravity. 

For a moment the four waited, and then 
from Lee’s lips issued the sound which 
Captain Robert had aptly described a few 
minutes before. Instantly, a bit uncertain, 
a trifle unshaped about the edges, it was 
repeated by the solemn infant. 

“‘He say ‘Pa-pa’ allee same China way!” 
Lee cried proudly, and dashed floppingly 
away. In this supreme moment even the 
wonder of the despised brown nurse was riot 
to be wholly scorned. 

“By Jove!” drawled Captain Robert, pull- 
ing at his mustache helplessly. ‘‘By-y Jove! 
The little beggar talks Chinese! By-y ee 

The captain left his thought suspended, 
and sprang to the chair where Lydia was 
curled, a limp and sobbing heap. This last 
blow had proved too much for her fortitude. 
Long the captain knelt beside her, petting 
her awkwardly, blundering out words of be- 
wildered anxiety, before two damp arms stole 
round his neck. Then gradually the storm 
of sobbing ceased, and Lydia could speak. 

Slowly and disjointedly—with many in- 
terjections on the captain’s part, at first of 
sympathy, but more and more of anger as 
the revelation progressed—she told the story 
of her sorrows, all the long story of Lee’s 
bullying and her fagging, her disappointments 
and the shame of her subjection, the tragedy 
of her alienated son, and—‘‘And now,” 
Lydia murmured down the captain’s collar, 
her sobs starting afresh, “the v-very first 
w-word B-Bob speaks is that h-horrid, 
n-nasty old Ch-Ch—oh-hh-h, Rob!” 

The captain understood her, even if you 
can’t. For a moment he held her close. 
Then, with a strong gentleness he had, he 
loosened her arms and stood erect. “We'll 
decide right now whose house and baby this 
is, anyhow,” he said grimly. 

Lydia’s sobs ceased instantly. She peeped 
up at her tall husband. ‘‘ What are you going 
to do?” she asked nervously. 












“Fire him, right now,” the captain an- 
swered. ‘‘ Hard.” 

“Oh, Rob!” Lydia was frightened at his 
tone and look. ‘‘You—you can’t do that!” 

The captain looked superior to weakness, 
“Why?” he asked. 

“‘Because—because——”’ Lydia hesitated 
for an excuse. ‘‘Bob would cry if he didn’t 
have Lee,” she lied glibly. 

“Bob!” the captain ejaculated. ‘ Bob!” 
His face darkened with the dislike one man 
feels for another who has not played fair. 
“That kid has been babied too much,” he 
said decisively, and turned again toward the 
kitchen, snorting for the fray. 

Panic-stricken, Lydia pursued and held 
him. ‘Don’t f-fire him now,” she pleaded. 
“Wait till Friday. That’s only three days. 
Please, Rob—for my sake! Please!” 

“For your sake!’”? murmured the captain. 
“But it’s for your sake I’m going to— What’s 
Friday got to do with it, anyhow?” he 
demanded. ? 

“The admiral’s coming to dinner Thurs- 
day night, and the General Holmes’s,” Lydia 
explained hastily. ‘I’ve simply got to have 
Lee then. Wait till Friday, Rob! Please!” 

The captain gazed at his wife uncertainly. 
“T reckon you either want. him or don’t want 
him,” he said, sinking heavily into a chair, 
“but shoot me if I know which it is. I'll 
wait till Friday, anyhow.” 

Lydia beamed on him radiantly. ‘‘Good 
old Rob!’? she cooed, bending over him. 
“Thank you, and thank you, and thank 
you!” 

The words conveyed only bewilderment 
to the captain, but he liked their punctuation. 


IV 


IT was on a Tuesday afternoon that Lydia 
placed her rebellion in the hands of an ally 
almost too competently masculine, and heard 
the decision for a campaign of extinction. 
That decision wrought a surprising change in 
her attitude. While she had kept silence her 
husband had been, clearly enough, her poten- 
tial ally and last resort, and Lee had been her 
enemy. Now, in some bewildering manner, 
the captain became all at once the person to 
be thwarted, and Lee, no longer looming large 
down the aisle of time, was in a way a fellow 
sufferer. Lydia, moved by the emotions 
both of an ultra-successful hostess and of a 
tender woman, regretted him in advance. 
There was something pitiable in the thought 




















































of the poor old man so soon to be cast out 
into the world from a house which had long 
sheltered him, which he had served with an 
abundant, if at times uncomfortable, de- 
votion. 

On Wednesday morning this feeling had 
grown on her to such a degree that she could 
not go to the Whist Club until she had carried 
Bob to the kitchen. Somehow she wanted 
him and Lee to sip what dregs of happiness life 
still held for them. And the moment 
she returned she sought them out. 
They were prattling away so like a 
pair of lovers, the 
light of affection 
shone so brightly 
in Lee’s face, that 
a flood of tender- 
ness for both of 
them swept 
over Lydia. 
Lee was a 
good old man 
to love her 
baby so. Like 
all of us, he 
had his faults, 
but any man 
who could 
make a pal of 
an innocent 
baby— Lydia 
retreated in 
disorder. 

That after- 
noon, as soon 
as it was cool 
enough, she 
ordered up 
the victoria 
and went out 
to spend 
restless hours 
driving 
through the 
green fairy- 
land of the 
Singalon 
lanes. Lydia, I fear, was never meant for 
a heroine. All afternoon her too ready 
sympathies tormented her, and she was 
barely conscious of the nodding bamboos 
and the sweet rose-gardens and the twinkling 
fires, for thinking of an empty kitchen and a 
lonely baby. 

All that evening she hardly dared speak 
at all, lest she should beg mercy for Lee. 


‘*WE'’LL DECIDE RIGHT NOW 
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Only pride, a false pride based on fear of 
Captain Robert’s scorn, restrained her. As 
a soldier’s daughter, wife, and mother, she 
realized that in his simple creed it was in- 
conceivable to spare a half-defeated enemy. 
Once a foe is dead one may, if one chooses, 
drop an appreciative tear on his clay, but 
while he lives, delendus est. Something in the 
cool and steady eye the captain turned on 
Lee convinced Lydia, though no word was 
spoken, that on Friday morning an inex- 
orable fate would have the luckless cook 
by the pigtail, with no baby’s grip. ‘‘Oh,” 
thought Lydia miserably, ‘‘I 
just wish I hadn’t said a word!” 

Thursday morning found her 
sympathies overworked to 
numbness. The lordly Bob 
elected to spend an hour with 
his mother, and, almost indiffer- 
ently, she saw the plump nurse 
place him in 
a pool of sun- 
light before 
an eastern 
window, and 
squat beside 
him. It was 
very still in 
the big house 
set in its wide 
sunny garden 
within — lich- 
ened mossy 
walls. The 
captain had 
gone to his 
office; the 
cochero had 
clattered 
away with his 
satellites, 
leading the 
horses to 
their swim; 


WHOSE HOUSE AND BABY THIS Lee had set 


SAID GRIMLY om te ie 
market with 
his big basket after a shrill dispute with the 
driver of a carretela; down by the stables a lazy 
boy splashed water on a carriage. The mu- 
sical tinkle of the water and the prattle of the 
child and his nurse only emphasized the over- 
powering quietness, and in spite of her dejec- 
tion, perhaps because of it, Lydia yielded to 
the peacefulness of the morning. 
The warmth and light and silence soothed 
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‘*MAKUM COME, ALL LIGHT,” SAID LEE SIMPLY, WITH 
ANOTHER EXPLANATORY THUMP 


her, and she sank into a pleasant state of 
torpidity as she sat at her desk in a corner of 
the big room, with an unfinished letter before 
her. Faintly, as from a great distance, she 
heard Bob demanding something of his 
nurse. Dimly, as through a sun-shot haze, 
she saw the woman take from her neck a 
string of glittering beads, and she smiled a 
little at the sight. Clarita had the true 
Catholicity of the low-class native. In the 
dim sanctity of a church the beads were a 
rosary, to be entreated with due awe and 
reverence. Here at home they were just 
beads, and Bob wanted them. 

The splashing of water and the whistle of 
the stable-boy grew fainter and fainter. A 
little warm, spicy breeze stirred the silk of 
Lydia’s kimono, and her lashes touched her 
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ek on Lydia, and she caught 


cheeks. And then she woke to a scene 
of confusion. 

“Ama! Ama!” the nurse was crying 
wildly. ‘‘Ahh-h-h! Piccaninny patay/ 
Patay! Patay! Dead! Dead!” 

Then Lydia found herself, a dim 
second personality, working helplessly, 
blindly, over a suffering child, while the 
nurse pattered racing, futile Ave Marias. 
She heard herself shouting orders to the 
woman, to a frightened muchacha who 
ran in, calling from the window to 
a wide-mouthed stable-boy, bid- 
ding them all to run for a doctor. 

They went scurrying away, 
and the terrified girl was left 
alone in the big silent house, 
clasping the moaning, quivering 
baby to her breast. The little 
body strained against her spas- 
modically, the cheeks were suf- 
fused with purple, the muffled 
sobbing came faintly and more 
faintly. The servants were so 
I ae, slow! The baby was dying. 
= A sudden impulse seized 
up her child and rushed 
for help. 

Outside, ruddy old Colo- 
nel Hilton was ambling 
down-town behind a slow 
white pony. At sight of 
Lydia in her fluttering 
robes he pulled up short. 

“The baby!” Lydia 
called tohim. ‘The baby! 
Get Rob!” 

The colonel’s whip 
slashed across the fat quarters of the pony. 
He dashed down Real with a great rattle of 
iron tires. “I’ll ‘phone him from the Uni- 
versity Club!” he roared back, in a voice 
unused since the days when he rode in front 
of a squadron. 

Lydia, with the unreasoning impulse of a 
hunted thing which takes to earth to escape 
the hostile brightness of the day, turned from 
the staring street and ran back to her home. 
Bob’s struggles were growing very faint. 


V 


Tuey all poured into the gate of the big 
house together, the puffing major doctor 
whom the nurse had held up in the street, a 
volatile Spaniard from Catalufia whom the 
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muchacha had sought out, a meek, small, 
native practitioner unearthed by the stable- 
boy from the warren of huts beyond Padre 
Faura, and young Lieutenant Doctor Rob- 
erts, who lived in lodgings just across the 
plaza and who obeyed no summons save that 
call which leads a gossip to scandal and a 
young doctor to a case. Together they 
crowded through the door, thronged up the 
stairs, and burst into the sa/a. And there, in 
the sunlit square beneath the window, Lydia 
sat on the floor, hugging a red and frightened 
but living baby. The plump nurse, breaking 
into loud weeping with what breath was left, 
the hysterical muchacha, and the wide- 
mouthed boy were round her in an instant. 
The red-faced major elbowed them aside, 
with scant ceremony, and his brethren fol- 
lowed in his broad wake. 

“So the baby’s sick?” the major doctor 
rumbled gustily, irradiating such professional 
cheerfulness as his blown condition per- 
mitted. If a mere man had given him such 
a run, even to snatch him from the closing 
jaws of death, I fear the major would have 
been tempted to clap the jaws shut on the 
inconsiderate wretch. But he had dined 
often with Mrs. McKey and hoped to dine 
again—no lack of appreciative palate there 
and he could be cheerful if she ran him into 
an apoplexy. ‘‘Sick, is he?” the major rum- 
bled. ‘‘Let’s have a look.” 

Lydia, soothing her son with pats and little 
cooing sounds, glanced happily at the assem- 
blage. “‘He’s all right now,” she murmured, 
and bent over him once more. ‘‘ Mother’s 
precious!”? she purred. 

The major, turning ever so slightly, caught 
the lieutenant’s eye, the lieutenant caught the 
Spaniard’s, the Spaniard’s waked an an- 
swering gleam even in the meek orb of the 
native. But the men of medicine retained 
their professional gravity. 

“All right now, is he, Mrs. McKey?” 
wheezed the major. “Well, let’s have a look, 
anyway, now we're here.” Laboriously 
crooking knee, he stooped and took his pa- 
tient from Lydia’s arms, and scrutinized him 
solemnly from various angles. ‘‘Seems to be 
all right,” he announced at last. ‘‘I’ll leave 
some powders, though. And feed him light 
for a day or——” Suddenly he remem- 
bered professional courtesy. ‘What do you 
say, gentlemen?” he asked, turning to his 
colleagues. ; 

Gravely, while Lydia beamed hopefully 
up at them, the other doctors examined the 
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vigorously resistant patient. Gravely they 
concurred in their senior’s diagnosis and his 
treatment, though the native practitioner, 
habit ridden, ventured to suggest a prophy- 
lactic dose of castor-oil. And then, while the 
major, holding his patient awkwardly, was 
frowning at this temerity, Lieutenant Doctor 
Roberts bent over the happy little lady on the 
floor. ‘Perhaps,’ he suggested delicately, 
‘perhaps, Mrs. McKey, you’ll tell us what 
you thought was—er—wrong with him,” 
and again that spark of professional under- 
standing flashed from eye to eye. 

“Oh!” cried Lydia, suddenly remembering 
her undignified position and scrambling to 
her feet. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you? How silly! 
Why, Bob was playing with Clarita’s rosary, 
and he swallowed a bead. It was choking 
him to death. But he——” 

“Swallowed a bead, eh ? Swallowed a bead. 
Well, well.” The major viewed his patient 
with new-born respect. Very gently, for a 
man of his build, he pried open the patient’s 
mouth and peered into the tiny cavity. 
“Must have gone down,” he announced. 
“Well, well. A little castor-oil’”’—the native 
practitioner brightened—‘‘and feed him 
light for a day or two.” 

With a cry of triumph the plump nurse 
pounced heavily upon a glittering object at 
her feet. 

“IT say,” cried the 
“‘somebody got it out.” 

“May have coughed it up,” suggested the 
major. 

“J makum.”’ The voice, heavy with of- 
fended dignity, was Lee’s, and Lee, stiff 
with that same dignity, advanced from the 
background where he had stood all this while 
unnoticed. ‘J makum,” he repeated with 
austere pride. 

“You makum! 
how in the world—— 

“T come back, come top-side, 
plained, soberly enjoying his new import- 
ance, for all the circle was gaping at him. 
‘*Piccaninny Lob, he cly, cly. Little missy, 
she cly, cly. Velly bad. I take look—see, 
sabe right away whazzur mattle. Got plenty 
baby sick same way, China side. Me sabe 
fixum. Takum all same so.” Unceremoni- 
ously Lee lifted his pal from the major doc- 
tor’s arms, reversed him, held him suspended 
by the ankles with one hand, and slapped his 
stomach vigorously with the other. The 
victim coughed violently, shudderingly, but 
otherwise seemed undisturbed by this rigorous 


lieutenant doctor, 
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‘*Now 


the major cried. 
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Lee ex- 
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handling. ‘‘Makum come, all light,” said 
Lee simply, with another explanatory thump 
and shake, whereupon Lydia rushed forward 
and rescued her offspring. 

“By George, Mrs. McKey,” the major 
doctor shouted delightedly, ‘the beggar 
saved ” 

“T say’—the lieutenant doctor’s voice 
seemed a bit sheepish—‘‘some of those fel- 
lows know a thing or 2g 

Just then, with a spattering of gravel, a 
rig dashed up to the house. Boots pounded 
on the stairs, and the captain bounded into 
the room-with set jaw and swinging shoulders. 
Lydia fled to his arms promptly, with the baby. 

“Tt’s all right, Rob,” she cried. ‘‘Lee 
got it - 

“By George,” the major boomed, ‘‘he 
saved your boy’s © 

“‘Swallowed a bead, you know,”’ the lieu- 
tenant vouchsafed. 

‘And Lee shook it out! Oh, Rob, he saved 
baby’s " 

“The beggar really sa 

“Shook it out, you 

“Makum like this!”” Lee explained with 
elaborate pantomime. 

Somehow, for all the confusion, the cap- 
tain got his bearings. “By Gad!” he cried 
earnestly, as, dragging his clinging Lydia, 
he hurled his soldierly bulk on Lee. ‘By 
' Gad!” He pumped away with one hand 
while he administered shattering claps on the 
shoulder with the other. ‘‘ You won’t be sorry 
for this, Lee, I tell you. If that kid had— 
Swallowed a bead, eh? By,Gad, Lee!” 
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The impulsive Lydia threw herself at her 
contumacious servant. ‘‘You’re an old 
darling, Lee!’’ she cried, and crushed herself, 
baby and all, to the bosom of her step-grand- 
fatherly cook. The full understanding of 
her happiness burst upon her. ‘‘Oh, Rob!” 
she cried joyfully, “You can’t f-fire him 
now! He saved b-baby’s 1-life!” 

“Fire him!” the major doctor snorted. 
“You won’t get another like him in a hurry. 
Why, the patties that rascal makes— Fire 


-him, McKey! I guess not!” His great 


jolly laugh boomed out so contagiously that 
the company joined in. It was quite an 
orgy of merriment. 

In the midst of it the native practitioner 
edged toward Captain Robert. ‘My hono- 
rarium, for an emergency, is seventy-five 
cents,” he hinted wistfully. 

“T’ll double it,” said the captain without 
hesitation. 

“And now we’re all happy,’”’ wheezed the 
major, and they laughed harder than ever, 
native practitioner, plump nurse, stable-boy, 
and all. Only Lee’s face, shining pale and 
grave above a pair of yellow heads, was im- 
passive, even a trifle bored. Such goings-on 
did not suit his age and dignity. 

“Don’t you cly no more, little missy,” he 
urged, unemotionally disentangling himself 
from the arms of his too impulsive mistress. 
“Don’t you cly. Old Lee, he takee clare of 
you. I catchum tiffin now.” 

And so, ingloriously, but happily, ended 
the rebellion of Lydia Darlington McKey. 
I don’t think she was sorry, so we needn’t be. 


A Mother's Love 


By Richard Butler Glaenzer 


How often has a lover intertwined 

With honied melody his ardent lays 

To her whose virtues put to shame his praise, 
Whose eyes reveal true innocence enshrined! 
How often has he tenderly defined 

The voice whose every accent he obeys— 

The lips he covets, and the nameless ways 


That make one woman more than womankind! 


But I no wreath of lyric longing weave, 
When there is one with sweet autumnal face 


To smile my joy or weep that I should grieve, 
Who, fair with love’s imperishable grace, 
Reechoes youth in every dream and mood— 


Most rare epitome of motherhood. 












Avatars of the Almighty 


By Harold Bolce 


Think that the sense of individual identity will be gradually merged in the general consciousness—that 
Man, for example, ceasing imperceptibly to feel himself man, will at length attain that awfully triumphant 
epoch when he shall recognize his existence as that of Jehovah.—Poe. 

The Bible. 


God created man in his own image, in the image of God created he him. 


Editor's Note.—This is the third and last of Mr. Bolce’s articles on the present 
trend of university teaching, and in some respects it possesses the greatest interest of them 
all. Arguing from what scientific investigation has done to establish the laws of the 
physical world, college professors are making a strong plea for the use of the same methods 
1n the study of sychic and spiritual phenomena. Evangelical emotionalism, as evidenced i in 
revivals, and lions hysteria i in general are emphatically deprecated as orgies worse than 
intoxication. Many university teachers, while subscribing to doctrines akin to those of 
Christian Science, New Thought, and the Emmanuel Movement, are in favor of study- 
ing the forces of the spiritual world in a cold, scientific manner. Orthodox Christian 
dogma i 1s regarded as at variance with its own principles and is interpreted 1 in a new and 
revolutionary light. The professors philosophy 18 purged of mysticism and blind faith. 
By moving their young students they believe they will move the world, and so they 
are directing their energies to the scientific interpretation of those forces which are 


marvelously transforming our contemporary age. 


T is not true that any profes- 
sor in an American college 
deals in sacrilege and lam- 
poon. It is true that the 
revolutionary iconoclasm of 
many of them is startling, 
but even more so are the 
scope and significance of the 
new scholastic faith. Many 
professors reject old-time 

not because it calls for too much 
credulity, but because of what they consider 
its irrational unbelief. Nor are they swerved 
from their critical estimates by public clamor 
regarding what they teach. They are not 
afraid that American parents will take alarm. 
They proceed upon the philosophy that deep 
in the modern mind is an abiding conviction 
that the colleges of America are progressive 
and right. Illustrative of this, President 
Butler, of Columbia, says that the demagogue 
“is constantly telling those who will listen to 
him that the voice of the people is the voice of 
God, and that it is better to trust the instincts 
of the masses than to follow the expert.” 
Nevertheless, even the demagogue, President 
Butler points out, sends his children to be edu- 


dogma, 


15 


cated at the feet of the professors he condemns. 
And those who applaud the demagogue’s 
false teachings likewise send their children 
to college in search of truth. 

Prof. James Schouler, of Johns Hopkins 
University, places firm and reverent reliance 
upon nature and science, as opposed to 
popular and passing hysterias, and holds that 
absolute obedience must be rendered to na- 
ture’s injunctions, “‘as to the ipse dixit of a 
Creator whose laws are fixed and immutable.” 
He does not believe that scientific investiga- 
tion will bring materialism as a finality for the 
race; but that sooner or later science will find 
reconciliation with true religious faith. 


RELIGIOUS REVIVALISM WORSE THAN 
DRUNKENNESS 

But of what this religious element will con- 
sist, in the fusion of the knowledge which is 
re-creating social standards, is one of the 
widely discussed topics of our times. Prof. 
Boris Sidis, of the Pathological Institute of 
New York, who recently concluded a series 
of psychological experiments at Harvard, is 
ruthlessly arrayed against popular religion 
as expressed in revivals, and his findings 
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have been endorsed by Prof. William James 
in an introduction to the former’s published 
report. If there is in American university 
teachings a more fearless doctrine than the 
following as put forth by Professor Sidis and 
countenanced by Harvard’s leading philos- 
opher, I have not yet encountered it: ‘Well 
may President Jordan of Stanford University 
exclaim: ‘Whiskey, cocaine, and alcohol 
bring temporary insanity, and so does a re- 
vival of religion—one of those religious 
revivals in which men lose their reason 
and self-control. This is simply a form of 
drunkenness no more worthy of respect than 
the drunkenness that lies in the gutter!’” 
‘Professor Jordan,” comments the Harvard 
psychologist as a result of his investigations, 
“was too mild in his expression. Religious 
revivalism is a social bane; it is more danger- 
ous to the life of society than drunkenness. 
As a sot, man falls below the brute; as a revi- 
valist he sinks lower than the sot.” 

The arraignment of revivals is a plea for the 
methods of science in the study of psychic 
laws. Instead of being an agnostic, Profes- 
sor Sidis is a progressive psychologist who 
believes that the mystery of divine -powers 
resident in man now gives abundant and sci- 
entific promise of a reign of health and hap- 
piness among men. “A knowledge of the 
laws of the subconscious is of momentous 
import in education, in the reformation of 
juvenile criminals and offenders, and one can 
hardly realize the great benefit that suffering 
humanity will derive from a proper method- 
ical use of the subconscious within the province 
of therapeutics.” 

From the college standpoint anthems, 
tom-toms, tambourines, and revivals have no 
more significance to genuine spiritual law 
than discordant explosives and spectacular 
fireworks have to the real and fundamental 
patriotism of our land. God is a spirit, the 
professors insist, not a potentate. He does 
not reign on a throne; he does not inhabit a 
walled city. All this was Oriental in its con- 
ception, unsuited to the intelligence of to-day. 
To believe in a whimsical God, changing his 
purposes at the solicitation of excited wor- 
shipers, is to introduce an element of uncer- 
tainty and even chaos into all existence. We 
live, the professors point out, in a law-abiding 
universe. To give up psychology and go 
back to the church for guidance would be like 
substituting the abracadabra for modern 
meteorology in the science of forecasting 
storms. 


Not all the professors, however, are op- 
posed to emotionalism. Prof. Edwin A. 
Earp, of Syracuse University, teaches that 
feasting and drinking are great means of 
eliminating antagonisms among men. “And 
in dancing,” this clergyman-professor tells 
his classes, “‘the senses tingle, the blood moves 
inside your shoes, despite the fact that you are 
Methodists.” Prof. Hugo Munsterberg, of 
Harvard, goes farther, teaching that religious 
life on this earth began with intoxication 
cults. To become devout, man first got 
drunk; and our hosannas are only echoes of 
the wine-engendered shoutings of celebrants 
who reeled through orgies long ago. Religion 
became sterile when the Puritan ceased to im- 
bibe. Professor Munsterberg’s saying that 
New England has ice-water but no art is 
one of the epigrams under contemporary 
debate. 

Almost without exception, however, the 
college professors agree that our orthodox re- 
ligion is arrayed against progress. While all 
other departments of thought have been re- 
duced to science, religion has been permitted 
to go on developing vain and preposterous 
dreams. “The chronic belief of mankind,” 
says Professor James, of Harvard, “‘that events 
may happen for the sake of their personal Sig- 
nificance, is an abomination.” And America, 
says Professor Giddings, of Columbia, has 
specialized in religious lunacy. W. H. P. 
Faunce, president of Brown University, has 
said that our frontier towns, our remotest 
mountain villages, instead of having one 
church for all Christian work, ‘“‘have in- 
dulged in the luxury of highly specialized 
creeds until they have come to religious bank- 
rupicy. We have sixteen varieties oj one sect 
and denominations enough to stock a museum 
and amaze our descendants.” 

Prof. Bernard Moses, of the University of 
California, who is recognized as among the 
foremost men of this educated century, does 
not believe that the world is to be redeemed 
by the conventional methods of Christianity. 
“It is not,” he says, “‘a part of China’s busi- 
ness to give us her religion, and it is not our 
business to give China our religion.” 

The men who are teaching these doc- 
trines from college chairs feel that their 
minds have been emancipated from the 
mental fog that has enwrapped the centuries. 
They disclaim any attitude of irreverence 
toward sacred things. They study earth and 
sky without preconceived prejudice, and 
claim simply to be advancing in thought 























with the centuries. 
Thev are not impressed 
with church-spires, 
and do not believe 
the Creator is. What 
is an empty nave to 
a creative force that 
piles up mountains 
and heaves planets 
into space? A cur- 
riculum is better than 
a church to lead a 
student to the truth, 
and a_ psychological 
clinic is more effective 
than a shrine. 
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He takes the interest- 
ing ground that some 
of the New Testament 
miracles may yet be 
understood through 
the discoveries of 
science, though he can- 
not now pronounce a 
final word upon some 
of the recorded won- 
ders in the life and 
death of Jesus. But 
while he does not deny 
all the miraculous 
features of the Bible, 
he teaches clearly that 






EDMUND J. JAMES 


(Pres. University of Illinois) 






“Human society, for the 
first time in history, is be- 
coming conscious of the 

possibility of setting up 
certain ideals toward 
which it can ever 


- ” 
struggle 



















ALBION W. SMALL 
(University of Chicago) 


“The church alone cannot save the world” 
THE BIBLE IN NEED OF EDITING 


That the professors, subscribing to doc 
trines identical with or akin to the philosophy 
embraced in the New Thought crusade, in the 
Emmanuel Movement, and in Mrs. Eddy’s 
postulates, are not carried away by sudden 
mania, but are studying new forces in re- 
ligion, just as they experiment to determine 
new reactions in chemistry, is evident to the 
student who gives attention to the con- 
temporary academic gospel. Prof. Herbert 
L. Willett, of the University of Chicago, 
willingly goes on record with his declaration 
that a number of Old Testament stories are 
untrue and unethical and that the Bible 
is in constant need of editing in order 
to choose the desirable material for teaching. 









BERNARD MOSES 
(University of California) 
“Tt is not a part of China’s business to give us her 


religion, and it is not our business to 
give China our religion ” 


‘“‘the value of the narrative of the virgin birth 
of Jesus is inconsequential compared with 
other Biblical narratives. The doctrine of the 
virgin birth was only an esoteric doctrine. Our 
generation does not share this old belief 
does not feel that it was necessary. People 
t»-day would not feel like ruling anyone out 
of the church who did not believe in the 
virgin birth.” 

Professor Willett, who is a preacher as 
well as a professor, and a sincere interpre- 
ter of what he believes to be the truth, says 
that he wants to make this generation feel the 
value of the Old Testament. He wants the 
people to recognize the “difference between 
the heart and garments that fall away as time 
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goeson.”’ Yet he teaches that he both rejects 
and believes the supernatural in the Bible, 
according to the definition of supernatural. 
This is an important point in the new 
scholastic faith. The professors believe that 
whatever Christ accomplished was performed 
in keeping with fixed spiritual laws, and that 
these laws may be invoked now no less effect- 
ively than they were then. The operations 
of psychic phenomena simply seem to be 
supernatural, because they are mysterious. 
“There is,” says Professor Willett, ‘‘a certain 
type of the supernatural that will not stand 
the test. There is a supernatural view that 
the work of Jesus was the work of a super- 
natural person with supernatural effects. I 
confess that I do not understand that principle 
or the reason for it. The lije of Christ was 
infinitely greater than anything he did.” 

Northwestern University is a religious in- 
stitution, but under the liberal management of 
its recent president, Edmund J. James, now 
president of the University of Illinois, it has 
taken enviable rank with the best schools of 
learning in the land. Without, as an insti- 
tution, surrendering any of its standards, it 
has become cosmopolitan in its teachings, 
and there are no arbitrary restrictions placed 
upon the members of its faculty. Prof. 
Alfred G. Coe, of this university, has taken a 
position against many of the methods that 
have been employed for years in extending 
the Christian churches. His teaching is 
founded upon the following platform, which 
he has set forth: ‘‘ There is imperative ground 
for the elimination of evangelistic methods, 
and for the general introduction of methods 
that work to more deliberate and controlled 
reactions. Wise religious leaders and work- 
ers take advantage of the ascertained facts, 
perceiving that increased knowledge brings 
increased power to influence men.” 

Professor Coe concedes that there is prima- 
facie evidence for defending the use in cer- 
tain cases of evangelistic methods that look 
toward sudden and profound upheavals of the 
mind. He says that confirmed drunkards 
as a class present a field in which such 
methods seem to be justified and that these 
derelicts and victims of nervous disorders 
may be cured by suggestion. He takes the 
ground that unwise leaders and workers shun 
up-to-date knowledge and that “‘as a conse- 
quence there is growing up a religious quack- 
ery parallel to the quackery that practises 
medicine and refuses to be guided by med- 
ical science.” 


NEW CONCEPTION OF DOGMA 


Among the professors at the University of 
California whose lectures I attended was 
Prof. George H. Howison, head of the de- 
partment of philosophy. Professor Howison 
declares that many of the churches worship 
an anthropomorphic God, and decidedly re- 
jects the popular religious conception of 
miracles. But in repudiating what he be- 
lieves to be the thaumaturgical accounts of 
the supernatural, he places himself among 
many people thinking along what is termed 
new lines, by saying, ‘‘The genuine doctrine 
of miracles has, to my mind, a speculative 
truth at its basis profound and irrefragable.”’ 
He denies, however, that Joshua ever stopped 
the sun, or that the shadow went back on the 
dial of Ahaz. 

The orthodox church doctrine, says Pro- 
fessor Howison, is hampered by a mass of 
particulars profoundly at variance with its 
own principles, and thus confusion reigns 
where clearness ought to be. The plan of 
salvation, he ridicules, branding it as a 
mechanical and artificial guomodo of atone- 
ment. He rejects the belief that humanity 
can be saved through the suffering and 
crucifixion of Christ. In detail, he denies 
that Providence works its transformation 
upon the heart of man through expiation by 
sacrifice and ransom by blood. He does not 
preach pantheism, but he insists that it plays 
a valuable and, indeed, an indispensable 
part in the formation of genuine theology. 
He believes that through pantheism mankind 
is able to pass from a crude religion to a 
doctrine of divine omnipresence, though the 
mind of anyone who has enjoyed the vision 
of a possible moral perfection can never be 
reconciled to mere pantheism any more than 
to the old-fashioned theology. 

Although he comes sharply in conflict with 
the orthodox thinkers, Professor Howison is 
a religious philosopher, and has much to say 
of the divine indwelling in the creature as the 
“Light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.’”? Instead of treating the 
divinity of Christ as some churchmen do, he 
believes in perpetual incarnation, which he 
calls the doctrine of divine humanity. The 
summing up of his teaching is peculiarly in- 
teresting, because he has a marked influence 
upon the intellectual development of western 
America. It is also a striking fact that his 
teaching is not out of harmony with the 
doctrines set forth by the new denominations 








JOSEPH JASTROW 
(University of Wisconsin) 
“Tt is well enough, in shaping 
your ideas, to hitch your 
wagon to a star, yet 
the temporary ability 
of horses need not 
be overlooked”’ 


which the older churches 
heartily condemn. It may 
be, he concedes, that the 
Author of nature is not in 
sympathy or accord with the 
bliss for which we sigh, but 


JAMES SCHOULER 


E. C. HAYES 
(University of Illinois) 
The new gospel and science 
of life will enable us to 
see behind the symbol 
and give new mean- 
ings to old 
ideals 


books of Moses. The at- 
tempt,” says Professor 
Sumner, of Yale, “‘was in 
every way a failure. It may 
well be doubted,” he adds, 
“if any society ever existed 
of which the books referred 


so long as we yearn for a 
life that may put death itself 
beneath our feet, so long 
will our nature revolt at the 


Absolute obedience 


(Johns Hopkins University) 


must be ren- 
dered to nature’s injunctions, 
“as to the zpse dixit of a 
Creator whose laws 
are fixed and im- 


to are a description, and 
the prescriptions were found 
ill adapted to seventeenth- 
century facts.” And _ he 


prospect of having to accept 
the pantheistic view; so 
long shall we involuntarily 
draw back from that vast and 
shadowy being who for us and for our 
dearest hopes must verily be the Shadow of 
Death. 

It is obvious that the modern college spirit, 
although critical of our most cherished tra- 
ditions, is reverent. It would edit the Bible 
simply to prune away what is considered by 
the college men as spurious. The professors 
advocate not more license but more liberty. 
They say that Plymouth Rock is too narrow 
for modern morality. ‘‘The New England 
Puritans in the seventeenth century tried to 
build a society on the Bible, especially the 


mutable” 


reiterates the statement that 
the customs made by any 
age for itself may be good 
and right for that age, while proving abso- 
lutely unsuited to a succeeding period. Al- 
though a devout philosopher, Professor 
Sumner teaches that ‘in the middle ages 
the crucifix was an instrument of religious 
suggestion to produce vivid apprehension of 
the death of Jesus,” and that in very many 
well-known cases the passions of the crowd 
were raised by the crucifix to the point of 
violence. 

The new gospel of coming spiritual do- 
minion creating a new moral freedom for the 
race does not proceed without challenge along 
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the college lines. Pres. Arthur Twining 
Hadley, of Yale, says that “the effect of no 
small part of the psychology of the present 
day is immoral.” He contends that ‘the in- 
dividual conscience cannot work cut a new 
line of judgments and a new system of right 
and wrong apart from the traditions under 
which our ideas of law have grown up.” 

Just as the contemporary world regards the 
Greek myths, the university philosopher ap- 
proaches God. If the schoolmen’s ultimate 
conclusion is that there is something in the 
Christian conception which is lacking in the 
Greek, it is because they are convinced, 
through research, that God reigns, and that 
his attributes may be studied and may even 
be subjected to laboratory test. 


MODERN PHILOSOPHERS NOT IRREVERENT 


It is a mistake to imagine that the modern 
philosopher is irreverert or even agnostic. 
When Galileo announced the sailing of this 
planet around the sun he was denounced 
and dishonored as apostate and anti-Christ. 
The professors assert that the functions of 
the soul—all the marvelous and multiplying 
phenomena of the psychic world—are not 
sporadic expressions of supernaturalism, but, 
on the contrary, are operating under the sway 
of universal law. They know that in so teach- 
ing they may arouse the wrath of those who 
believe that prayers to an anthropomorphic 
God have changed and may again interrupt 
the course of natural law, but they are confi- 
dent that the teachings of science in regard to 
soul-phenomena must finally be justified no 
less certainly than astronomy hds been. 

That there is something better than -has 
thus far been expressed in the strivings of the 
race, all the college men agree, and that this 
Arcady is to be made possible through a scien- 
tific study of psychic laws. ‘‘ Thechurchalone 
cannot save the world,” says Prof. Albion W. 
Small, of Chicago University. Prof. Josiah 
Royce, of Harvard, teaches that there is one 
good thing, and that is the Infinite; that there 
is one wisdom, and that is to know God, 
which is another name for all-pervading law 
and all-conquering truth, a supreme and ir- 
resistible perfection ; that sin is merely foolish- 
ness and insight the only virtue. He de- 
clares that evil is nothing positive, but merely 
the deprivation of good, and that philosophy 
never destroys an ideal worth preserving. 
Therein is an explanation of the professors’ 
attitude toward what they regard as valueless 
in Christianity. ‘When a wise philosophy,” 


says Professor Royce, “‘is destructive, the true 
fault lies not with the critic who finds the 
wound in our faith, but with the faith that 
has secretly nursed its own wounds.” 

Professor Earp concedes that newer 
thoughts are constantly changing tradi- 
tional beliefs. I heard him suggest this in- 
teresting test. He said: ‘‘ Write out, not for 
publication but for yourself alone, a state- 
ment of your conception of God. Fold it 
away, and then a year later, without consult- 
ing your first article of faith, set down anew 
your idea of the Infinite. Now compare the 
two documents, and discover how your mind 
has changed regarding God.” 

Prof. James C. Monaghan, recently of 
Notre Dame University and formerly of the 
University of Wisconsin, tells his classes in 
regard to the adage that there is room at the 
top, that there is no top; that progress, par- 
ticularly spiritual progress, is eternal. 

Friends of the college philosophers insist 
that if there is a gulf between them and the 
people it is because the masses have not yet 
crossed over into the life of progress and spirit- 
ual liberty. It is simply that the professors, 
from the standpoint of their followers, are in- 
viting mankind again into the fields to which 
the prophets beckoned the world centuries ago. 
The choice, it is declared, is either backward 
to the brute, or forward to the superman. 
And it is urged in all sincerity that if the 
philosophic and spiritual Nazarene were to 
return to-day, arousing the age with a gospel 
of power, instead of being opposed to the 
schools he would receive from many a college 
in America a call to a chair of psychology. 


DISEASE AND POVERTY SUBJECT TO 
SPIRITUAL LAWS 


I have been amazed at many of theteachings 
thus far encountered in my college studies, 
but I can say in all sincerity that if I had 
come across Prometheus returned as a doctor 
of philosophy to grasp new fires from the 
void, I could not have been more astonished 
than I was to find the profoundest scholars 
in our universe lending their philosophic 
interpretations of life’s enigma to the wide- 
spread contemporary movements that de- 
clare that diseases of the body and distress 
of mind and much poverty must pass away 
when man understands the laws of health 
and infinite supply. The men who, a year 
or two ago, would have been deemed dreamers 
in espousing a doctrine that God’s spirit can 
be examined and taught scientifically, insist 
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that this is among the 
most practical of courses, 
since it may assure the 
student health and an 
abundance of what be- 
longs by right to the heir 
of the ages. 

Whatever has been 
taught in American col- 
leges has not been said in 
acorner. The professors 
are not afraid to take 
the world into their con- 
fidence. If they demur 
at all to public review of 









GEORGE T. LADD 
(Yale University) 


The welfare of the world depends upon the spirit 
of man, not upon the paternal care of 
a non-resident Deity 


their doctrines, they do so on the ground 
that a few paragraphs in a magazine can- 
not express the full significance of their 
repudiation of old-time fallacies. They 
search the whole cosmos for truth, and, 
finding what they believe to be eternal verity, 
defy all authority that teaches a different faith. 

The critical sense of honesty and accuracy 
is shown in a letter from Prof. George B. 
Louis Arner, of Princeton, who says that he 
feels complimented at being included in the 
company of those who are “Blasting at the 
Rock of Ages,” but who calls attention to an 


Harold Bolce 


GEORGE 
HOWISON 


(University of 
California) * 
He rejec ts the be- 
lief that human- 
ity can be saved 
through the suf 
fering and cruci- 
fixion of 





under-statement in re- 
gard to his teachings. 
He says: “He [the au- 
thor] quotes me as say- 
ing that ‘the horror of in- 
cest is based upon a 
myth.’ What I did say 
is, ‘The instinctive hor- 
ror of incest is a myth, for 
though a horror of incest 
does very properly exist 
in civilized and in some 
tribal societies, it is purely 
a matter of custom and 
education and not at all 
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HUGO MUNSTERBERG 


(Harvard University) 


The least creature of all mortals “has more dignity 
and value than even an Almighty God,” as 
that Being is popularly conceived 


a universal law.’ This is a strong state- 
ment. It emphasizes the widespread col- 
lege teaching that there are no God-given 
commandments, but that notions of right and 
wrong are adopted as a result of custom and 
training, and that virtue has no fundamental 
law. It is clearly the conviction of progres- 
sive philosophers and scientists that incest is 
not contrary to the laws of nature or disap- 
proved by any fancied ordinances of God. 
The critical methods by which the pro- 
fessors have approached the new study of 
divine energy purge their philosophy of mys- 
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ticism and blind faith. It is because the pro- 
fessor interweaves his personality and char- 
acter into the lessons he teaches that his at- 
titude toward great movements is prophetic of 
profound changes in the life and thought of the 
age. “If we move our students,” Profes- 
sor Patten, of Pennsylvania, holds, “‘ we move 
the world,” and Prof. George Trumbull 
Ladd, of Yale, sets forth that the professor 
should be a man of catholic tastes and ex- 
periences, and that he who has not seen and 
felt—seen clearly and felt deeply—in his own 
soul the varied experiences, the aspirations, 
struggles, mortifications, triumphs, and de- 
feats of moral human nature is unfit scien- 
tifically to portray and interpret it. 

In this connection Prof. Walter Wyckoff, of 
Princeton, was criticized for not giving his 
discourses on sociology illustration from the 
every-day problems of the poor and unem- 
ployed. Forthwith the professor dressed 
himself as a laborer, put a pack on his 
shoulder, and without a cent in his pocket 
fared forth across the country in search of a 
job and experience. Such is the spirit of the 
modern schoolmen, whose determination is 
to get the facts, whether they are to be found 
in a factory or in the mind. 


THE GREAT PSYCHICAL MOVEMENT 


The fact that any of the professors believe 
with David Starr Jordan that religious re- 
vivals are a form of hysteria gives a new and 
curious significance to the college endorse- 
ment of the great psychical movement now 
sweeping over America. As Professor Small 
teaches, physical science has partially an- 
swered the question, What is the thing to 
know? or What are the conditions of life ? by 
charting a physical universe that is not dis- 
continuous, but a complex unity of forces 
which act consistently from atom to plan- 
etary system: “The laws of physical and 
chemical and vital causation and correlation 
continue their sway in the affairs of men, with 
the added variant of the laws of psy- 
chical causation, whatever these may prove 
to be.” 

The professors look upon this currently in- 
voked spiritual power as they regard gravity 
or the conservation of energy or capillary at- 
traction. Just as man continued throughout 
the centuries to trudge on laboriously under 
his burdens when inexhaustible electrical 
power was at his hand, so the ages until now 
have groaned under bodily and mental ills, 
unaware of the agency that man could utilize 


to banish them. Approaching the subject in 
this coldly scientific spirit, Prof. E. C. Hayes, 
of the University of Illinois, says that the new 
gospel and science of life will enable us to see 
behind the symbol and give new meanings 
to old ideals, “‘corresponding to the growing 
content of life’s apprehended values and re- 
lationship, till our symbols stand, not for a 
merely metaphysical absolute, nor for an 
arbitrary divine decree, but for all the weal 
and woe, the blight and fulfilment, the waste 
and worth, the good and evil, of which human 
life and possibility are compacted and till they 
stir the heart and command the conscience 
with devotion to the very ends that stir the 
soul of God, if God is love.” 

A coldly scientific paper issued under the 
auspices of the University of Chicago sets 
forth in a current issue that philosophical 
force should not be disparaged as it is by the 
primal manifestation of all strength, and that 
there is but one force, whether it flames jrom 
Vesuvius, or launches armed masses across ter- 
ritorial frontiers, or sways people by spoken or 
written word or wonder-working sound, or is 
in the soul of great causes. This publication, 
voicing the contemporary academic thought, 
insists, further, that artistic and speculative 
social and spiritual activities are but the ideal 
counterpart of the energies of war and con- 
quest, and that a graduated scale might be 
drawn that would connect the grossest with 
the most ethereal cosmic forces. 

This may sound to many like transcen- 
dental dreams, but the professors who sub- 
scribe to such thought, and who are actually 
putting into practice the power which in some 
of its phases is espoused by the great revolu- 
tionary religious movements of the hour, are 
among the most practical of men. 

“Tt has been given to America, reputed to 
be the most sordid of nations, to lead the 
world in the application of new philosophy,” 
said Prof. Dickinson Miller to me in his study 
at Columbia. He is professor of philosophy 
in that institution and sees the importance of 
the cooperation of the colleges in the modern 
spiritual propaganda and work. Speaking 
of Prof. William James and other eminent 
philosophers, Professor Miller admitted in 
answer to my question that American meta- 
physicians occupying chairs of instruction in 
our colleges have progressed beyond Socrates 
and Plato, for our philosophers are putting 
into practice what the ancients only taught. 
“Modern philosophy,” said he, “‘is healing 
the sick.” 











It is well to keep in mind, if one would ob- 
tain a clear idea of the scientific progress in 
spiritual study of the college curricula that 
the professors are not mystics. “It is well 
enough,” says Prof. Joseph Jastrow, of the 
University of Wisconsin, ‘‘in shaping your 
ideas, to hitch your wagon to a star, yet the 
temporary ability of horses need not be over- 
looked.” Professor Jastrow is much inter- 
ested in psychotherapeutic teachings, but he 
has been an incessant and formidable adver- 
sary of religious manias. Professor Mtin- 
sterberg, who has taken advance ground in 
the new psychology, teaches that the time is at 
hand for a new synthesis, since humanity no 
longer looks to emancipated science merely for 
technical prescriptions and new inventions in 
the interest of comfort and exchange, but for 
knowledge to fulfil its higher mission. The 
| rapid progress of physics and chemistry fas- 
cinated the world and produced modern prog- 
ress in physiology and biology and medicine. 
Now the scientific method has been carried 
over from the body to the mind, and latter-day 
psychology is the result. To-day physicists, 
mathematicians, chemists, biologists, geolo- 
gists, astronomers, economists, jurists, and 
theologians, having felt the lack of an 
abiding unity in their several fields, are join- 
ing issues and are finding in philosophy a new 
gospel. 


THE WORLD DEPENDS UPON MAN’S SPIRIT 


The professors see in man, and in man 
alone, the consciousness and power destined 
to sway the affairs of the world. Professor 
Miunsterberg insists that the world we will is 
the reality, and that the least creature of all 
mortals ‘‘has more dignity and value than 
even an Almighty God,” as that Being is 
popularly conceived. 

Professor Ladd also joins in the chorus of 
modern college conviction that the welfare of 
the world depends upon the spirit of man, 
not upon the paternal care of a non-resident 
Deity. “Science,” he teaches, “now bids us 
regard the universe as a dynamical unity in a 
process of evolution under immanent ideas.” 

It is declared by the professors that if di- 
vine energy is divisible and man’s spirit in- 
ferior to God’s, the eternal future of the soul 
is unalluring. Christianity so teaches, they 
say, and is of all philosophies the most pessi- 
mistic. Forever, in its scheme, man is to be 
an underling. Not only that, but uncount- 
able billions of souls—worms of the dust— 
are created doomed to perpetual despair; 
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while a fortunate remnant’s highest felicity is 
to gather around the throne of a superior and 
august God and chant his praises. 

Opposed to this conception is the new 
psychology that teaches that the spirit of man 
is the highest conscious expression of the 
Infinite, and that by invoking the powers— 
the divine forces—resident in the human, all 
that humanity desires may be accomplished. 
The colleges in teaching this faith take ground 
with those who believe that in the emancipa- 
tion and fruition of modern thought greater 
works than Christ did will be performed. It 
is, therefore, to rid the modern mind of the 
deadening effect of what they deem to be 
paralyzing superstitions that the professors 
attack orthodox dogmas. 

Far from deriding the forces of the spirit, 
the colleges proclaim that the laws of divine 
energy are the most important study con- 
fronting modern man. The professors take 
their stand with Professor Slater, of Chicago 
University, whom I heard emphasize with 
marked sincerity that the “‘name of Jesus is 
not written but plowed into the history of the 
world.” Yet in their determination to ap- 
proach the God-idea as scientists, they con- 
sider themselves more reverent than the great 
body of church-people who, they believe, are 
indulging in idolatrous prostration and 
ritual. And all to no good end. From the 
professors’ standpoint, the attempt to divert 
or gratify God through worship is as if a 
chemist should chant a litany to change the 
power of hydrogen. 

The teaching of Emerson, that we are gods 
playing the part of fools, is taken up by the 
college men, who insist that just as we have 
not yet harnessed the mighty power of the 
tides, so the forces of the spirit come and go, 
with man standing idly by. The late Pro- 
fessor Herrick, of Denison University, taught 
that torrents of energy are continually pass- 
ing through our brains without awakening 
any response. Just as the cataract of Ni- 
agara plunged on for ages before man used it 
to light his cities and move his machinery and 
cars, so the mighty forces that course through 
the brain have remained unutilized. He held 
that sensations form a vast penumbra about 
the X of self-consciousness, and that if the 
brain were indefinitely enlarged and man 
could walk about in it, as in a mill, he would 
see a superbly complex mechanism in a ter- 
rific state of activity—a most multiform and 
marvelous assembly of known and imagined 
mechanics—operated by sources of energy 
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unknown and invisible, but, as yet, producing 
results utterly infinitesimal. 

The visitor in this mill of the mind would 
see currents of blood and lymph supplying 
highly complicated currents of energy passing 
without cessation through the mechanism. 
For the energy actually operating in the brain, 
Professor Herrick showed, if converted into 
gross forms of work, would lift many tons 
literally miles high daily. ‘‘For we deal 
here,’ said the scientist, “‘with what the 
physicist calls intra-molecular types of 
forces, as well as molecular and molar forces.” 
Yet all this vast activity reveals itself to us in 
scarcely any commensurate return. 

Holding that all the varied and beautiful 
and wonderful phenomena of the physical 
universe are merely manifestations of one 
universal, indestructible, but convertible 
energy, and that all mental states are acts, 
Professor Herrick said the world should no 
longer shut its eyes to the overwhelming 
evidence of the endless and significant inter- 
action of mental and physical activities. He 
was convinced that the fact more certain 
“than any other whatever” is that the body 
and mind are phases of one reality—that 
consciousness is not unrelated to gravita- 
tion, but is a part of the same universe of 
activity. Focused in the mind of man, 
therefore, are the dynamic forces of the uni- 
verse. Beyond and above our most daring 
calculation is the potency of thought! 

And in the following allegorical words, the 
scientist explained how the mind of man, as- 
suming and asserting its power, may absorb 
the fire of creative energy, ““The wood disap- 
pears in the grate, but the general warmth 
pervades the room, invades our blood, quick- 
ens our pulse, awakens vital action, and 
finally is wrought into the history of our life.” 

If we keep in mind this picture of an ele- 
ment becoming transfused by natural proc- 
esses into human life and happiness, it is not 
difficult to understand the scientific inter- 
pretation of prayer, of New Thought, of 
Christian Science, of the Emmanuel Move- 
ment, and similar forces marvelously trans- 
forming ourcontemporary age. As scientists, 
not as communicants at old altars, many 
scholars have allied themselves with the forces 
of spiritual health and healing. And signifi- 
cant of the mighty changes taking place in 
scientific thought is the fact that a professor of 
Johns Hopkins University resigned his chair to 
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become a lecturer in Christian Science, while 
Dr. John Franklin Crowell, formerly president 
of Trinity College, is a leading supporter of that 
faith. These men are not dreamers. They 
are of solid mental mold. Doctor Crowell 
for years has been an officer in the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

The colleges, it is plain, are getting in 
touch with the movements that teach that 
spiritual energy is as definite as light and 
equally controlled by law. Prof. W. B. 
Parker, editor of Psychotherapy, and lecturer 
at Columbia University, says that the many 
striking cures wrought by the new scientific 
salvation ‘‘within and without the medical 
profession have brought new confidence,” 
have put an end to the skepticism which would 
dismiss the mind from consideration as a 
real force in a real world, and have compelled 
the physician to admit facts which his mi- 
croscope did not reveal. 

“Human society, for the first time in his- 
tory, is coming to itself, ” says Prof. Edmund 
}: James, “ and i is becoming conscious of defi- 
nite ends and purposes toward which it is 
striving; of the possibility of setting up certain 
ideals toward which it can ever struggle.” 
And now that man has discovered that 
there resides in his nature a spirit or energy 
that is divine, the colleges say, and that he 
can summon it to work his will, the potency 
and future operation of this psychic force no 
man can compute. Science having found a 
way through psychology to God, the oppor- 
tunities for the race through invoking in the 
human consciousness the brooding spirit that 
fills all space are absolutely infinite. 

Science, therefore, is demonstrating along 
new lines, or at least is claiming to demonstrate, 
that man is God made manifest. And 
modern philosophy, as set forth in American 
universities, holds this incarnation not as a 
fanciful and merely beautiful ideal, but as a 
working and understandable principle in the 
soul of humanity. The professors, there- 
fore, who are digging what they believe to be 
graves for dead dogmas, stand as exponents of 
the teaching that man is the embodiment and 
conscious expression of the force that guides 
all life and holds all matter in its course. Man 
has begun the cycle of that triumphal daring 
prophesied by ancient seers, and which ap- 
pealed so potently to the imagination of Poe. 
Not merely in religious rhetoric but in reality, 
the schoolmen say, is man the avatar of God. 


In the August issue Mr. Bolce will tell what the professors hope to accomplish by 


their teachings as outlined in the preceding articles. 








‘*HELLO, PEOPLE’’—THE MOST POPULAR SCENE IN ‘‘HAVANA”’ 


The Theater and the System 


THE PAST THEATRICAL SEASON HAS BEEN AN UNHAPPY ONE OW- 
ING TO CONDITIONS THAT GOVERN THE PRODUCTION OF PLAYS. 
WHY HUNDREDS OF PEOPLE ARE GIVING UP THE THEATER 


By Alan Dale 


seems a bit ghoulish 
and irreverent, but just 
the same one cannot help 
rejoicing at the decease 
of the theatrical season. 
It has been such a feeble, 
anemic, pulseless thing. 
Its debilitation has been 
so apparent, its constitu- 
tion so undermined, and its ailments so nu- 
merous that nobody could possibly wish to 
see it linger on. At any rate, it is now at 
peace. It has ceased its fret and ferment. 
It has gone the way of the weak. Do not 
repine. 

In New York it disenchanted a legion of 
theatergoers. Never have I met so many 
peevish people disillusioned of the playhouse. 
The theatrical season has driven them, in 
desperation, to the vaudeville shows, to the 
opera-houses, and to the amenities of social 
life. It is a positive fact that hundreds of 
inveterate theatergoers have given up the 
game in disgust. The endless parade of in- 
experienced stars, the balky and _ halting 
plays, the high prices (the same for the bad 
plays as for the merely indifferent ones), and 
the lack of managerial policy, have done for 





the theater what its worst enemies could 
never have accomplished. People with 
ideas are no longer interested in what has 
become little more than an industry; literary, 
cultured, and drama-loving men have tem- 
porarily alienated themselves from the the- 
atrical situation. Even the few successes 
have not been the sort of successes that en 
courage intelligent people. A heavy cloud 
has settled upon the once-smiling face of 
theaterdom. The pessimists do not look for 
an improved state, but see ‘‘the dogs” 
staring the playhouse in the face. But I 
have little interest in pessimists. That the 
theater will right itself is as certain as that 
the sun will shine again. Its present condition 
was foreseen by many able prophets. It is also 
quite on the cards that things will be worse 
before they will be better. They will be 
better when they are ventilated from the 
outside. At present they are stuffy, op- 
pressed, groovey, and stagnant. 

At a “first night” in New York you no 
longer meet groups of eagerly expectant 
people, buoyed up by enthusiasm—lively, 
amusing, brilliant, and interesting. You 
behold a wearied collection of somewhat 
jaded sufferers, apparently convinced that 
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the worst will happen. And it generally 
does. There may be an occasional new play- 
wright, but there are no new producers. The 
theatergoers appear to know exactly what is 
going to happen, and they are rarely wrong. 
These are the people to whom New York man- 
agers now allude as “‘frozen faces.” Years 
ago there were no frozen faces. Years ago, 
as servants of the public, managers would 
have been appalled at the idea of insulting 
their patrons by calling themnames. Years 
ago the manager himself meant a good deal 
—even though his name was not plastered 
all over a program as it is to-day. Years ago 
the public felt a sort of friendly relationship 
with the manager. To-day the playgoer is 
up against a “‘system.” It is an iron-clad 
“system,” cleverly organized, and really in 
its way quite admirable. It is almost impos- 
sible not to admire it, but nobody loves it. 
One feels awe and respect for it, but no light 
and joyous sentiment. 

The theatrical manager is no longer a 
character to be studied and to get interested 
in. He is a stern and relentless ruler, a man 
of dollars and cents, a moneyed power, a sort 
of monarch. But we are not bound to ac- 
cept his decrees. The kingdom over which 
he rules is, after all, but a realm of myth and 
fantasy, of imagination and unreality. It is 
not a substantial king- 
dom, though: he domi- 
nates it as though it 
were. Its territory can- 
not be measured, its 
population cannot be 
censused, nor can its 
subjects be punished in 
any way. His rule 
should be that of a 
prince of romance, for 
this realm eschews the 
sordid side of life. But 
the theatrical manager 
of to-day does not re- 
alize the gossamer 
charm of his fairy 
kingdom. He is not 
tender and 
whimsical. He 
is not arch and 
ingenuous. He 
does not be- 
lieve in fairies. 

Just as 
though his 
theater-realm 





















SCENE FROM ‘‘THE BACHELOR’’ BY CLYDE FITCH 


were a hard-and-fast country, clamoring for 
the mere necessities of life, he disciplines and 
regulates it with sticks, and with tape-meas- 
ures. And for the very reason that such a 
sovereignty is impossible and incongruous, 
the optimists may take heart. For the 
theater is a luxurious annex to squalid life. 
It is bright, and it is gay; it is cultured, and 
it is literary; it is not a thing of bridges and of 
subways, but of violet hills dimly seen in the 
distance, and of snowy peaks occasionally 
glorified by an effulgent sun. It has eluded, 
and it will elude, a too rigorous “‘system.”’ 
It has grown in the freedom of rarefied air; 
and it will grow in such freedom again. It is 
spirit rather than substance, and in this fact 
lies its salvation. But the effort to enmesh 
it in cleverly measured ropes and chains has 
not been lacking in ingenuity and adroitness. 
The child that. thinks it has captured a 
shadow discovers that shadows are elusive. 
And so the drama, one of these days, will 
occur again in the pellucid charm of its 
adorable unsubstantiality. And we shalt 
smile at the futility of the idea that it was a 
staple commodity like beef, and oil, and coal, 
and flour, and tea. 

If one could gamble upon the quality of a 
play, then the drama would be as safe as 
beef. But plays are precarious things. Not 
a manager, not an actor, 
not a critic, can uner- 
ringly predict the fate of 
any one play. It may 
be a good play; yet for 
some unknowable reason 
it may fail. It may bea 
bad play; yet owing 
to some astonish- 
ingly unreeognized 
quality it may 
succeed. The 
quality of beef 
may be appar- 
ent to an ex- 
pert; that of a 
play may de- 
ceive the most 
wary. In the 
drama _ there 
are no experts, 
and there are 
no appraisers. 
There is no 
standard. 
Weights and 
measures are 
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of no avail. Plays that have crept into New 
York ‘‘on rubbers, ” as the saying is, hesitant, 
trembling, and fearful, have remained to 
triumph. Plays upon which managers have 
expended fortunes, in the certain conviction 
that they were flawless, have quickly been 
snuffed out of life. 

Sometimes it seems to me that plays are 
produced which, to every actor in the cast, 
must exhale failure. Often I wonder why 
the scrubwomen and theater hirelings are not 
asked at rehearsal for their opinions of cer- 
tain plays that have failure written all over 
them. Yet this is never.done. Experienced 
critics are called in to see these abject things, 
and are dubbed prejudiced and callous be- 
cause they discover what every small boy in 
the street would see at a glance. 

Take, for instance, ‘‘The Richest Girl,” in 
which pretty little Marie Doro appeared at 
the Criterion Theater. There was a play 
that had no conceivable chance. Its heroine 
had been built for cuteness, because Miss 
Doro is a cute and charming person. But 
this heroine was inane. She was motive- 


She talked a good deal and uttered an 
enormous volume of stupidity, but she never 
Once suggested a cunning little girl in real 
“The Richest Girl’? was the work of a 


less. 


life. 
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AND ROBERT DROUET IN A SCENE 


Frenchman, who tried to draw a picture of an 
unconventional maiden suddenly bursting 
in upon two young artists, in the dead of night, 
with a fractured automobile. French play- 
wrights confronted with the girl-problem are 
very ill at ease. The feminine soul never 
emerges for a French playwright until the 
feminine owner thereof is married. The 
French playwright begins his flight into 
fiction where we end ours. We have every in- 
terest in a woman until the wedding bells 
ring; then we leave her. At that particular 
point the French playwright takes her up. 
In France the heroine of fiction loves after she 
is married; with us, this occurs before. So 
the author of “The Richest Girl,” -in his 
endeavor to do what his compatriots have 
never yet successfully done, tried his luck 
with a girl. It was very stupid. The im- 
portation of such a play was extraordinary. 
To bring this pointless, witless thing from 
France seemed like an incomprehensible 
proceeding. 

Marie Doro is an American girl, and a 
really clever one. I firmly believe that one 
day she will find a footing—or shall I say a 
firmament ?—as she is a star. But because 
she looks cute it does not necessarily follow 
that she must portray cuteness on the stage. 
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As a matter of fact, her ap- 
pearance is deceptive. I 
should say that she has 
some emotional power, or 
some serious qualities. 
The very instant she 
tries to be cute she 
displays her limita- 
tions. She did the 
same thing in ‘‘The 
Morals of Marcus.” 
She looked like Mr. 
Locke’s most. delight- 
ful heroine; she never 
for one moment sug- 
gested her. It was 
rather sad to see this 

i ea _ young woman so mis- 
ERNEST STALLARD IN 7 

‘AN ENGLISHMAN’s fitted. Perhaps even 

HOME” yet she is not quite ripe 

enough fora star. A 

routine of steady dramatic work in a repertoire 

company would be admirable discipline for 

her. That seems to be impossible nowadays. 

The only thing for a poor girl to do is to star! 

It is that or nothing. We might prefer the 
nothing; she, of course, would not. 

Then there was Miss Bertha Galland in 
“The Return of Eve,” as pathetic a dra- 
matic event as this distressing season had to 
offer. The heroine of this play was sup- 
posed to be an ingenu- 
ous, unsophisticated girl 
of very tender age, who 
had been brought up in 
“Eden,” far from the 
haunts of men. For 
such an impersona- 
tion one would ex- 
pect a dainty fragile 
actress of the Maude 
Adams or the Billie 
Burke caliber. Miss 
Bertha Galland is 
ponderous, substan- 
tial, sophisticated, 
and ungirlish. 
If one had 
wished to 
select an ac- 
tress to bur- 
lesque the 
role, then no 
better one 
than Miss 
Galland 
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SCENE FROM HENRIETTA CROSMAN’S NEW PRODUCTION, 







been found. She went 
so far as to give a credi- 
table imitation of Miss 
Olga Nethersole, who 
might be, and is, many 
things, but 
not nota- 
bly unso- 
phisticat- 
ed. Miss 
Nethersole 
is not con- 
ceivably 
construct- 
ed to sug- 
gest an 


Eve from 

the Gar- WILLIAM HAWTREY IN ‘‘AN 
den of ENGLISHMAN’S HOME” 
Eden. Yet 


Miss Galland elected to give us all the man- 
nerisms of this actress. 

“The Return of Eve” was the work of a 
new young man called Lee Wilson Dodd— 
a very young man indeed. To his credit it 
must be said that he had an idea, and not a 
bad idea. His play began well. We were 
interested in the blithe notion of a couple of 
young people being adopted by a millionaire, 
christened Adam and Eve, and brought up in 
a wilderness, to be confronted later by the 

sharks of New York society. 
But the idea did not materi- 
alize. Young Mr. Dodd got 
Adam and Eve where he 
wanted to get them, and then 
—didn’t know what to do with 
» them. He plunged them into 
¢*. clumsy, melodramatic situa- 
m, tions, and reached the 
y limit when Eve, from a 
: height, an- 
i nounced that 
her society 
friends were 
beasts. After 
which she 
went back to 
Eden, and we 
were bound 
to hope that 
we should 
never again 
see her 
emerge there- 
from. 
It was good 
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to get away from catastrophes like these to 
Mr. Clyde Fitch. Mr. Clyde Fitch, like 
human nature, is never wholly bad. Nor 
is he like the little girl who had a little 
curl. There is always a certain amount of 
entertainment in Mr. Fitch, even when he 
is at his worst. In ‘“‘The Bachelor,” at 
Maxine Elliott’s Theater, he was at least 
gently diverting. A strong play was not 
necessary, because Mr. Charles Cherry was 
the star, and Mr. Charles Cherry is not a 
strong actor. He is nothing more than a 
cheerful person, who 
dresses well, speaks well, 
and can be relied upon, in 
any third act, to wear 
“full evening dress,” in 
which he never suggests 
the repentant hod-carrier. 
Of course this is not very 
much, but it is something. 
It is not precisely an in- 
spiration for a playwright, 
but it is material to work 
upon. Clyde Fitch never 
needs very much. He is 
the apostle of the little. 
Give him a woman who 
can say, “‘I love you,” 
in a well-bred voice, or a 
man who can laugh agree- 
ably in a drawing-room, 
and he can make a 
play. He is a clever 
man, is Fitch. He is 
the great personality 
tailor of the profes- 
sion. He is alive to 
the limitations of the 
actor. Nor is it at 
all likely that he 
could really work for 
what we used to call 
great actors. He IN 
likes little people. 
He has made many of them look quite big. 
He did not manage to do this for Mr. 
Charles Cherry, but he at least did not make 
him look smaller than he is. In “The 
Bachelor” Mr. Cherry was a Wall Street man 
who fell in love with his typist, who was, of 
course, beautiful and well bred and every- 
thing that a typist should be—and generally 
isn’t in real life. He didn’t know that he 
loved her, and she did know that she loved 
him. They were a Couple of fools, but nice 
fools! That is all there was to the play, but 
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it was cheerful, and it was amusing. Some 
people thought it sloppy and foolish. Some 
people are never satisfied. In a season like 
that now gathered to its forefathers it is 
criminal to be too particular. There were a 
few laughs in ‘“‘The Bachelor.” One laugh 
is enough for me. I am so easily satisfied. 
Mr. Cherry had as his leading lady Miss 
Ruth Maycliffe, who is quite pretty and 
cute. But this young woman let loose a 
cute voice that marred everything. Baby- 
voices are refreshing in strictly homeopathic 
doses, but as a steady diet 
they are irritating and exas- 
perating. They get on one’s 
nerves, and they rile one. 
Miss Maycliffe took Miss 
Billie Burke as her model 
and succeeded in being a 
nuisance. In fact, at 
the close of “‘ The Bach- 
elor” we felt extremely 
sorry for the hero. To 
have that voice in his 
ears, year in and year out, 
until divorce did them part, 
seemed like a very cruel 
fate. I think baby-voices 
should be rigidly eliminated 
from the outfit of adult 
damsels. Instead of that 
they are cultivated. A cute 
young woman thinks that 
she should have a cute 
young voice, and 
this is most tiresome. 
Perhaps the pleas- 
antest event of the 
season was Mr. 
Thompson Buch- 
anan’s play, ‘‘A 
Woman’s Way,” in 
which Miss Grace 
George was the star. 
It was the logical 
sequel to this young woman’s former suc- 
cess, ‘‘Divorcons.” I say logical, because 
on the stage to-day, if an actor or actress 
achieves success in one particular brand of 
character that particular brand sticks. Some- 
times this is eminently sensible. It was 
sensible in the case of Miss George, a very 
charming and pleasing actress, with a de- 
lightful comedy knack. For many seasons she 
had tried to find herself in a variegated assort- 
ment of roles. Well, she has succeeded. 
In “A Woman’s Way” Miss George 
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showed delicious ‘‘authority” and _ self- 
control—which are as necessary in comedy 
as in forms of drama that are considered, 
quite wrongly, to be more exacting. She 
appeared as a woman on the verge of divorce. 
Instead of succumbing to the situation she 
undertook to win back her husband by con- 
fronting him, in his own house, with the very 
woman who, in the divorce case, would have 
been corespondent, and by giving him every 
opportunity to know his own mind. Miss 
George did all this with consummate grace. 
Much of her work had the elevated charm 
of high comedy, one of the most potent forms 
of the drama. 

Mr. Buchanan was distinctly a “find.” 
In ‘A Woman’s Way” his merit lay in the 
ingenuity of his outlook, in his satire, and in 
his pungency, rather than in his story. It was 
the work of a young man with fresh ideas, 
who had not gone the dull round of the tailor- 
made stars, and offered his wares in all 
markets. He had something new to say 
about old things—which is the best gift for 
which the playwright can wish. In fact “A 
Woman’s Way” was very nice indeed. It 
was almost consoling. 

Oh, joy! There has been a let-up in the 
musical-comedy deluge, with naught but 
“Havana” at the Casino to “‘treat.”” And 
“Havana” was a great success, in spite of 
itself{—in spite even of Mr. ‘‘ Jimmy” Powers, 
its star. In a musical comedy nowadays 
consistent merit is not at all necessary. As 
in a vaudeville show—which it of course re- 
sembles—one good turn deserves another 
(and doesn’t get it), so in the rhusical play 
one bright feature captures our gratitude. 
That feature existed in the show at the Ca- 
sino, in the ‘‘ Hello, People,” and it was most 
gorgeously illuminated in electric light, out- 
side the Casino. Set to music by Mr. Leslie 
Stuart, of ‘‘Florodora”’ renown, this number 
was quite greedily lapped up by thirsty New- 
Yorkers. It could scarcely be otherwise. It 
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gave some pretty girls a new sort of chance. 
That is all that is necessary. 

But “Havana” contained many good 
people, and it also enclosed Miss Eva 
Davenport, one of the best, perhaps ¢he best, 
musical comedienne on the stage to-day. 
Miss Davenport is always so humorous that 
it is a joy to watch her. Nor has she ever 
failed. Give her an inch of a chanee, and she 
will make a yard of it. She is funnier in one 
moment than Mr. Powers is in an entire 
evening. In ‘‘Havana,’”’ however, Mr. 
Powers had some moments that were not pa- 
thetic. He is a good pantomimist. 

“Votes for Women.” De mortuis nil 
nist bonum—and I can’t find the bonum! 

And then there was “An Englishman’s 
Home’’—one of the most astonishing im- 
portations that ever passed the Statue of 
Liberty. We had been worked up a good 
deal for the proper reception of this play. 
We had heard of its amazing career in Eng- 
land, and had been told how it had rushed all 
patriotic Englishmen to arms. We _ had 
quivered in anticipation of a drama that had 
positively induced England to look to its 
national defenses. But we—alas!—looked 
to our theatrical defenses. To defend our- 
selves from plays like ‘‘An Englishman’s 
Home” seemed eminently appropriate. This 
drama may have driven England to arms; it 
drove us to the barroom, which is quite 
dreadful. It may have awakened England; 
it sent us to sleep. It was extraordinary in 
its narcotic effect. Even its actors could 
scarcely be dragged from the morass. Pretty 
Nellie Thorne succumbed; poor William 
Hawtrey sank; the unfortunate Mr. Benrimo 
was among the missing. 

We need defenses—against plays like ‘‘ An 
Englishman’s Home,” which are really a 
knock-out for the drama. Such defenses we 
shall have, too, one of these days, when the 
wrongs that I noted at the beginning of this 
review have been righted. 
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DORIS KEANE IN THE LEADING ROLE OF CLYDE FITCH’S LATEST PLAY 
“THE HAPPY MARRIAGE” 
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ELSIE FERGUSON, NOW PLAYING IN ‘** THE TRAVELING SALESMAN” 
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ALEXANDRA CARLISLE, ONI 


* OF THE FAVORITE COMEDIENNES OF THE ENGLISH STAGE 
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IVY TROUTMAN, WITH WILLIAM H. CRANE IN GEORGE ADE’S COMEDY, 
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LOUISE RUTTER, LEADING WOMAN IN “THE DEVIL,” ONE OF 
SEASON’S REAL SUCCESSES 
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RUTH MAYCLIFFE, LEADING WOMAN WITH CHARLES CHERRY IN “THE BACHELOR” 
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CAPTAIN HARROD LEAPED UPON WIZNER’S BACK, BORE HIM TO THE GROUND, 
AND SAT UPON HIM, PANTING 


(‘Varginia of the Air-Lanes’’) 
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Virginia of the Air-Lanes 


By Herbert Quick 
Illustrated by William R. Leigh 


Synopsis: Virginia Suarez is the guest of her uncle, Finley Shayne, on his great air-ship, the Roc, which 
is hovering over the coast of Alabama. Others on board are Max Silberberg, the wealthy head of the Fed- 
erated Metals Concern, and an inventor named Wizner. A trial of Wizner’s new helicopter—a type of small 
flying-machine—is to be made. The attentions of Silberberg, which, encouraged by Mrs. Shayne, he forces 
upon Virginia, are most unwelcome to the girl. In a spirit of fun she seats herself in the car of the heli- 
copter, and accidentally touching a lever finds herself adrift in space. After a thrilling flight through the air, 
the helicopter descends close to the edge of the water, the trailing painter is seized by two men, and Virginia 
tumbles out upon the sand. Her rescuers prove to be Theodore Carson, a young Southerner, who is at work 
on a new idea in flying-machines, and Captain Harrod, a typical Gulf fisherman. After the girl has re- 
covered from her shock, Carson takes her in a boat to Palmetto Beach, a near-by resort. Returning to the 
scene of the mishap the following day, Shayne and Silberberg learn of Virginia’s rescue from Captain Harrod, 
who urges Shayne to see Carson. The air-ship heads for Carson’s Landing, the young man is invited aboard, 
and being urged by Shayne he agrees to accompany them north to discuss his invention. 

Picking up Mrs. Shayne and Virginia, the Roc starts for Chicago. Silberberg becomes jealous of Carson 
and finally insists, upon the alternative of breaking off an important business deal, that Shayne put the 
young man off. ‘Therefore Shayne reluctantly tells Carson that his project does not interest him, and offers 
him money for the rescue of Virginia. Carson indignantly knocks the bank-notes from Shayne’s hand, and 
being further insulted by Silberberg, adjusts a parachute which he has taken aboard with him, and to Vir- 
ginia’s horror drops from the Roc into the black abyss beneath. He lands safely in the grounds of Doctor 
Witherspoon’s Sanitarium for the cure of inebriates, where he meets an eccentric inmate, a lawyer named 












Craighead, and being mistaken for another patient is forcibly detained and treated. 


When the manage- 


ment discovers the error it tries to induce Carson to sign a release for all claims, but Craighead abruptly 


THE RETURN OF OTHELLO’S OCCUPATION 


we ROM the hour when Theo- 


dore Carson, angered at Fin- 
ley Shayne of the Aviation 
Trust, and still more fiercely 
enraged at Mr. Silberberg, his 
guest, had dropped from the 
deck of Shayne’s air-ship into 
the garden of the Slattery In- 
stitute, Craighead’ had dom- 
inated him. He had accepted 
the character of Wylie at Craighead’s sug- 
gestion; and when, on Mr. Wylie’s suddenly 
turning up, Craighead had demanded dam- 
ages from the institute for suffering of which 
Carson was largely ignorant, he had allowed 
the demand. 

Craighead was clearly no proper guide for 
a young man whose affairs were in so critical a 
condition, but Carson had confided in him. 
He had grasped the new and unique principle 
of Carson’s aeronef at one leap of his oddly 
energetic and active mind, and as he outlined 
roseate plans for developing a monopoly of the 
air with it, Theodore believed and allowed 
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prevents this and announces himself as Carson’s attorney in a damage suit. 








himself to dream of power and fame and the 
girl whose face haunted him—pale at his leap 
into the depths of the tossing clouds. And 
then the gadfly of his uncompleted task stung 
him again. He must hie to the shed in the 
Gulf dunes, complete the flying-machine, and 
bring it to the notice of the world, in spite of 
the enmity of Mr. Shayne—upon which he 
now confidently counted. He must 

“‘T know,” broke in Craighead. “But be 
practical. The issues, suh, are these: You 
come and find me unrelated to the world, a 
great force for a number of things, with no 
way of proving it. You make a profession 
forme. Iwas naught, not to mention naughty. 
What am I now? A great personal-injury 
lawyer developing into a prosperous ambu- 
lance-chaser. I was out of touch with the 
world of finance. I have now laid the founda- 








tion for the organization of the great Carson- 
Craighead Aeronef Corporation.” 
“What do you mean ?” ejaculated Carson. 
Craighead approached Carson on tiptoe, 
and whispered. 
he hissed, “‘and got him hypnotized. 
see him to-night. 


“T’ve found a billionaire,” 
We'll 


I’ve done the real work: 
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see that you make good in the insignificant 
details. ” 

All that day Carson watched Craighead as 
one might study a recently captured inmate 
of the Zoo. From a trunk covered with the 
labels of foreign travel he took a sheet of 
cardboard and printed upon it an elaborate 
sign which bore the legend: 


CRAIGHEAD 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


This he fastened to the outside of the door, 
chuckling from time to time as he noted 
passers-by pause as if to read it. After a 
while he added to it, ‘‘ Personal-Injury Cases 
a Specialty,” and found a recess down the 
hall from which he could watch the em- 
ployees pass the sign, sheering off as if from a 
man-trap. The height of Craighead’s pleas- 
ure came when Mr. O’Grady himself finally 
paused, read the sign over and over as if to 
make sure that this unspeakable efirontery 
were not really a hallucination, and departed 
suddenly in a sort of dignified panic. Then 
Craighead went snooping about foraging for 
hotel stationery on which he sketched an ad- 
ditional design advertising the new legal 
business in Room 37. 

“We must be economical,” said he. “If we 
can expropriate stationery enough for a 
month it will pay to get a rubber stamp 
made.” 

Late that afternoon Craighead went out, 
returning with several legal-looking books 
which he ranged upon the dresser in dusty 
formidability—an old set of Illinois Statutes 
and a tattered ‘“‘Broom’s Legal Maxims,” 
from which he read unctuously such Latin 
maxims’ as ‘‘De minimis non curat lex,” 

Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus,” and the 
like, and lectured upon them very informa- 
tively. The remainder of the library con- 
sisted ofa ten years’ file of ‘‘Martindale’s 
Legal Directory,” containing nothing more 
authoritative than lists of the world’s lawyers. 
In each of them Craighead interlined in ink on 
the proper page his own name, with the high- 
est professional rating and financial standing. 

“This, my dear Colonel,” said he, ‘‘may 
seem to you like trifling; but in the life of 
business and the business of life there is no 
such thing as a trifle. Take care of the 
trifles, and the truffles will take care of them- 
selves—and the terrapin and the lobster also. 
This library I consider my master-stroke. 
When O’Grady’s spies see it, I reckon, suh, 
it’ll throw a crimp into ’em.”’ 





They went out for a walk to give O’Grady 
a chance, as Craighead expressed it, to see 
what he was up against—a statement that 
mystified Theodore greatly. On their return, 
Mr. O’Grady seemed to have been w rought 
upon by what he was “up against”; for he 
asked Craighead if he would be so good as 
to give him a few moments. Craighead 
looked at his watch, pleaded iack of time, 
and aske<! Theodore if their business could 
wait. When Carson admitted that it could, 
O’Grady said, “Thank you, sir!” in the tone 
of a porter accepting a tip. 

What under heaven had suddenly raised 
Craighead from his despised position in the 
institute to a thing to inspire terror and panic, 
Theodore could not imagine, nor guess the 
reason for Craighead’s sardonic laughter as 
he sat drawing indictments against O’Grady 
and Witherspoon for obtaining money under 
false pretenses, for false imprisonment, ma- 
licious assault, and the like, which he care- 
fully docketed, in a style so intensely legal 
that Theodore was impressed with the terrible 
nature of the case against the institute. The 
personal-injury specialist then read the accu- 
sations in loud tones that rolled thunderously 
out into the halls through the transoms, and 
arranged them in careful disorder on the 
table, with the docketings plainly visible. 

“Wilt inject thy bourgeois and moral-reform 
dope into the great Craighead ?” asked he of 
the atmosphere. ‘‘Then take the retribution 
terrible genius serves out. Theodore, when 
we return this room will be full of corpses 
knocked stiff by these impeachments of 
O’Grady and Witherspoon. If there’s room 
for enough to die in the imminent deadly 
breach of the criminal code, we’ll get Wither- 
spoon. This is the master-stroke—and under 
the authorities we shall be guiltless. Fie upon 
their law! Come now, fair youth, and hike 
with me!” 

Explaining that they would be trailed by 
the hell-hounds, Craighead effected the 
stratagem of “fetching a compass round about 
the tower of the interlocking switch” down 
the railroad track. They crossed a dim field, 
followed a farm-road, and came back into 
the village, on the opposite side. Craighead 
peered up and down the street, hastily 
opened a gate before which they had been 
slinking, and hurried Carson to a broad 
porch, under tall elms and maples knobby 
with swelling buds. He pushed the button, 
and they waited. 

The house was a columned, old-fashioned 
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edifice which in an unpretentious, colonial 
way was fine and impressive. The grounds 
must have covered two acres. ‘The trees were 
strong, wholesome specimens so high and 
bosky as to make the place shadowy like a 
wood. The grass had been left unclipped the 
preceding year, and was uneven like a pasture. 
A cow peered at them around the veranda. 
Near the fence stood a farm-wagon equipped 
with sideboards for the hauling of corn. Har- 
rows and other farm-tools lay about as if got 
out in anticipation of the work of spring. 
And all these in the grounds of a well-kept 
house, thoroughly in repair; even the push- 
button on which Craighead pressed again 
was polished until it shone. 

At slow steps in the hall Craighead squeezed 
Carson’s arm  spasmodically. The door 
opened, and there stood before them a low 
figure in which Theodore noted something 
familiar, and a voice not altogether strange, he 
thought, invited them into the “other room.” 

“Mr. Carson,” said Craighead, “‘does not 
recognize in our host the erstwhile guide of my 
wandering and wabbly feet. Mr. Carson, 
Mr. Waddy.” 

Mr. Waddy, ignoring this reintroduction, 
led them silently down the hall, past a door 
which gave forth scuffling sounds, female 
voices, and the peeping of young chickens, 
and took them into a snug den the shelves of 
which were covered with books—tall, impos- 
ing, learned-looking tomes in time-darkened 
bindings—where they sat down in leather- 
covered chairs gray with dust. Mr. Waddy 
opened the door of a small cast-iron stove, the 
pipe of which ran into the chimney above a 
fine old mantel, and threw in a double handful 
of corn-cobs from a box in the corner. The 
fire roared up, and by its flickering light 
Theodore saw that the curious-looking ma- 
chine which flanked a fine bust of Shake- 
speare was a cream-separator; and that what 
he had taken for a frieze in alto-rilievo was a 
string of seed-corn, composed of pairs of ears 
tied together by their husks and hung over a 
wire. In its deeper personal implications it 
was the most baffling room Theodore had 
ever seen. 

“You see here,” said Craighead, ‘‘an il- 
lustration of the manner in which the souls 
of things express those of people. Here we 
find the reflective mingled with the defective, 
serials with cereals, literature with litter, the 
diary with the dairy, expressing our good 
friend Mr. Waddy, who combines the types 
of the more or less honest prince of haute 
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finance and the horny-handed son of toil. 
The owner of eight banks sits here in the 
shade of his own cream-separator and seed- 
corn, surrounded by art, Aldines, and Elzevirs, 
all coated with the desiccated soil from which 
we are made, to which we return, and out of 
which, under the moister conditions, all 
wealth is derived. I am touched!” 

“T ain’t,” said Mr. Waddy. ‘Not yit!” 

A pause succeeded this Delphic remark, 
broken at last by Theodore’s inquiry as to 
whether Mr. Waddy was active in eight 
banks and if he did not find his duties 
irksome. 

‘““No,” replied Mr. Waddy, still Delphic. 
“Country banks—the boys run’em. Icome 
here to have a quiet time in my own way— 
an’ see how I make out!”’ 

Theodore felt hurt, and was about to reply 
that if Mr. Waddy’s privacy was so precious 
he would no longer intrude, when their host 
ceased pulling his beard and _ eyebrows, 
stealthily peeped out into the hall, and re- 
turned, smiting his palm with his fist in un- 
mistakable agitation. 

‘Takin’ out the incubator!” he cried. 
“The hatch’ll be ruined! Ruined!” 

‘‘Pardon me,” said Craighead, “if I men- 
tion the fact that some change—or cataclysm 
—seems taking place here.” 

“T’d got shut of ’em all!’”’ wailed Mr. 
Waddy. ‘“An’ jest asI get things right Caro- 
line comes to ‘take care’ of me! I sha’n’t be 
allowed to earn a cent by workin’ for Wither- 
spoon—an’ it brought me into such society! 
Them jags is mighty nice fellers,.some of 
em.” 

“T thank you,” said Craighead, with an 
excess of manner, ‘“‘and as for your being 
condemned by family pride to sterile useless- 
ness, it is truly a shame. But is Caroline a 
relative ?” 

‘Unly daughter,” answered Mr. Waddy. 
“Come to live with me. Settin’ things to 
rights!” 

“Mr. Waddy,” said Craighead, ‘‘bear up 
under this. It may be for the best. And let 
us take up Mr. Carson’s great project for 
monopolizing aviation. I have long believed 
that some one would turn up with the machine 
to subordinate all others; but since the time of 
Santos-Dumont, Farman, and the Wrights 
aerial navigation has made no real progress. 
Mr. Carson is my genius who has them by 
the short hair. I know it. I have made a 
specialty of this. We offer you the unique 
chance to be with us comaster of the world. 
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Mr. Carson will be glad to explain his 
aeronef. ” 

“T wun’t put acent in it!” said Mr. Waddy. 

“Certainly not,” replied Craighead, as if 
Mr. Waddy’s refusal were the most natural 
thing in the world, “until you have ciphered 
the thing down to brass nails. And then 
but tell Mr. Waddy about it, Mr. Carson. 
You need not enter into the offers of millions 
we have had and spurned—just describe the 
machine.” 

Carson switched on the lights, and they 
gathered about the table. The boy talked 
slowly at first, but as the theme grew the 
others had the rare experience of hearing a 
man discourse upon the thing which domi- 
nated an intense and repressed life. It was 
complex, much of it too technical for Mr. 
Waddy, though familiarity with the concrete 
things of his practical career had made him 
acute. Once in a while he interjected a ques- 
tion which evinced intelligent comprehension 
of the heart of Carson’s explanation. The 
boy explained that his aeronef differed from 
all others, in having wings like a bird’s; not 
to flap, like those of the absurd orthopters of 
1915, and yet using three-fourths of their sur- 
face in beating the air with a straight thrust 
like that of an oar in water. 

“Don’t yeh use screws?” asked Mr. 
Waddy at this point. 

“Not at all,”? answered Carson. ‘‘The 
screw can never be effective, because it strikes 
with a slant. It will do in water; but air re- 
quires a more effective thrust. When your 
propeller-blade moves at a hundred miles an 
hour, say, you have a lift of thirty pounds to 
the square foot of surface, with the direct 
stroke. But the surface of the screw 53 

“Now, how d’ye figger that?” asked Mr. 
Waddy. 

Carson repeated laboriously; showed how 
in his new wing the whole surface revolved in 
sections striking straight against the air. 
“Why,” hecried, ‘‘I can lift weights that none 
of the other air-ships can stir, and fly off like 
an eagle with a fish!” 

Mr. Waddy nodded his head now, instead 
of shaking it. Theodore’s enthusiasm was 
infecting him. Craighead, out of the run- 
ning, stood over them, peering silently at the 
drawings. Mr. Waddy was getting a grip 
upon the principles. The wing-blades were 








really long feathering-wheels, the slant of 
which, by a new application of old princi- 
ples, was under perfect control, so as to lift 
directly upward, to drive obliquely in any di- 


rection, or to hurl the aeronef suicidally 
downward. 

“Kin you raise right straight up,” asked 
Mr. Waddy, ‘“‘without runnin’ along like a 
buzzard ?” 

“‘T sure can!” replied Carson, falling into 
dialect. ‘No bird can do that—no big bird. 
It’s a better, stronger flier than any bird. 
The best any other machine can do is to sup- 
port four pounds to the square foot of surface. 
With my new motors, I can fly off with five 
times that, and I’ve got four times their bear- 
ing surface. I can Ps 

‘“‘What kind of motors you got?” inter- 
rupted Mr. Waddy. 

Carson went into details of cylinders, 
weight per horse-power, revolutions per 
minute, fuel necessities, and the like. The 
old man looked through his eyebrows, 
whiskers, and mustaches at Carson and the 
drawings. 

“What if your engines stop?” he asked— 
“when you’re a mile high and over water, 
mebbe ?” 

“‘T can soar!” answered Carson. “I can 
make headway and gain height with no power, 
if there’s wind—and I can stay up for hours, 
with the propellers Set for aeroplanes. But 
the best thing I haven’t mentioned—the 
gyroscopic balancing-device. ” 

““What’s that ?” asked Mr. Waddy. 

““Why, it’s the successful application of the 
gyroscope to aviation.” 

“They used to talk about that,” observed 
Mr. Waddy, ‘‘long ago—the Brennan single- 
rail roads. I thought it turned out that the 
gyroscopes was too heavy f’r air-work.” 

“They are too heavy,” cried Theodore, “if 
you use them to do the balancing—that’s sure. 
And so we have had to balance by feeling, just 
as we do a bicycle. Thought isn’t quick 
enough, so you have to rely on feeling, as a 
bird does. But I use little gyroscopes, not to 
control by their weight and stress, but to dis- 
tribute power to the wings and rudder—posi- 
tive, automatic distribution of power. ‘Why, 
if the engineer of my machine should fall dead, 
it would fly on just as he set it until the fuel 
was exhausted. It feels and thinks!” 

The three men sat looking at one another, 
so far oblivious of their surroundings that they 
did not notice the opening of the door, nor see 
the woman who entered. 

“Papa!” she said. 

Mr. Waddy rose hastily and faced her. 
She was rather young, rosy, plump, and quite 
too jolly looking for her half-mourning, which 
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she filled to a smoothness that showed mar- 
velous adaptation of fabrics to curves. She 
looked like Mr. Waddy, but was undeniably 
pretty. He was blocky and short; she was 
round and plump, with small hands and feet. 
His eyes, lost in huge brows, were small and 
deep set; hers were wide with a glimmer of 
good fun in them. His face was a hirsute 
jungle growing all ways a well-kept beard 
should not; her cheeks were smooth and pink, 
her lips were red, and the Waddy anarchy of 
hair gave her coiffure a charming tousled and 
crinkly disorder which would have convicted 
a small girl of naughtiness. 

“Papa,” said she, ‘this is hardly a place 
in which to entertain these gentlemen. We 
have cleared out the east parlor.” 

“Oh, yes!” assented Mr. Waddy, with 
feverish haste. “To be sure, Caroline! Take 
‘em in, won’t you? I’ve got to see the hired 
man. My daughter, Mrs. Graybill, Mr. 
Craighead; Caroline, a—a friend of mine— 
Mr. Carson, of Alabama. Excuse me for a 
minute, gentlemen. ” 

“T assure you, Mrs. Graybill,” said Craig- 
head, ‘“‘that when I say we are delighted I 
mean the word in its descriptive sense, rather 
than its conventional nonsense. ” 

“Oh, thank you,” replied Mrs. Graybill, 
looking about the ‘den. “This is an ante. 
vorable-looking place for conventionalities. 
And I may as well explain about the con- 
dition of this house,” she went on. “‘ Papa is 
reverting to type, that’s all.” 

“Ah, yes!” replied Craighead promptly. 
“T see,” 

“No, you don’t,” protested Mrs. Graybill, 
“though it’s polite to say so. When I say 
reverting to type, I don’t mean printing 
or anything like that. He’s going back to 
the ways of his youth, and the youths of his 
progenitors. I dare s say we shall all — to 
the same at bis age. Don’t you think s 
Mr. Carson ?” 

Theodore bashfully answered that he had 
never thought of it. Craighead quoted the 
melancholy Jacques on second childhood, 
but denied the application to Mr. Waddy. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that!” said Mrs. Gray- 
bill. “But papa got rich, and we imposed on 
him gradually a life unlike that in which he 
Was nurtured. Now he elopes, when he can, 
and sets up establishments with seed-corn and 
cream-separators, with cows and harrows on 
the lawn, and works at any job he can find, 
and enjoys drawing wages more than anything 
except teaching calves to drink. It’s cruel of 
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me to come and break the idyl up; but it’s so 
absurd.” 

“‘Tfthat becruelty,” said Craighead,“ then— 
to coin an expression—martyrdom for mine!” 

“Supper,” said she smiling, “will be 
served very soon.” ; 

The long dining-room was gloomy with de- 
cayed gentility—black beams, dark wainscot- 
ing, and a broad plate-rail bearing wrenches, 
clevises, oil-cans, and baskets of eggs la- 
beled as to breeds and dates. During the 
meal Craighead came out amazingly in his 
encounters with Mrs. Graybill, to whom, it 
seemed to Theodore, he was making violent 
love. 

“There’s no cinch in it,” said Mr. Waddy 
to Carson; “as soon as it’s public, every- 
body’ll build ’em. Ido business on cinches.”’ 

“Oh, but the patents, Mr. Waddy!” cried 
Craighead. ‘You forget the patents!” 

“They expire in a few years,” said Mr. 
Waddy, ‘‘an’ then where are yeh? Land, 
now, that I made my money in—land’s an 
eternal cinch.” 

“Mr. Waddy,” said Craighead, “‘this mat- 
ter of securing exclusive control of the air is a 
part of our plans. It is one of my specialties. 
The law affords ample justification for the as- 
surance, which I here and now give you, that 
that will be attended to. Our present task 
lies with the uncompleted aeronef down by 
the shore of the blue gulf—to get the motors 
into her, and start business. ”’ 

Carson was amazed, for he would have 
wagered that Craighead had never thought of 
any monopoly except the patents; yet here he 
was assuring Mr. Waddy of exclusive aerial 
dominion. Mr. Waddy grunted as if lightly 
impressed, as, no doubt, he was. 

“How long will it take you,” said he, ‘‘to 
kind of draw up your plan for cinchin’ the 
control of the air—legally ?” 

“Oh, a very brief time!” said Craighead. 
“T have installed a fine law-library in my 
apartments, so the consultation of authorities 
will be easy; but——” 

“Well,” interrupted Mr. Waddy, “if you 
can have that done by the time Mr. Carson 
can go where his machine is, put it in shape, 

an’ fly back, it’ll do. When he lights in the 
front yard, an’ you bring me a good law-proof 
monopoly, I’ll go in with yeh. What say?” 

“Done!” cried C raighead. “Got your 
order.” 

Theodore was trembling with the fear that 
they were throwing away their chance by 
reckless and impossible undertakings. Mrs. 
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Graybill saw him grow pale and swallow hard 
as if choking, and her eyes grew soft. 

“Before we call it a bargain,” said Theo- 
dore, ‘‘I should like a word with Mr. Craig- 
head, if you will excuse us.” 

“Certainly,” said she. ‘I should recom- 
mend careful consultation. ”’ 

Craighead faced Carson inquiringly, as 
they found themselves alone in the hall. 

“Something rising in your throat?” he 
queried. ‘‘ Frost forming on your boots? No 
yellow stripe up your back, is there? Come, 
let’s reel in and give him the gaff.” 

“T wish to explain,” said Theodore, ‘that 
I—I can’t pay the charges on the motors. I 
can’t get them down to the beach. So how 
can we accept Mr. Waddy’s offer?” 

“Gad, Cunnel!” exclaimed Craighead, 
“‘T’m glad you told me in private, instead of 
disclosing our impecuniousness to his Wad- 
diness. But have no fear; you carry Cesar 
and his fortunes. I have the funds for the 
motors.”’ He drew from his pocket a roll of 
bills, the outer one of rather startling magni- 
tude. ‘‘Fees,” said he. ‘‘ Damages, actual 
and exemplary. I’ve settled the case of 
Carson vs. The Slattery Institute. Fair sir, 
we have a swollen fortune. ”’ 

“What do you mean?” asked Carson. 

“‘T mean,” said Craighead, ‘‘that this roll 
of tainted money is our loot of the emporium. 
Wit well that I soaked ’em plenty.” 

“But I can’t allow this!” cried Theodore. 

“It’s already allowed,” answered Craig- 
head, with an air of perfect innocence. 
‘*Come, callow sir, we can’t begin now the 
ruinous policy of scrutinizing the sources of 
our supplies, We can endow a college later, 
and that—what you doing?” 

Carson was cramming the bills into his 
pocket. ‘Going back to Mr. Waddy,” said 
he. ‘‘Come on!” 

“Aye, aye, sir!”’ said Craighead, his hand 
to his forelock. ‘But I warns you, Capting, 
that there’s breakers dead ahead and on both 
bows, and that Craighead’s the only pilot as 
knows these waters. But here’s with you, if 
it’s to Davy Jones.” 

“Mr. Waddy,” said Theodore, walking up 
to him and looking him in the face, ‘‘ before 
accepting your offer, there are some financial 
arrangements to be made. It may be some 
weeks ? 





“‘T’ll let yeh have what money yeh need,” 
said Mr. Waddy. “I know how it gen’ly is 
with these here geniuses. ”’ 

Theodore grasped the old man’s hands, his 





face flushed with joy. ‘‘I accept your ad- 
vances with pleasure,’ said he, ‘‘and within 
sixty days I shall be here with the aeronef.” 

As they took their departure Mrs. Graybill 
drew them aside for a private conference. 
“Mr. Carson,” said she, ‘‘do you know that 
papa is a dreadfully good business man?” 

“T am quite sure of it,”’ said Theodore. 

“Do you think that you—and Mr. Craig- 
head—are quite able to cope with him where 
business is business ?” 

“Fear not!” said Craighead. ‘‘Colonel 
Carson has an adviser in me.” 

Mrs. Graybill laughed merrily. ‘I had 
that in mind,” said she. ‘‘I believe in you, 
Mr. Carson. I believe in your machine. 
And I believe fully in papa and his business 
ability.” 

““Mrs. Graybill,”’ said Theodore, ‘‘we can 
do no better, in these days of big business, 
than to trust to a man who has the honor to 
be your father.” 

“That was a great hit you made with the 
fair princess,” said Craighead, as they went 
to theirroom. ‘‘ You’re a wonder, Sir Theo- 
dore. I didn’t think you had it in you. 
Hanged if you haven’t got me half hypno- 
tized into the belief that you have some sort 
of rickety flying-machine down there! Why, 
we’ll make a killing here that will put the beef 
trust in second place. And something tells 
me that Mrs. Graybill will be in it—my heart 
is my weak point. She’s touched it. - Ah, the 
ladies, the ladies! They’re a specialty of 
mine.” 

“‘T should say,” said Theodore, “that you 
had better make a specialty of your plan for 
a monopoly of aerial navigation. I had no 
idea that you knew any such secret.” 

“No more had I, son,” said Craighead. 
“But think how mean and picayunish it 
would have been to refuse a promise at the 
psychological moment. Faugh!” 

“But you told Mr. Waddy——” 

“That it is a specialty of mine,” supplied 
Craighead. ‘Certainly. I wanted to keep 
the psychic fluid flowing. While you are on 
your way to the more or less mythical spot 
where your fabulous air-ship does or does not 
exist, I’ll take a few minutes some day and 
figure it out. Don’t worry about the mo- 
nopoly end of the deal. That’s mere devil- 
try and in derogation of the common good, 
and therefore easy. But you’ve got to bring 
forth actualities. Be calm about me, old 
scout, and look to yourself.” 

After retiring, they lay awake exchanging 
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remarks and suggestions across the dark 
room. 

“Oh, about that money,” said Carson. 
“T must return it to Doctor Witherspoon, 
Craighead. You won’t misunderstand me, 
will you?” 


“Not in the least,” replied Craighead 


sleepily. ‘“‘Ingrowing conscience, and _ all 
that rot. Get over it as you get richer, you 
know.” 


“T shouldn’t much object,” said Carson, 
“to your making a fair fee out of it, for they 
really confined me here a 

“T allowed myself a fee of fifty per cent.,” 
said Craighead. “But let me sleep, gentle 
knight. I would fain dream of Caroline.” 





THE INCEPTION OF “UNCLE THEODORE”? 


Habituated to the airy ease of an unuttered 
faith in his mastership of the air, Theodore 
felt the galling of reality as he walked west- 
ward from the station toward dilapidated 
Carson’s Landing. While remorselessly com- 
puting everything relating to the aeronef, 
allowing for errors and providing cannily for 
the “‘margin of safety”; while certain as ex- 
periment could make him that it would fulfil 
his promise to Mr. Waddy, save in his engi- 
neering he had been a visionary, unacquainted 
with the world and its ‘margin of safety.” 
Seated on a stump he sought mental adjust- 
ment before entering the house. 

The sun shone down with April warmth 
on the red soil, the Bermuda-grass sod of the 
fields, the bleaching shingles of the old 
house. Blue with magic was the clump of 
high pines across the clearing—the haze and 
dream of an Alabama spring. The wood- 
peckers wove’ festoons of flame from tree to 
tree; the tall Spanish bayonets stood like a 
row of saluting guards by the road; the buck- 
eyes touched every angle of the fence with 
fire; the oleanders at the corners of the gallery 
blushed faintly pink. The whole familiar 
scene, so peaceful, so utterly at one with the 
irresponsible past, aided that enchanting 
Southern haze in restoring illusion, obliterat- 
ing realities, and relegating to dreamland the 
incredible Slattery Institute, Mr. Craighead, 
Mr. Waddy, his ‘‘reversion to type,” and the 
great “‘Carson-Craighead Aeronef Corpora- 
tion.” 

Mr. Waddy’s money and Mr. Craighead’s 
telegrams saved the day for the real. The 


former was actual currency, and felt com- 
forting to his pocket. 


The latter proved 
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the objectivity of Craighead—and if Craig- 
head turned out to be substantial anything 
might be believed. 

The first three yellow despatches had 
come in one delivery at Nashville, addressed 
to “‘ Theodore Carson, the Illustrious Inventor 
and Thaumaturge, Care Conductor Train 75.” 

“Yield not to temptation, fear, or cold 
feet,’”’ the first read. ‘‘ Your Uncle Fuller is 
at the helm!” This was signed ‘‘The Great 
Uncalled.”” The second, signed ‘‘ Craighead 
the Legal Bloodhound,” ran, ‘‘ Have no fear, 
monopoly is as clear in the air as on the land.” 
“An old Broom,” ran the more mysterious 
next, “albeit minus one cover and dog’s-eared, 
nevertheless sweeps clean. He yokes the 
whirligig to our car, and sweeps the howling 
skies.” This was signed “‘ Dandy Jim of Caro- 
line Graybill.” The fourth, delivered at Bir- 
mingham, and addressed to ‘‘ General Theo- 
dore Carson, M. A.” (‘‘Monopolist of the 
Air’’), consisted of ten repetitions of “Eureka!” 
and was signed ‘‘D. J. of C.” The last had 
come at Bay Minette, and was too astonish- 
ing to be explained. ‘‘Caroline’s dad,” it 
read, “‘falls dead at unveiling of Broom idea. 
Sees absolute cinch, and rises to it as per 
lifelong custom. Formed to-day Universal 
Nitrates and Air-Products Company. Laws 
of West Virginia. Greatly encouraged. Al- 
most converted to belief in self, but am cau- 
tiously suspending judgment. Will have 
Chicago surrounded by time you return. Go 
east to construct first line of circumvallation 
about Greater New York. Waddy doubloons 
coming copious. Losing faith in you as con- 
crete entity. Have you any aeronef? An- 
swer ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ at once.” 

What could he mean by “‘an old Broom”? 
The old copy of ‘‘ Broom’s Legal Maxims” in 
Craighead’s “library” was indeed minus a 
cover and dog’s-eared; but how this Broom 
could, even in metaphor, yoke the whirligig 
to any car and sweep the howling skies, 
Carson could not guess. Mr. Waddy’s de- 
mand for aeronautical monopoly was being 
complied with to Mr. Craighead’s mind, 
and the last telegram seemed to imply that 
that bucolic financier had been convinced. 
His ‘‘falling dead”? might mean much or 
little; but his ‘‘doubloons coming copious” 
was eloquent of faith. And what in the name 
of all the gods at once could “Universal 
Nitrates and Air-Products Company” mean 
in an aerial navigation deal? Or those mys- 
terious ‘expressions about ‘“‘surrounding” 
Chicago and Greater New York ? 
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Well! Aunt Chloe was in there shuffling 
about, wondering where he might be—and 
here he was, looking on spectrally and un- 
suspected. With the common impulse to 
secret approach Theodore walked on con- 
cealed between the Spanish bayonets and a 
somber line of red cedars, climbed the end 
of the veranda, scuttled into the broad hall 
and up to his room, into which he stepped 
quickly, breathing a little hard. He opened 
the closet for a change of clothes, and started 
back in wonderment quite as paralyzing as 
horror; for his clothes were gone, and there 
stood a huge trunk with its lid back, its tray 
full of silken hosiery, laces, gloves, handker- 
chiefs, and openwork things of mystery and 
terror. On the hooks were many, many 
others quite as awful—frilled and tucked and 
ruffled and plaited garments; silks, dimities, 
cashmeres, linens, cottons, and soft light 
woolens—filling his closet, spread against 
the wall for occult reasons connected with 
keeping them in shape; and protruding from 
the trunk were more clothes, while in corners 
of the room were more trunks. 

To make sure that he was in his own house, 
and not a profaner of the shrine of some 
divinity of lace and openwork, he looked 
from the window. Yes, this was Carson’s 
Landing. The gourds hanging from the tall 
poles, the martins chattering from them, the 
china-tree full of blossoms like lilac-blooms, 
humming with bees and visited incessantly 
by crimson bee-birds, all these he knew. 
But this, this corset! With its lacings unrove 
it lay there like a mold awaiting the casting 
of a Phidian Psyche. He picked up the 
fragrant garment with the pink ribbon edging 
it, and looked at it with something of the 
terror of Charmides in the shrine of Artemis. 
He had forgotten the marvel of their presence 
in that of the things themselves—for he was 
paradisiacally innocent, an engineering hermit. 

A light step without, and he froze to a 
statue of panic and trance and paralysis. 
Some one entered, his heart bounded, and 
then stood still; for it was Psyche of the 
dunes, Shayne’s niece, Virginia, entering 
jauntily, maddeningly like a real woman tak- 
ing possession of his bedroom as her own. 
She had alittle subjectively derived smile on her 
lips, and held in her hands a spray of huckle- 
berry blooms, which she put to her nostrils, 
and then stuck in a vase by the old mirror. 
She took off the memorable red hat, examined 
her dainty stockings for dust or burs, and 
did a dozen things to make one tremble and 
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fear the fate of Tom of Coventry. Every time 
she looked his way Theodore quaked even 
more than at her alarming actions in ignor 
ance of his presence. If she would only go 
out! Why was she here? Was she here? If 
he could only slip out! What was she going 
to do now? 

She had opened the window as if discom- 
forted by the heat. Sitting down with her 
profile to him, she fanned herself quite vigor- 
ously; and then, as if still oppressed by the 
heat, she stepped to the mirror, unpinned the - 
brooch at her throat, and began reaching 
back for the buttons of her dress. Providen- 
tial instinct admonished Theodore that it 
was time for action. 

“‘Psyche!”” he stammered. 

With a little scream she turned, recognized 
Carson as he emerged from the closet, noted 
his paleness, turned back, her hand on her 
breast and a quick palpitation in the V of 
her gown, like the heart of a snared robin. 
Yet she was the less excited of the twain. 
Her alarm ceased with her recognition of 
him, for this boy had shown himself one to 
be trusted. The sense of escape and secrecy 
which she had associated with him from their 
first curious meeting at the robbers’ cabin 
in the dunes returned. 

‘My robber!” said she, in a half whisper. 
“Oh, I’m so glad you aren’t dashed in pieces! 
I’ve seen you falling, falling, falling in my 
dreams, and never alighting! But evidently 
you did!” 

“Yes,” said he, 
came you here?” 

““Oh, I live here!” said she. 

““You—belong—here?” repeated Theo- 
dore. ‘‘Here? You—you live here?” 

“Yes,” said shehurriedly. ‘‘ With my uncle. 
I couldn’t endure the Shaynes and Silberberg 
any longer. Why, the way they did drives 
people to crime! And if you did anything it 
was open war with the officers, and not by 
stealth as Shayne and Silberberg do. I told 
them so to their teeth—only you ought to 
reform, you know. And I couldn’t bear Aunt 
Marie any more”’— here the voice trembled— 
“though everybody will say I’m ungrateful, 
and all that. And General Carson’s family 
are all my relatives in the world, except the 
Shaynes. And this is their plantation. My 
uncle that I never saw lives here, and I came 
tohim. I hope he won’t hate me. I’d rather 


“quite safe! But how 


not have to ask him to shelter a robber the 
very first thing; and so I hope you aren’t 
But if you are, 


pursued. I’ll hide you.” 
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Theodore reeled back against the wall, 
drew his hands across his eyes, and looked 
again. She seemed to be there still, rather 
nearer than before, hands clasped in ador- 
able anxiety, divinest pity in her eyes. 

“T am in no danger,” said he. “Pardon 
me for intruding here. It was by mistake. 
Permit me to ask the honor of an interview 
at a more convenient time and place.” 

Mr. Carson, of Carson’s Landing, the last 
of the Carsons, now spoke, with some ap- 
proach to manner and form as by tradition 
required. 

‘‘Oh, I’m so glad you are—are safe!” she 
cried. ‘I want you to stay to luncheon.” 

“Thank you,” he returned. ‘TI shall es- 
teem it an honor!” This was nearer to the 
conventional than anything yet. She gath- 
ered her gown about her throat, looked about 
at the room, and blushed. 

“Perhaps,” she said, “if you really aren’t 
afraid of being caught you might go away 
now—to the parlor, I mean!” 

Carson turned scarlet, bowed grandly, and 
walked toward the door. 

‘“‘ And,” said she, blushing still more rosily, 
‘‘if you are quite sure you don’t mind, please 
leave me—my—my——”’ 

Theodore looked down at his hand, saw 
with unspeakable horror that he had held in 
it during the whole colloquy the Psyche 
mold, dropped it hastily, and rushed from 
the room in an agony of mind quite out of 
proportion to the real damage done. 


AT THE MARGIN OF SAFETY 


“Or course, it’s a shock,” said Miss 
Suarez, ‘‘to find you——” 

‘“T am sorry,” said Theodore, ‘‘to have 
shocked you. JI——” 

“Oh, now!” said Miss Suarez. ‘‘Try to 
supply ellipses and—and those things. I 
meant to find you so——” 

‘“‘So incapable, so lacking in the qualities 
of—of——”’ 

“You’re gradually getting closer to it, 
commended Virginia. ‘‘Our danger here, 
where there is nobody hanging about to sort 
of mitigate—no, not that—to—to——” 

“To absorb and diffuse the shock,” sug- 
gested the engineer. 

“The very word,” said she. “‘Why, uncle, 
you’re clever—once in a while.” 

“Thank you, Miss Virginia. I——” 

‘Don’t interrupt, please. Our danger here 
in the wilderness is that of not catching the 
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shades of expression, the nuances; and that 
we’ll misunderstand and fight and pull hair 
needlessly. Doesn’t that cover the case?” 

“While a very concise statement of some 
of the dangers,” said he, ‘‘I don’t think it 
does, quite. But you were saying that I 
lack some quality. Please go on.” 

“The quality of unclehood,” said she. 
“You don’t create the réle. I suppose my 
image of a charming young robber—for you 
are not bad looking, you know.” 

Theodore blushed. 

“Piracy, and yeggism, and those things 
are so incompatible with one’s only sur- 
viving live-withable uncle,” said Virginia. 

‘‘In the ‘Babes in the Wood,’” said Theo- 
dore, “‘the uncle was quite that sort.” 

“T thought you were going to make an- 
other application,” said she. “‘ The odd thing 
with us is that you seem a babe in the wood, 
more than an uncle, and I the other.” 

“T scarcely think—— ” began Theodore. 

“Oh, I know you’re venerable,” she as- 
sured him, ‘‘or you wouldn’t have invented 
so much. But after tumbling out of that 
crazy helicopter at your feet, and being 
treated—you know what I mean—and being 
put to bed after that potion, and read to about 
dynamos—that was quite uncleish—and you 
carrying me home, and going north in the 
Roc and acting so lofty and silly—and dear— 
with Silberberg, until his beaky old nose 
bled, and jumping off the ship miles high 
in the night and storm, and I feeling so 
superior, as one does to a brigand, and rather 
making a hero of you, and then to find you 
my uncle—isn’t there an incongruity? Surely 
you can understand “ 

“Perfectly,” said Theodore, ignoring the 
frivolous things. ‘‘What I wish you to 
understand is how honored I am to be your 
guardian, even though I don’t deserve it.”’ 

“Oh, but you do!” said she. ‘‘ You began 
babying me when I tumbled down. And if 
you aren’t a Methuselah, there’s the Carson 
blood, isn’t there?” 

“There’s the Carson blood,” assented 
Theodore uneasily. ‘‘ And the trust that blood 
alone couldn’t confer.” 

“And the relationship must stand in the 
place of years,” said Virginia. ‘‘For I can’t 
go back to the Shaynes. I’m afraid they’ll 
find me and make me . 

“You shall not go back!” cried Theodore. 
““Never!” 

“My, my!” said Virginia. ‘‘How fierce, 
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uncle! And now, let’s go fishing! 
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Yes: Theodore had fallen. Fleeing the best 
bedroom, in which Aunt Chloe had estab- 
lished Miss Suarez, he had unmoored his 
launch for flight; but, reconsidering, had 
demanded of Aunt Chloe an explanation of 
the presence, under a statement that she 
lived there, of Shayne’s niece, “Psyche.” 

‘“She’s come to live with us,” said Aunt 
Chloe, assuming the chivalrous fidelity of all 
Southern gentlemen to their female relatives. 
“She’s kin 0’ ou’n.” 

‘There must be some mistake,” he gasped. 
“How can she be related to me, Chloe?” 

“W’y, yo’? some kin’ o’ uncle to huh,” 
replied Aunt Chloe. “Huh mothah was a 
daughtah to ole Gin’ral Cahson. She married 
Lee Suarez, and died. Miss Ginnie knowed 
about us, an’ she come hyah, ez she had 
raght to, suh.” 

Sut, Aunt Chloe, we aren’t any kin to 
old General Carson, are we? And I’m no 
uncle to this young lady, am I?” 

Aunt Chloe drew herself up in indignation. 
“T reckon yo’ paw frail yo’ out good, ef 
he hyah yo’ say that,” said she. ‘“Hev Ah 
been wuckin’ foh po’ whites all these yeahs? 
Yo’ sho’ as clus as uncle. Yo’ paw knowed 
he was a Cahson. Doan talk to me!” 

“What have you told her about this rela- 
tionship?” said’ Theodore. 

“She done knowed all erbout it,’ said 
Aunt Chloe. 

‘Did she know how father got the planta- 

tion after the old general died, and how 
nobody thinks we are any kin to him, 
and——-” 
“Who yo’ mean?” queried Aunt Chloe. 
Ah reckon we some kin, or ou’ name 
wouldn’t be Cahson, would it? Ah tuk the 
sweet lamb in, as a Cahson, an’ if yo’d held 
huh in yo’ ahms, an’ squenched huh teahs, 
I reckon yo’ wouldn’t be bringin’ up these 
heavy ahguments.” 

Ah, how close a shot did Aunt Chloe make 
when she used this argument! If he could 
only have held her in his arms! But she 
would think of him as a clodhopper: she must. 
If he had but gone more into society, instead 
of grinding all the time af aeronefs and the 
like! And now he was irretrievably at a 
disadvantage by his misbehavior in the bed- 
room. Nevertheless he sent Aunt Chloe to 
inform Miss Suarez that the robber of the 
South Beach, and the stowaway of the Roc, 
was no other than the man with whom, in 
a touching confidence in the old chivalry 
which regards an unprotected woman-relative 
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as a sacred charge and lays the obligation 
of gratitude on the man rendering the service, 
she had come to live. 


Uncle Theodore was stately, ceremonious, 
and, with.due allowance for sundry blushes 
when Miss Virginia emitted a little giggle, 
promptly smothered in her napkin, quite 
grand in his demeanor at luncheon. He 
formally kissed Virginia’s hand, yielded to the 
temptation, and entered calmly upon the 
deception, oblivious of the vast consequences 
involved. She trusted him, she made claims 
upon him; and she was not to be pained 
by explanations. He was only a boy, you 
know. 

“T have the honah,” said he, ‘‘to drink 
your health—the health of the jewel and 
the hope of the Carson family.” 

She rose, took both his hands, and kissed 
him on the forehead. There were tears in 
her eyes. “Thank you, Uncle Theodore,” 
said she, and went out slowly, without looking 
at him. 

He stood there, quite motionless, until he 
heard her walking about in the upper hail. 
He was wrong, of course; but there were 
exculpating circumstances. The situation 
almost immediately, however, approached 
the impossible. In the first place, Theodore 
had expected to make only a day’s halt and 
then push on, get his motors, go to the South 
Beach, where Captain Harrod must be won- 
dering at his long absence, install his engines 
and fly north, where Craighead was organ- 
izing companies at a rate that would have 
dazed Carson had he not been already dazed. 
The first day he sent orders for the shipment 
of the motors—and began to provide better 
equipment for the house. He engaged as a 
companion for Miss Suarez an elderly widow, 
Mrs. Stott, who was addicted to the writing 
of amatory poems. Virginia’s opinion of her 
new uncle’s worldly wisdom rose at this pro- 
vision for chaperonage; but she gave him 
too much credit. He merely thought of 
Virginia’s becoming lonely. 

Every morning opened new avenues of 
service. They began reading a book—and 
they had to finish it. She was fond of fish- 
ing. She wanted to explore the upper reaches 
of the river; and they spent long days on 
the stream. A letter from Harrod, proving 
that the news of his return had reached the 
cabin in the dunes, lay on the old escritoire 
one morning. Theodore inserted a paper- 
knife in the envelope, half cut it open—and 
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saw Virginia’s dress glimmering outside. The 
half-opened letter fell to the desk, and he 
leaped out on the veranda. 

‘““Morning, uncle,” said Virginia. 
you slept well? ” 

“Fine!” 

“You don’t look it,” said she. ‘‘ Your eyes 
look dull. You devote too much time to 
business while your family sleeps, don’t 
your” 

Theodore thought of the unopened letter, 
the unanswered telegrams, the neglected 
business, Mr. Waddy’s money, the uncom- 
pleted aeronef, the sleepless nights tormented 
by—not business, at all, not business! De- 
cidedly not! 

“T slept too soundly,” said he. 
the program for to-day?” 

She wanted some magnolia 
Theodore thought there might be some down- 
about Week’s Bay, where they came early. 

‘“‘Put on your hat,” said he. ‘‘ Have Chloe 
put up luncheon, and we'll go down.” 

“Done!” cried she. ‘You best of uncles! 
Let’s to breakfast! Can’t we catch a speckled 

‘trout ?” 

“We ought to get all we want,” said 
Theodore. 

“And cook him over a fire?” 

“‘Certainly!” said Theodore. ‘And soft- 
shelled crabs—we’ll have a great day!” 

At a ferry en route Virginia kissed a little 
girl and called her ‘‘sweetheart.” Virginia 
wanted to see some young woodpeckers, and 
almost cried when the one Theodore got out 
would not go back into the nest, but fluttered 
away crying pitifully. Virginia encountered 
a ‘‘spreadin’ adder” ten inches long, and ran 
to Theodore, gathering up her skirts in terror; 
and he calmed and comforted her on a high 
and fatherly level. 

That was the maddening thing. Everything 
was maddening; but crisis and explosion lay 
in the fact that while keeping her within 
reach: he had palsied the arm to reach her 
withal; that while their relations allowed 
affection they shut out love. This life gave 
him revelations. mostly hidden from lovers, 
and vouchsafed to fathers, brothers, and 
husbands only; but he was cut off from the 
endearments of an uncle, even. He was 
like a tiger-cub licking his master’s hand and 
feeling the jungle-hunger for it. All that day 
the cub had been on the very verge of de- 
vouring somebody. It was appalling. All 
unconscious of her parlous state, she took 
his arm under the screening row of cedars, 
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told him what a delightful day she had had, 
and squeezed his arm while she said it. 

Something may have warned her that this 
was a ticklish thing with so young ‘and inex- 
perienced an uncle, for she dropped his arm 
and ran gaily toward the house, looking back 
and stepping lightly like a kid—when she 
trod in a hollow and fell in a heap on the 
Bermuda grass. Theodore found her with 
her ankle gripped in her hands, and her lips 
tight to hold back a cry. A hurried ques- 
tion, a cheery reply cut in two by a twinge of 
pain, and he picked her up. She threw her 
arms about his neck to ease the burden. 
Alas! it made it heavier! The fervor of his 
embrace did the ankle no good, and nearly 
crushed poor Virginia. The color rose slowly 
to her brow, as he set her down on the 
veranda and stood over her, breathing hard. 
She rose on the sound foot and tried the other 
carefully. 

“Tt isn’t bad at all,’ said she. ‘I can 
walk on it.”” Taking off the shoe, she held 
the little foot in her hand, examining the 
ankle critically. ‘‘ Do youthink it’s swelling ?” 
she asked. 

Theodore investigatively pressed on the 
shapely ankle, and rose to his feet. “I don’t 
know,” said he. ‘‘I—Virginia!”’ 

He had seized her hand, and was looking 
at her with none of the impersonality of the 
surgeon or physician. She did not take her 
hand away. He dropped it, and ran toward 
the river. It was very rude; yet she harbored 
no bitterness. She had Aunt Chloe bandage 
her foot, went to her room, and communed 
with her magnolia blooms, pressing them to 
her cheek and lips. She called them “ Poor 
dear! Poor dear!” 

Theodore was absent at dinner, without 
apology, and the women were in bed before 
he stole to his room, and lay tossing again. 
Desperate, he rose and went to the library, 
lighted a lamp, saw the unopened letter from 
Captain Harrod, and slashed it open as if it 
had been the breast of his mortal foe. It ran: 


I here that you are back South. I hope you can 
come right soon. The engines is here for ten days. 
I am right clos run fer grub, and need sleep. The 
man that lost the flyjng thing the young lady come 
in is back. He is right crazy, Mr. Theodore, from 
losin his machine. He keeps trying to git into the 
shed, and yells he is rooned, and tore off a plank 
and I have to stay awake, and am about all in. 
They is a lot of letters and telegrams at Palmetto 
Beach. Hoping this will find you ready to start 
I remain yours truly, 
CROCKER HARROD. 
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Theodore struck himself on the breast, 
and started to his feet, determined to flee to 
his work and from the dangers of his uncle- 
hood. Trembling with excitement, he at- 
tempted a note to Virginia. Wizner at the 
cabin, messages at the Beach, meant danger 
and disgrace if he neglected his task longer, 
infamy if he toyed on with temptations. 
He told Chloe through her door that he had 
been called away, and that she must explain 
to the ladies. He hastily packed a bag, 
ran down and unmoored the launch, 
and fled down the river at a speed made 
foolhardy by the darkness. Emerging into 
Mobile Bay, he stood toward Palmetto Beach, 
his eyes «straight before him, steering with 
automatic accuracy. Only one thing roused 
him from his trance, a white object lying on 
the gunwale, which he picked up and placed 
in his note-book—the dropped petal of a 
magndlia bloom. 


MR. WIZNER SECURES A COMMAND 


CAPTAIN Harrop, dignified, barefooted, 
soft voiced, unkempt, kept his lonely vigil 
on the white straight edge of beach between 
Fort Morgan and Perdido Bay. All was 
of sand, sandy. The sand-colored sandpipers 
skittered across the beach before the breeze; 
pelicans in sober beach-gray deliberately 
skimmed .the cottony combers bursting on 
the outer sand-bar; porpoises leaped and 
spouted in terror when caught in the receding 
tide among the sandy shallows near the shore; 
and once in a while an evil-eyed shark 
gloomed cruelly (like a spot of darker sand 
with cold little eyes) from the green water 
just out of reach of the fisherman’s gig. To 
the unlettered man seventy years familiar 
with such things, however, they wax unin- 
teresting. 

So you may understand why Captain 
Harrod, ignoring landscape and seascape, 
devoted himself to the study of tracks of 
all sorts—tracks of foxes examining the 
beach for turtles’ eggs, months ahead of 
time; talon-marks of opossums and raccoons 
prowling about for crabs, mice, and birds’ 
ggs; hoof-marks of the wild hogs, rooting 
over the mast under the scrub-oaks; ‘‘crawls” 
of alligators, made in nightly journeys between 
the freshwater lakes and their deep holes in 
the pools among the dunes; long scratchy 
claw-scores of the herons from early-morning 
minuets on the beach; trails of men going up 
and down the sparsely traveled highway of 
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the strand, and the footprints of one in par- 
ticular, who lurked about and seemed to be 
thinking of the cabin and its inmates. For 
Harrod knew the language of sand. He 
knew several things that this man might be— 
a deserter from the fort, though such would 
have been likely to be descried by the cor- 
poral’s guard in the scouting air-ship, and 
should have slunk inland by the dense ham- 
mocks of Bon Secour. Or it might be some 
one connected with the revenue service. 

This latter hypothesis should, of course, 
have given the captain no uneasiness. He 
was an exemplary fisherman, with boat on 
shore and “‘tresmires” drying on their stakes, 
fishing formally on fine days for redfish, 
Spanish mackerel, and pompano. This ob- 
scure establishment had no connection with 
the world save through fish—as any revenue 
officer should have known. And yet—one day 
a slimy sea-monster stuck a blunt nose from 
the water out at about the five-fathom con- 
tour line, opened a rectangular mouth, and 
flicked a square red tongue like an angry 
snake, until Captain Harrod, on the highest 
dune, opened a brilliant red handkerchief 
with a Chautauqua salute, whereupon it sank 
beneath the brine, and none but the porpoises 
and sharks might say where it went. What 
took place that night was concealed by dark- 
ness. If Captain Harrod was busy carrying 
packages ashore until morning, he came by 
them honestly, no doubt. 

An examination of popular novels and 
periodicals of the time prior to the achieve- 
ment by man of directed flight will be re- 
warded by a realization of prophecy gone 
wrong as to the influence on smuggling of 
aerial navigation. It must bring free trade, 
the prophets said. Ships navigating the sky 
could land their cargoes anywhere, every acre 
being a potential port of entry. Yet the air- 
ship gave the custom-house people an aston- 
ishingly small amount of trouble. Air-ships 
were so conspicuous; their loads were neces- 
sarily so light; the system of reporting them 
by wireless from Canada, Mexico, and the 
islands was so efficient; the listing and registry 
regulations were so perfect; the risk of loss 
was so great; the perils of transoceanic flights 
were so prohibitive; and the cooperation be- 
tween nations was so hearty, that smuggling 
had little aid from aeronautical success, such 
as it was. 

Very unexpectedly it was the submarine 
that drove the “revenues” wild and filled 
the statute-books with Draconian regula- 
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tions. No trade ever grew faster. The sub- 
marines were shady characters; but they had 
pretensions to legitimate trades, like other 
dubious individuals, and it was their business 
to be lost to sight for long periods of time. 
The storms which kept in harbor the scouts 
of the law offered opportunity to the sub- 
marine. The boat-fish dove beneath the 
tempest, rose on some lonely coast like this, 
by appointment: with some Captain Harrod 
sitting like a bewhiskered bit of wreckage on 
the dunes. Driven to open lawlessness by 
detection, some of the devilish craft em- 
braced open piracy, restored to the seas a 
flavor of the seventeenth century, and waxed 
fat on spoils. Maintaining relations with 
such sea-monsters was a mighty ticklish 
thing to be found out in. Hence, perhaps, 
Captain Harrod’s profound interest in tracks, 
his nervousness at the rustling of the red- 
brown jorees under the scrub, his search 
of the thickets, in such cases, until he found 
his feathered friends or established the ab- 
sence of an enemy. 

It was thus that he found Wizner. The 
sea-monster’s visit had occurred the day 
before, and the captain, who had slept late, 
was taking a stroll to see. whether the rain 
and wind had quite obliterated all traces of 
a landing he knew of. Just over the first 
hillock he heard one of those startling rust- 
lings in the leaves, with no joree’s whistle to 
explain it. He began peering into the thicket, 
with a stricture gripping his throat, and trod 
on Wizner’s head as he slept. The inventor 
struggled forth with a wild yell, and began 
running. Captain Harrod, another old man 
of the sea, leaped upon his back, bore him 
to the ground, and sat on him, panting. 
Wizner looked up at him in abject terror. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it!” cried he. ‘I know 
you! I know you!” 

Captain Harrod was puzzled, but relieved 
to note that the man did not act like an 
officer. In making the arrest the captain 
had acted on impulse, and was glad that he 
had caught no “revenue.” The man was 
quite as clearly not a deserter. His whine, 
his rolling eyes, his scraps of nonsense, all 
aroused doubts as to his sanity. 

“You’re one of ’em!” groaned Wizner, 
pounding his head on the sand. “Let me up! 
You and Shayne and Silberberg and the girl— 
all linked in together to rob me—of my heli- 
copter! You’ve got it hid here. You’ve 
ruined me! Kill me if you want to! Let me 
up!” 
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Captain Harrod slowly released him, and 
both rose, facing each other. 

‘‘Ah’m raght sorry, suh,” said the captain, 
“that Ah trod on yo’ haid. Ah didn’t see 
yo’, suh!” 

Wizner approached the captain, took him 
by the sleeve, looked about cunningly, and 
whispered in Harrod’s ear. “Tell me where 
my helicopter is!” said he wheedlingly. 
“Tt’ll be all right, if you do. And I’ll make 
you rich!” 

“Oh!” said the fisherman. “Yo’ the 
flyin’-machine man, sho’. It fetched adrift 
an’ went out to sea, yo’ know, suh.” 

“‘T put everycent I had intoit,”’ said Wizner. 
“Tt was worth a million! Give it to me!” 

This argument lasted days and weeks; for 
Wizner soon saw that the fisherman’s hos- 
pitality would not permit the driving away 
of a poor wrecked being such as he seemed 
to be. So his sleeping-bag was placed on 
the veranda, and Wizner whined and glared, 
and whenever detected in any attempt to 
enter the shed he had the severest sort of a 
paroxysm, demanded his helicopter back, 
raved at Shayne, and refused to eat for fear 
of being poisoned. 

Such was the state of things when Carson 
appeared at the cabin one day, white and 
determined looking, reread a pocketful of 
letters and telegrams, and said with no 
salutation, 

‘Where are those engines?” 

“In the shed, suh,”- replied the captain. 
“‘Ah done unpacked ’em, suh.” 

Carson unlocked and opened the door 
from the cabin to the shed, let in light through 
a hatch in the roof, and for two hours studied 
the engines, his eyes lighting from time to 
time with a serious half-smile. Four power- 
ful fifty-horse-power, eight-cylinder motors 
they were, and so light that he picked them 
up with ease. Down the long shed a huge 
thing like a great dragon-fly lay in its cradle, 
with cheap launch-motors in the engine-pit 
for experimental purposes. Theodore called 
the captain to tear them out. Once more 
on the veranda, he noted the sleeping-bag 
stretched from column to column. 

‘“‘What’s this?” he asked. 

“That’s what the crazy man sleeps in,” 
replied the captain. 

Carson examined it with care, looked at 
the pneumatic mattress, saw the complete- 
ness and good condition of the outfit, and 
turned grimmer of face than ever. ‘Who 
turned it inside out to air it?” he queried. 
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“He did, suh,” said the captain. 

“Did he ever do that before?” 

‘‘Allus does it, suh.” 

“What’s this?” asked Theodore, picking 
something up. 

“Thing he lays ove’ his face, suh, to fend 
off the sand-flies. Had it ove’ his face when 
I found him, suh.” 

‘“‘Where was that?” asked Carson. 

The captain explained the discovery of 
Wizner and the preceding mystery of his 
tracks. 

‘‘When did you first see the tracks ?”’ asked 
Carson. 

“Raght soon afte’ yo’ went no’th, suh,” 
answered the captain. 

“Kept out of sight and made no outcry 
about the helicopter until you kicked him 
out of the palmettos?”’ went on Carson. 

“Yes, suh,” replied the witness. 

“Always careful to protect his face when 
he sleeps ?”” 

“Yes, suh.” 

“Good appetite?” 

“Yes, suh, he sho’ has.” 

“Tries to get into the 
aeronef ?”’ 

“All the tahm, suh,” replied the captain. 
“But when he got the plank off, the devil 
done druv him out with hot fohks, he said, 
suh, so he didn’t go in.” 

Carson laughed unsympathetically.‘‘ Where 
is this systematic lunatic ?”’ he inquired. 

‘‘That’s him a-comin’ ove’ the ridge, 
thah,” replied the captain. ‘He spends a 
heap o’ tahm lookin’ afte’ his lost chick- 
ananny.” 

Mumbling to himself and shaking his 
fists at vacancy, Wizner paused, on seeing 
Carson, with a start of very sane guilt and 
embarrassment, violating all the conventions 
of lunacy. Theodore studied him with nar- 
rowed eyes, as he began making passes in the 
air, as if in the exorcism of evil spirits or 
carrying out a physical-culture system. 

“Another one!” he moaned. ‘All the 
devils’ll be here soon, and then—and then— 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Stop that!” For some reason the young 
man was furious where the captain had been 
pitiful. ‘Take this stuff of yours,” said 
Carson, ‘‘and get out of this! Understand ?” 

Wizner took down the sleeping-bag, lashed 
it up with the deflated mattress, and threw 
it down, rolling his eyes, and opening and 
shutting his hands. ‘‘You’re all linked in 
together!” he wailed, sitting on a bench, and 
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feebly pounding his head against the column. 
‘““You’re the head devil! You pulled her down 
by the painter. You stole her! Give me my 
million or give her back.” 

Carson took him by the throat, choked 
him purple, and banged his head against 
the post until the whining became a real out- 
cry of pain. ‘Like cures like,” said Carson. 
“And pounding cures pounding. Clear out, 
now!” 

Wizner moved away slowly, but turned at 
a safe distance, his eyes blazing. ‘‘T’ll fix 
you, you young fool!” he snarled. ‘You 
think you’re an engineer. I’ll show you.” 

“Go!” said Carson. ‘Before I fix you so 
you can’t, you snake!” 

Captain Harrod stood transfixed at this 
terrible breach of hospitality on Theodore’s 
part, puzzled by Wizner’s sudden sanity as 
he paused between the dunes, ankle-deep in 
sand, and addressed Carson. 

“‘T’ll fix you, good and plenty!” he said. 
““No man can choke and pound me, and 
live.” 

For the first time Carson’s face relaxed 
into a real smile. ‘“‘It’s been a great thing for 
you,” he flung at the man in the sand. “See 
how clear your mind is.” 

“And you’ll never get that mechanical 
devil’s darning-needle of yours to fly!”’ went 
on Wizner. ‘‘It’ll turn turtle in the first puff. 
And if it flies, you’ll get competition, you” 

Carson leaped from the veranda; but Cap- 
tain Harrod was between them. 

“Don’t kill him, suh!” he exclaimed. ‘‘He 
may not be quaht raght yit!” 

“You old fool!” sneered Wizner. ‘‘ You 
old smuggling fool! You’ll get yours, too!” 

He disappeared over the hillock, as a great 
revulsion of feeling passed through the old 
man’s being. He felt wronged. Wizner sud- 
denly became an enemy, capable of infinite 
harm. 

“‘Miste’ Theodo’,” said he, in low, slow 
tones, ‘Ah have jist altogether done lost con- 
fidence in that man. He’s sho’ not straight, 
Miste’ Theodo’!”’ 

Carson had not comprehended Wizner’s 
allusion to smuggling. In a belated frenzy 
of resolution, energized like a fully charged 
battery, he donned his working-clothes and 
began the installation of the new engines, 
which were to make good his promises to 
himself, to Craighead and Waddy, and to a 
world which had long awaited the command 
of the air—or to add the name of Theodore 
Carson to the list headed by Dedalus & Son. 
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It was crisis—for Theodore, for Craighead 
and Waddy, and for the world. Love! A 
mere illusion! 

Wizner walked toward Fort Morgan, his 
teeth set, his fists striking vicious blows at 
nothing, nearer insane than he had ever been 
before. He hated Carson most violently 
now, instead of sourly and inactively as 
before. His inventive genius was genuine 
and respectable, but he was insanely jealous 
and refused to admit the correctness of any- 
one’s ideas as to anything pertaining to 
aviation. And yet the great dragon-fly in the 
shed had impressed him. It was so work- 
manlike, so trim, so poised; and the great 
wing-surfaces beating the air in sections, 
while the wing itself was stationary, were 
eloquent of power for lifting and driving. 
He was impressed and immensely depressed. 

He had been so sanguine of his helicopter. 
With Shayne’s money to build another and 
better one he would conquer fortune! And 
to have this young sprout, who had butted in, 
got Shayne away from him, gone north on 
the same air-ship with him, and come back, 
with money for the engines, choking a better 
man and a better engineer than himself, and 
pounding his head, the young hound! He 
would fix this fellow, good and plenty. He 
would kill him, in some slow, horrible 
way, if he waited until he was a hundred 
years old! 

Wizner’s burning heat was such that he 
scarcely felt the cool breeze that rolled in 
vast volumes of lashing white water, and 
piled huge drifts of dry foam on the white 
beach. He plodded along toward the cross- 
ing to the lagoon, the roar of the ocean in his 
ears and the growl and snarl of vengeance in 
his brain, thinking of Carson’s aeronef. 
How could so great a craft be kept from over- 
turning? It was too big to be balanced by 
feeling, like a bicycle or a Wright machine. 
It would turn turtle; he would bet on that. 

“Td give a hundred dollars to see it,” 
snarled Wizner. ‘‘To see him fall out of the 
fool thing, breaking his bones.” 

But that mysterious glass globe in the 
center of the craft, so many little gyroscopes 
beautifully mounted to run im vacuo? This 
was the mystery to Wizner. It looked like a 
round, compact, clear brain. And yet those 
light gyroscopes—set in pairs like the right 
and left halves of the brain—were too light 
to hold the great aeronef stable in the air. 

“Tf they were heavy enough to balance her 
she couldn’t lift the weight. What are they 


for? There’s deviltry in that glass globe. I 
wish I’d smashed it!” 

He struck off north now, among the little 
ancient oaks, the rosemary, and the bastard 
spruce. His trail ran to the left of a black 
pool, wimpled by tadpoles as by falling rain; 
but fate turned him to the right, past a clump 
of palmettos, the tall huckleberry-bushes 
lashing him with fragrant bloom. He 
stooped to pass under them, paused, and let 
the boughs return without a rustle to their 
position. Under the bushes lay the light 
portable, telescope “ go-devil” of a submarine 
and under it a man. 

Wizner smiled and started forward, paused, 
retreated out of sight, and stood as if debating 
some abstruse problem; flushed as if re- 
vivified with wine; hurried away to the 
lagoon, drew a boat from concealment, and 
rowed rapidly over to a hotel, half a mile off 
on the north shore. 

At the desk of the hotel, Wizner got paper, 
envelopes, and a bit of copying carbon, sat 
down and wrote a letter, which he addressed 
to himself, in care of the chief of police of 
Mobile, to be turned over to the collector of 
the port, and by him opened if not called for 
by a certain date. He carefully copied the 
address of the original upon the envelope of 
the carbon copy, took them both to the clerk, 
handed him a cigar, and asked him as a favor 
to certify on the back of the copy that he, the 
clerk, had personally placed in the mail the 
original, addressed precisely as was the copy. 

‘Don’t know what your game is, old man,” 
said the clerk, “but I hope you get away 
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Wizner rowed straight back and made his 
way to the boat under the bushes. The man 
was sitting up now, smoking. Wizner 
walked into camp jauntily. 

“Hello, Faville,” said he. 
pretty near lost ?” 

Faville, who had started and dropped his 
hand to his hip, changed his attitude and 
shook hands cordially. ‘‘No,” said he, “but 
you are, I should think. Where’d you drop 
from?” 

“‘You’re ashore at a bad time,” said 
Wizner. ‘‘Where’s the Stickleback?” 

“Oh,” replied Faville, “I’m not on her 
any longer.” 

“Funny you brought away her boat,” said 
Wizner. “And her captain, too!” 

This latter remark was evoked by the 
arrival of a third party, who came lazily in 
and dropped to the ground. 


“‘Ain’t you 
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“Hello, Wizner,” said he. 

“Hello, Captain Reagan,” replied Wizner. 
“Can you give me a snack?” 

“Sure,” said Reagan. ‘‘Let’s eat, Faville; 
I’ve got a grobeck for dinner.” 

“Which way you going, Wizner?” finally 
asked Reagan. 

“T thought I’d go aboard the Stickleback,” 
replied Wizner. 

“You did?” replied Reagan. 
you’ve got another guess coming.” 
’ “You think Faville can handle the en- 
gineer’s berth?” queried Wizner, with a 
covert sneer. 

“The surf don’t roar like it did,’ said 
Reagan. ‘‘The wind’s off shore. It’s quieting 
down. Stick up the signal, Faville.” 

Faville departed, and Reagan, sitting up, 
spoke in the manner of one who scents a 
conflict. 

“Whatever it is, Wizner,’”’ said he, “out 
with it. I am not safe to fool with.” 

“T want the Stickleback for a while,’’ said 
Wizner. 

“What for?” asked Reagan. 

“To stand off and on, do as I say, ask no 
questions, and tell no tales.” 

Feeling mystery in this demand, Reagan 
controlled his temper, and let the case de- 
velop. ‘And if this modest request is re- 
fused ?” he queried. 

“Why,” said Wizner slowly, ‘I may let 
the authorities know that instead of salving 
mahogany the Stickleback is prowling around 
off Harrod’s camp.” 

Reagan lay gently back, this time on one 
arm. The other hand slid slowly to his hip 
pocket. He was the picture of slothful ease. 
“Well,” he said slowly, ‘that might interest 
them; but what is there in it ?” 

“Not much, maybe,” said Wizner. “But 
I’m a law-abiding citizen, and I feel I ought 
to tell.” 

“You infernal fool,” said Reagan, speaking 
over a short, flat automatic pistol. ‘You'll 
stay here till the hogs root you out!” 

Wizner turned pale, and reached for the 
letter; Reagan’s voice stopped him. 

“Hands up!” said he. “I hate to kill you; 
but I’ll just give you time to pray.” 

Wizner, his hands in air, and trembling like 
a reed, played out his hand. ‘‘There’s a letter 


“Well, 
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in my pocket,” said he. ‘Read it, and you 
won’t shoot!”’ 

Faville, returning, saw and understood the 
tableau—Reagan on his feet covering Wizner; 
the inventor belligerent, but shaking. 

“Take the letter from the cur’s pocket,” 
said Reagan. ‘Cover him while I look at 
it—and pick out his grave!” 

‘Don’t spoil the certificate,” said Wizner. 
“Cea a” 

Reagan, after reading the endorsement, 
informing him that if Wizner failed to claim 
the letter posted, it would go to the collector, 
read the letter itself. It was a succinct accu- 
sation of the smuggling with the names and 
addresses of two witnesses—imaginary—who 
could point out the contraband goods and 
testify to the facts, with Wizner’s identifica- 
tion of the Stickleback’s crew as the criminals, 
to which the witnesses named would swear if 
confronted with J. J. Reagan, captain, and 
T. W. Faville, chief engineer. The witnesses, 
the letter concluded, had not been informed 
of the identity of Faville and Reagan. 

Reagan tossed the letter to Faville. ‘‘You 
get in on this,” said he. ‘“‘Put down your 
gun.” 

“Oh, no!”’ crowed Wizner, “‘I won’t run.” 

“Don’t be too cocky,” said Reagan, “or 
I'll take chances on a shot at you. D’ye 
hear?” 

‘Seems to hold high cards,” said Faville. 
“‘But if you say so, ’lI——” 

‘How dowe know,” said Reagan, “‘that you 
won’t peach after you get through with us?” 

“Tf I make the play I expect to,” replied 
Wizner, “‘I’ll be in a damned sight deeper’n 

you are.” 

“That means,’ 
smuggling.” 

“T mean,” said Wizner, “the only thing 
the law punishes worse than smuggling with 
a submarine.” 

Reagan: paused a while, thinking of the 
delivery of that letter to the collector of the 
port, its exposure of the Stickleback, and the 
consequent outlawry of boat and crew— 
all certain if Wizner failed to call for it. “I 
didn’t expect,” said he, “‘I’d ever go that 
far; but I guess I’ll have to serve under 
you, Wizner. You’re the captain of the 
Stickleback.” 


, 


said Reagan, “worse than 
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Solomon in All His Glory 


By Robert Russell 
§° ye’re goin’ t’ sell the gray mare?”’ 

The young woman slid the last heavy 
dish into a pan of hot water and without 
looking at her husband began an energetic 
cleansing of the supper-dishes. 

“Calc’lated to, Marthy.” 

“An’ the buggy, an’ harness, an’ lap- 
robe—an’ even the whip?” 

“Reckoned I would, Marthy.” 

There was silence in the farm kitchen, but 
the black eyes of the woman snapped a warn- 
ing that the quiet was only momentary, while 
the man watched her quick movements as 
each dish was removed from the steaming 
water and laid aside for subsequent drying. 

“An’ Si Jenks is goin’ t’ give a 
hundred an’ fifty fer the hull 
outfit ?” 

“*Lowed as how he would. 
An’ he wanted me t’ hook up an’ 
bring the rig over this evenin’. 
Wants t’ drive it t? church Sun- 
day, an’ he’ll be away t’-morrey.”’ 

“Huh!” And the drying of 
the dishes began. 

Slowly the awkward man rose 
from his chair, crossed to the 
stove, and took from a nail near 
it a clean white cloth, then moved 
to his wife’s side and together 
they worked. 

“Ye see, Marthy,” he re- 
sumed, vainly endeavoring to 
efface from a thick plate the 
same defect in the ware which 
he had industriously polished 
each evening during the long 
winter, “the hundred an’ fifty’ll 
settle the last payment fer the 
new barn, an’ they’ll be some- 
thin’ left over. An’ ’t does seem 
as how when we’ve got the bay ; 
team fer the farm work, we cud §' 
git along without the gray filly.” /) 

He made as little impres-! 
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woman by his side as did his 
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dish-wiper upon the spot in the tableware, 
and as she turned to him her manner 
disclosed no lessening of disgust. 

“Year afore last ye couldn’t afford t’ paint 
the house ’cause thet instalment on the mort- 
gage had t’ be paid. Last year we wuz hard 
up ’cause ye wanted t’ build a silo. An’ now 
ye’re goin’ t’ sell the little mare—an’ spring 
comin’ on, too. Seems, Joe, ’s though ye 
didn’t think o’ me ’t all.” 

Carefully he began carrying the dishes to 
the cupboard and piling them where no 
heavy step on the kitchen floor would shake 
them from place. 

“T know, Marthy, thet ye love t’ drive the 
filly, but - 

“Love to! It’s the only pleasure I got.” 

“Kinder like the house, now it’s painted, 
don’t ye, Marthy?” 

“Huh!” she flung at him impatiently. 
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“ An’ the farm’s paid fer, Marthy.” 

Dissatisfied silence. 

“Ye said ye liked yaller paint.” 

“Oh, Joe, don’t! ’Tain’t thet. I’m wore 
out. [used t’ be ’s purty as yer sister Aggie. 
Now look et me!”’ 

“T think ye’re jest es purty, Marthy.” 

‘*Joe, ye drive me mad. Ye set thar an 
’r’ satisfied ef ye kin pay yer debts—an’ me 
gittin’ old watchin’ ye. I wuz thinkin’ as 
how this spring I cud git some o’ the color 
back t’ my face drivin’ the little mare, late 
in the afternoons when it’s cool—an’ now 
ye’re goin’ t’ sell her!” 

“Wall, Marthy, I won’t ef ms 

Again the black eyes became sparks from 
the fire within the woman’s breast. “I jest 
can’t stan’ it, Joe. Hitch the mare up, an’ 
I’ll drive over t’ mother’s. An’ Joe, put in 
the whip.” 

The man shuffled across the kitchen, out 
through the freshly painted door, and to the 
new barn, the prosperous condition of all seem- 
ing a rebuke to his pride in them. Inside the 
house Martha stood 
a moment watching 
his awkward passage 
down the path, then 
with an impatient 
glance at the lately 
cared-for dishes,. to 
see if there was 
aught to criticize in 
their arrangement, 
she left the room to 
find her hat and 
jacket. By the time 
she had returned, 
Joe was standing in 
the road by the 
kitchen door holding 
the straight -limbed, 
keen-eyed gray mare 
hitched to a_ well- 
polished buggy. 


’ 








t’? come over fer a while an’ git yer meals. 
Good-by.” 

Down the carefully kept driveway, through 
the gate, and onto the turnpike stepped the 
gray filly, while Joe watched the turning of 
the smoothly running wheels. ; 

“Purty good rig!” he muttered. “ Purty 
good rig!” 

Slowly he turned and walked toward the 
lately completed barn, stopping occasionally 
to remove from the path a stone or bit of 
hard substance which might threaten lame- 
ness if wedged in the hoof of one of the horses. 

“Guess [ll heve t’ put a little rock salt in 
the filly’s manger,” he continued, entering a 
large box-stall; “she’s kinder off her feed. 
P’r’aps thet hay didn’t sweat right.” 

After a minute examination of the stable 
Cumberland closed the sliding door and 
passed on toward the house. 

“Paint looks sort o’ washy—wonder ef 
it’s the settin’ sun shinin’ on it? Seemed all 
right this mornin’.”’ 

Up the steps and into the deserted kitchen 
he continued his 
awkward way, and 
just inside the door 
he halted, listening, 
his head bowed, eyes 
resting absently onan 
old rocking-chair 
standing by the open 
window. “Can’t be,” 
and after a moment 
of motionless silence, 
again, “Can’t be.” 

It was getting 
quite dark now, and 
the stillness of the 
room intensified the 
absence of light. 
From a farther 
corner a mouse ap- 
peared, then streaked 
across the floor as 
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After a glance out- THE MAN SUDDENLY RAISED HIS EYES AND if conscious of the 


side Martha hesi- 
tated a moment, 
brushed some almost imaginary crumbs from 
the table, and passed quickly from the 
room, down the steps, and climbed deter- 
minedly into the waiting buggy. 

“Be long, Marthy?” 

“Joe Cumberland,” and there was no 
doubt in the decided, strident voice, “I’m 
goin’ t’ stay et mother’s till I git stronger— 
an’ kin think things out. Ye kin git Aggie 
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impropriety. 

“Marthy ’d heve a 
fit ef she seed thet little rascal.” 

Methodically he crossed to the table where 
stood a lamp, filled, trimmed, ready for light- 
ing. The match he struck burned almost to 
a useless ash before the flame began to creep 
around the wick, at last brightening the 
room through the shining chimney. 

In the chair by the window Joe slowly 
filled his pipe from a blue-covered package 
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carefully folded the wrapper over the remain- 
ing tobacco, and as the smoke began its 
solemn ascension toward the low ceiling he 
held in his hand the charred wood of the 
match. Each movement of the man ex- 
pressed the dawning realization of his wife’s 
last words as he 
rose and carefully 
carried the burnt 
sliver of wood to the 
coal-scuttle by the 
stove. 

Back again in the 
chair by the window 
even the successive 
ticks of the clock 
seemed to the man 
unusually deliberate, 
and when at last the 
darkness prevented 
his seeing the fields 
which seasons of con- 
stant, monotonous 
labor had paid for, the quiet loneliness had 
brought to Joe the knowledge that there 
was a hopelessness of which he had never 
dreamed. 

It was nearly nine o’clock when a sudden 
change came to the eyes strained by their first 
comprehending look into the future. With a 
faint semblance of enthusiasm he left his 
place and stepped heavily on the lowest of 
the stairs leading from the kitchen to his 
room above. Their creaking complaints 
brought a feeling of companionship as he 
ascended. Then he crossed the rag-car- 
peted floor to an old desk, and took from it 
an old watch and chain heavy with gold. 
From beneath a pile of clothing in which the 
wrinkles gave proof that it had long lain 
undisturbed, he next’ drew a safely hidden 
volume, its thin pages covered with fine 
printed words and figures. Carrying watch 
and book, he passed down the stairs to the 
kitchen and deposited them beside the lamp 
in his face something of the eagerness his 
thought had brought him. 

Even the trespassing mouse would not 
have been frightened by any sound, as the 
man suddenly raised his eyes from the articles 
he had brought here for examination and 
stood listening. But the mouse would at 
last have heard coming through the darkness 
outside a faint, regular beat of hoofs upon the 
pike. And it would have been safe in some 
sound-deadened hiding-place by the time Joe 
had rushed out through the kitchen door, 
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down toward the gate, and onto the highway, 
where he waited for the oncoming rush of the 
runaway horse he believed he knew. 

Gradually the ominous _beat-snort-and- 
beat became less rapid, then sanely regular, 
and at last, out of the blackness into the 
almost spent light of 
the lamp shining 
through the open 
window onto the 
road, cameaswaying, 
gray eight hundred 
pounds of horse- 
flesh. At a com- 
paratively moderate 
trot the filly turned 
in at Joe Cumber- 
land’s gate and stood 
trembling before the 
closed door of the 
barn. One glance 
at the dragging lines 
was. enough for the 
man, and heedless of the waiting animal he 
started running with long, loose strides down 
the road whence the gray filly had come. In 
the middle of the dark way he covered the first 
two miles, lest in the gloom some one might 
pass him unnoticed, and it was not until he 
reached a small sugar-bush where the dark- 
ness was deepened by the depth of the fresh 
foliage that he slackened his speed. And here 
it was that he met her. 

“Ain’t hurt, Marthy?” 

“No, Joe.” 

He was breathing very hard. It did not 
occur to him to break the silence between 
them; there seemed to be nothing to say. 
At last she s spoke to him, gently. 

“Tm comin’ back, Joe.” 

“T’m glad, Marthy.” 

As they passed through the ray of light 
streaming from the open window of their 
home and into the yard a gray body was just 
discernible against the dim looming barn. 

“Guess I’ll rub the filly down so she won’t 
ketch cold.” 

“Ye’re tired, an’ hot, ain’t ye, Joe? I'll 

make some lemonade.” 

The gray hide was dry and the intelligent 
eyes of ‘the filly calmed as the young farmer 
gave a final pat on the animal’s flank and left 
herto the fresh, sweet-smelling straw bedding. 

“Ts she all right, Joe?” asked the woman 
as he entered the house. 

“Sure, Marthy. Jest a little exercise fer 


”? 


her.’ 
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The tick of the clock had resumed its 
customary rhythm and the silence no longer 
oppressed, when at last Martha could bear 
his unquestioning waiting no longer. 

“T went to mother’s, but couldn’t stay. 
Guess the drive in the air kinder straightened 
me out. Comin’ back I remembered what 
ye said “bout Si Jenks wantin’ the mare 
t’-night, so I stopped thar thinkin’ I’d leave 
the rig an’ walk home—’tain’t fur—an’—an’ 
I knowed ye wuz right ’bout sellin’ her. The 
mare got scairt somehow an’ run whilst I wuz 
in the house. She never did it afore, but I 
guess she wanted t’ git home—like I did.” 

Apologetically he moved to the table where 
lay the watch and book, hastily abandoned 
when the sounds of the runaway had come 
from the road. “Wall, Marthy, I didn’t heve 
much t’ do whilst ye wuz away, an’ I bin 
thinkin’. Ye see, I kin sell the ol’ watch 
’ste’d o’ the filly. Don’t keer s’ much ’bout 
the payment, but with what wuz left over I 
*lowed t’ buy a hat—orter be here t’-morrey. 
Here’s the catalogue o’ one o’ them Chicagy 
mail-order houses—come here an’ see how 
ye like the pictur’ of it. Ye kin wear it 
Sunday—it’s Easter day, ye know.” 

They were standing together by the table. 
In the silence the mouse was deceived into a 
false sense of security and again scampered 
noiselessly across the floor. But they did 
not notice. 

“T’ll love the hat, Joe, but I guess—I guess 
I’ve got ’bout everything I want without it.” 





A Swedish Troubadour 
By William F. Kirk 


ROLL out!” 

Silence. 

‘“‘Roll out, ye roundheads! ’Tis daylight 
in the swamps!” 

The slogan of the little Irish ‘‘cookee”’ 
bored through the fetid air within the huge 
log cabin where lay a hundred Scandinavians, 
and like a bugle-call it stirred the slumbering 
men to action. Frowsy heads popped from 
rude bunks—flaxen heads, with wide blue 
eyes beneath the thatch—and then, in a 
wondrous hurry and flurry, the camp’s com- 
plement of lumberjacks began falling into 
their heavy mackinaw garb. 

We Sybarites who dwell within the city’s 
walls, where a cold shower and half a grape- 
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fruit start us on our daily round of carking 
care, know not the morning toilet of the 
lumberjack. Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday—ever so many days in a 
row—he foregoes the pleasure of the morning 
bath. Liquid in some form he must have, 
even if it be a bottle of lemon-extract or a 
dipperful of patent medicine, but, being a 
sturdy viking, he looks not on the water 
when it is white against the porcelain, and 
welcomes not the ruddy glow that is born 
of the Turkish towel when it moveth itself 
aright. As Tom Gray might have said, had 
he written his elegy in a lumber-camp, 
Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure, 
Nor Grandeur wear, regardless of the soil, 
The long-enduring flannels of the poor. 

It was late in January, and old King Cold 
was master of the great, grim pineries. I 
stepped to the door of the spacious stockade, 
and opened it. The frost struck me a sting- 
ing slap in the face, and with lungs and 
nostrils burning I recoiled. 

On every side rose the tall pines of northern 
Wisconsin, each tree as straight and clean cut 
as a Roman pillar. Over near the cook’s 
camp, which looked like a distant mountain 
when viewed through the frost-fog, the 
shanty-boss was trying to reduce a dry, dead 
stump to kindling. From the stables came 
the fervent and altogether unique oaths of 
the early-rising teamsters, who were feeding 
and harnessing their horses, while eight pa- 
tient oxen, denied the stable privileges, 
chewed their cuds out in the open air, chained 











in a row to a long log. Oxen often perish 
in the pineries, but not with gout. 

Very busy was thecook. From his domain 
came the odor of frying sausages and the 
sweetly solemn sound of flapjacks falling on 
the massive range. A famous chef was 
Gaston, and one who boasted, in his idle 
moments, of a classy pedigree. His father, 
it seems, had ridden in the death-cart to the 
guillotine, swearing and sneering at the 
rabble, and his great-uncle had been with 
the Old Guard of Napoleon’s Grande Armée 
on that disastrous trip to and from Moscow, 
freezing to death just before they reached the 
river Beresina. The lumberjacks, who were 
obliged to eat Gaston’s dishes day after day, 
were about equally divided as to his end, 
some praying that he might go the way of 
his father, and others favoring the freezing 
process. 

“Take it!” 

This was the breakfast-horn. Out of the 
sleeping-quarters tumbled the still drowsy 
herd—swampers, loaders, ‘‘road-monkeys,” 
teamsters, sawyers—all in one mad scramble 
blent. Some paused briefly at the rude 
wash-stands to wash hands and faces, some 
compromised by washing hands, and some 
“beat the barrier” entirely, reasoning, not 
unwisely, that he who eats his 
flapjacks while they are hot 
may live to wash another day. 

Oleson and I watched them 
filing in to the feast. We 
didn’t eat at the first table 
because time was not the 
essence of our respective con- 
tracts. I was a hunting guest 
of the foreman’s, and didn’t 
have to work. Oleson couldn’t 
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work. He had consumption. 
All of us were sorry for 
Oleson. For seven years he 


had been in the employ of 
the great lumber syndicate, 
the foreman told me. From 
swamper to sawyer, from saw- 
yer to loader, from loader to 
cruiser, from cruiser to scaler, 
Oleson had blazed a lightning 
trail—until the curse came. 

‘‘He’s practically a pensioner 
now,” the foreman explained, 
“but he thinks he’s as good 
as ever. They all do.” 

And so, on this bitter January 
morning, I stood in the doorway 
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of the sleeping-quarters and gazed pityingly 
at the stricken descendant of Eric the Red. 
This I could do without fear of detection, 
because, now that the malady had pro- 
gressed almost to the last degree, Oleson 
had a way of looking only at the pines, and 
the snow, and the ever-nearing sky. 

A chest that had lost its convex curve 
heaved fretfully between two of the widest 
shoulders that I had ever seen on mortal man. 
Tall and straight, like the pines he loved, 
he seemed the reincarnation of the first Norse- 
man, but the gray was in his face, where the 
red beard should have been, and his blue 
eyes were too large, and they glittered. 

‘“‘Maester Yackson,”’ he remarked, “Ay 
don’t know vy it ban, but Ay can’t eat dese 
har flapyacks any more. Ay vonder ef my 
stomach ban going back on me. Ay got no 
appetite ever sence Ay ban catching dis har 
cold on lungs.” 

I was silent. 

‘“‘Let’s go over to office,’ he suggested. 
““Ay got little song Ay ban fixing op yester- 
day, and maybe yu skol care to hear it.” 

We crossed the frozen clearing to the 
“office,” and Oleson pulled a scrap of paper 
from his pocket—a scrap of paper crowded 
to the edges with a song. For Oleson was a 
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troubadour. Where he learned to sing, and 
how he learned, I never asked him, and I 
cannot ask him now. I had come to the 
camp with a right robust idea of my own in- 
tellectual superiority, because I was just out 
of school and could tell, almost to an inch, 
how far Mr. Hector, deceased, had been 
dragged around the walls of Troy. Oleson, 
I suspect, didn’t know whether Hector was a 
Trojan hero or a hard-hitting outfielder, but 
Oleson could sing. 

He had a high tenor voice that was very 
likely a baritone before he got the ‘‘cold on 
his lungs,’’ and he could make verses—quaint 
little ballads of the pine woods and songs of 
his home beyond the sea. 

‘Listen, Maester Yackson,” he said. 
‘“‘How yu tenk dis ban for new song? 





“Ay ban tenking lots of yu, 
Little Steena Yohnson, 
Ay ban sure yu love me true, 
Little Steena Yohnson. 
Oder geezers lak to play 
In yure yard, but yu skol say, 
‘Ay don’t lak yu fallers, nay!’ 
Little Steena Yohnson. 


“Some day yu skol be my vife, 

Little Steena Yohnson; 

Ay ban glad, Ay bet yure life, 
Little Steena Yohnson. 

Ay ban vork lak nigger, too, 

Yumping round vith logging-crew, 

Ay skol building home for yu, 
Little Steena Yohnson. 


“Maybe ve skol saving dough, 
Little Steena Yohnson; 
Back to Sveden ve skol go, 
Little Steena Yohnson; 
Back var dis har midnight sun 
Shining like a son of a gun! 
Skol yu tenk dis har ban fun, 
Little Steena Yohnson ?”’ 


As the last notes died away, the singer 
broke into a fit of hollow coughing. When it 
was over I held him and gave him my hand- 
kerchief. 


That night, in the main camp, 
Oleson sang again. It was a weird 
night, turbulent and terribly cold 
without, stuffy and strangely silent 
within. An enormous sheet-iron 
stove, red hot from end to end, 
throbbed in the center of the room, 





and the dim forms of twice fifty lumber- 
jacks were ranged in a_ hollow square 
against the walls of Norway pine. 

“Tillie!” clamored the rude toilers. ‘Seng 
Tillie!” 

Right proudly smiled the troubadour from 
his throne at the far end of the room—he 
sat alone on a dry-goods box, between 
two yellow kerosene lights—and then he 
chanted: 


“Little Tillie Oleson 

Ban my little pearl; 

God ant never making 
Any nicer girl. 

Dis har Qveen of Sheba 
She ban nice to see; 

But little Tillie Oleson 
Ban gude enough for me. 


“Ay ban yust a svamper 
Vorking op in voods; 
Ay ant ever having 
Much of dis vorld’s goods. 
Ay know lots of ladies 
Var Ay used to be; 
But little Tillie Oleson 
Ban gude enough for me. 


Ven ve sit by fireplace 
Op at Tillie’s house, 
She ban cuddling near me 
Yust lak little mouse. 
After ve ban married 
Happy ve skol be; 
Yas, little Tillie Oleson 
Ban gude enough for me.” 


A burst of applause filled the smoky room, 
but Oleson heard it not. Looking straight 
ahead, he sang ballad after ballad, while the 
north wind blared a glorious orchestration 
and the stars blinked down through their 
frozen eyelashes. Ballad after ballad he 
sang, with his gray, gaunt face uplifted and 
his soul in his high, silvery voice, and his 
audience floating with him through the 
moaning crests of the pines. 

““Ay ban sure yu love me true— 

Little—Steena— Y ohnson— 

Ay skol—building home—for—yu—— 





The north wind was wailing 
now, as it charged across the 
clearing, a rude accompaniment 
to a dying song; for the troubadour 
pitched from his pine platform 
and lay crumpled up on the floor. 
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Said the Monkey to the Elephant 


By Ss S. Sullivant 





Said the monkey: “Can you stand like the stork ?” 





II 


“Why, of course! It’s easy.’ 





Said the elephant: 








Said the monkey: 


Said the elephant: 


III 


IV 


“ Pray do not apologize. 








‘““Excuse me, but I couldn’t resist the temptation.” 





I assure you it was nothing.” 








Said the monkey: ‘Hey! What are you doing?” 





VI 


Said the elephant: ‘I want you to come and watch me.” 
I j 
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, do I not stand gracefully on one leg 
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come upon a great battle- 
ground where a conflict is 
being waged that concerns 
humanity: 

Which is right, the college 
or the church? 

Preachers and society wom- 
en, farmers, business men, 
students, and representatives 
of other classes are sending us their views 
on this fundamental problem of morality, 
religion, and God. 

Harold Bolce, who has been making a 
study of American colleges, has stated in the 
columns of the CosmopoLiTaN that many 
professors deny that anything is funda- 
mentally sacred or true, so far as human 
conduct is concerned. Religion has taught 
that there is an absolute law of virtue and 
morality; the colleges say that absolutely 
anything, if covered by the mantle of cur- 
rent custom, is right. The majority, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bolce’s presentation of the 
college thought, and not the Almighty, is 
authority for our moral law. 

There is age-old testimony to the belief 
that a Still Small Voice whispers to the con- 
sciousness of man; the colleges, according to 
these articles by Mr. Bolce, teach that con- 
science may be no safer than an incendiary’s 
torch—that conscience once approved the 
burning of witches at the stake. 

According to sacred history, God on the 
heights of Sinai entered into an eternal 
covenant with man. Regarding this, Mr. 
Bolce quotes a professor as saying, “It is 
unscientific to imagine that God ever turned 
stone-mason and chiseled commandments 
on a rock.” 

To-day a new movement is sweeping many 
minds from ancient moorings. Salvation for 





society, the pulpit points out, is in the ship 
of Zion, but this, according to the Rev. E. B. 
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Stewart, pastor of the Third United Presby- 
terian Church of Chicago, the colleges are 
seeking to sink, ‘‘ with sweetest smile.” This 
charge the professors deny, adding, however, 
that they think the ship of Zion should aban- 
don sails for steam! In his letter the clergy- 
man adds that it would be a good thing for 
Mr. Bolce to work out themes like ‘‘The 
Plague of Good Men” or ‘‘The Pirates of 


‘ 


Pedagogy,” who, the writer believes, ‘‘swarm 
in our land like frogs in Egypt!” He con- 


cludes his communication with the words: 
“Keep up the good work. Here’s 
my hand and heart and hope. Like 
Elihu, I was full, and you gave the chance 
to vent.” 

What is significant is that among the many 
readers of the CosmopoLiraAN who have 
written expressing their individual views on 
the questions involved, there is a latitude of 
opinion as wide as the continent, showing 
that the men and women of contemporary 
America are thinking for themselves. 

Miss J. E. Webb, of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, takes the ground that before the 
magazine should present to the public the 
startling doctrines taught to classes by col- 
lege men, it should train its readers ‘“‘as 
these men have trained their students with 
long courses in history, biology, chemistry, 
physics, etc. Then and only then can they 
understand the teaching as it is meant.” 

A contrary opinion is voiced by one of the 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
who writes that he has just been reading 
one of Mr. Bolce’s articles in the Cosmo- 
POLITAN. ‘‘You deserve,” he says, “the 
thanks of all decent and patriotic people for 
what you have done.” He says that over in 
Germany they have “‘a lot of charlatan pro- 
fessors who manage to fill their lecture-rooms 
by the exploitation of all sorts of cranky, 
absurd, and indecent methods. And we 
have,” the bishop adds, ‘‘a lot of just such 
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professors in this country. They ache to be 
talked about. They lie awake nights to 
catch some wandering ghost of a fad that 
may help them to the much longed-for no- 
toriety.” This eminent churchman doubts 
the wisdom of giving the names of the pro- 
fessors, preferring that only the institutions 
be named. ‘“‘I hope you will dip your pen 
into the hottest corner of your ink-stand,” 
the bishop continues, ‘‘and say what ought 
to have been said long ago. To my mind it 
is utterly base and dishonest for a man to 
hold a position in a Methodist school of any 
sort or grade and deliver such stuff as you 
bring to light. If a man wants to exploit 
such garbage raked up from the gutters of 
German rationalism and atheism, let him get 
out and be man enough to stop taking pay 
from a Methodist institution.” 

Mr. Bolce made it plain in his articles 
that he was not attacking the universities. 
The title of his first article, ‘‘ Blasting at the 
Rock of Ages,’ created widespread com- 
ment. His point was that this term in the 
reverent imagery of worshipers has become 
a symbol of many of the things which the 
Christian world holds sacred and to which it 
clings. The professors freely admit that 
they hope to destroy these ancient founda- 
tions, which they consider to be insecure 
and upon which the greater civilization at 
hand cannot be successfully erected. 

The conflict, therefore, between the two 
sources of authority—the college and the 
church—has increased as these articles in the 
CosMoOpPoLiITAN have revealed the revolu- 
tionary trend of contemporary university 
teaching in America. The Rev. A. H. Nor- 
cross, district superintendent of the Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, Conference District of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, writes that he has 
read with much interest Mr. Bolce’s review 
of the college teaching beginning with 
“Blasting at the Rock of Ages.” ‘We have 
known,” says Doctor Norcross, ‘‘that such 
learning (old use of the word) is being 
taught in our colleges. I am wondering if 
they will be giddy enough to attempt to an- 
swer.” He says that from his study of the 
teachings of the colleges the doctrine taught 
is that society supplies its own sanctions and 
that Moses and the historic ground of law 
are brushed aside. This educated Ohio 
clergyman quotes by way of criticism of the 
college thought a statement from the Boston 
University Law School which reads, “There 
are no abstract principles any more than 


there are abstract men and trees.” ‘From 
the college standpoint, therefore,”’ the Rey. 
Dr. Norcross says, “‘our corpus juris is no 
longer based on principles derived by divine 
pre-movement, such as right and wrong, but 
on the dominant force in society. Whew!” 

John Temple Graves, one of the most 
eloquent and progressive men from the 
South since the days of Henry Grady, has 
published two stirring reviews of Mr. Bolce’s 
initial article. In regard to the college 
teaching disclosed Mr. Graves writes: “It 
[the church] has survived the shock of all its 
ancient foes. Be sure it will not perish be- 
fore its modern enemies. The high priest 
of eloquent infidelity has mocked it in golden 
sentences, but it lives. The modern phi- 
losopher has smitten its granite sides. The 
scientific probe has been laid incessantly 
against its roots. And yet to-day, while a 
thousand forces beat the air with the cym- 
bals of mockery, and a thousand voices rend 
reason with entrancing sophistries, serene 
and changeless as when the psalmist sang, 
the heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the Church of Christ, militant and glorious, 
comes marching down the bettered cen- 
turies shouting, ‘Hallelujah! for the Lord 
God Omnipotent reigneth!” 

The question summed up in the comment 
of the friends of the colleges is whether it is 
expedient in modern university teaching for 
professors to teach the truth as they see it. 
A professor and secretary of one of the lead- 
ing American universities has stated to Mr. 
Bolce, after reading the first two articles of 
the series, that what has been presented is a 
faithful record of advanced academic thought, 
and that if any criticism is valid it is that 
many of our contemporary institutions and 
ideas, being the crystallization of immemorial 
fallacies, cannot stand the truth. The teach- 
ing of it, therefore, from this scholar’s stand- 
point, may indeed be subversive of much 
that we have cherished in our civilization. 

Should the truth, as the universities inter- 
pret it, prevail, regardless of the demoraliza- 
tion it may create in the social order and the 
recognized moral code? 

The interest aroused throughout this con- 
tinent in Mr. Bolce’s presentation of college 
teaching has persuaded us to open the col- 
umns of the CosMopoLiraN to two more 
articles on the subject: the first to give the 
professors an opportunity to explain why 
they insist upon teaching what they believe 
to be true, and the second to show from the 
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standpoint of the churches why these doc- 
trines should not be given to American youth. 


The Point of View 


A rIcH man in Paris, through unfortunate 
spec ulation, lost all his money except ten 
thousand francs. This seemed such a piti 
ful sum that he hung himself. The money 
fell to his brother, a poor man, who was so 
overcome by his good fortune that he drowned 
himself in the Seine. Everything in this 
world depends upon the point of view. 

Mr. Bolce’s article on ‘‘Blasting at the 
Rock of Ages” has started a perfect flood of 
letters, critical, censorious, curious, and ap 
proving. ‘These two are typical: 


LA SALLE, ILL., April 29, 1go9. 
To the Editor of the CoSMoPOLITAN: 

Dear Str: The “sensational” discoveries Mr. 
Harold Bolce has made in our American universities 
only emphasize the charge brought against us by 
Bernard Shaw. He called us a nation of villagers, 
and he was right. The “Blasting at the Rock of 
Ages” (pray, on what is the supposed “ Rock” set ?) 
has been going on in European intellectual circles 
for at least fifty years. Mr. Bolce will soon be an- 
nouncing that the biologic and sociologic scientists 
of America have accepted the evolutionary theory 
and are teaching it in their class-rooms. Or worse 
still, he will tell us that heliocentricism is the pre- 
vailing belief among astronomers in this country. 
Then indeed will the pillars of the world topple. 

Yours truly, Er.-€- U; 


First Presbyterian Church. 
SCRANTON, Pa., May 4, 1909. 
To the Editor of the CosMopPoLitTAN: 

Dear Str: Romans i, 28, ‘And even as they did 
not like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave 
them over to a reprobate mind, to do those things 
which are not convenient.” 

Harold Bolce has called the attention of the coun- 
try to a critical condition in our colleges and uni- 
versities. He has pointed out the drilling, the 
dynamite, and the devilish design of the would-be 
anarchists. 

_ The heart has been touched, and the whole body 
is aquiver. We shall feel to the finger-tips such 
impious teachings. 

Our children will come home, either concealing 
their conceptions, or cafling father and mother “old 
fogies” and “back numbers.” 

The business world will feel the force of this 
faithlessness to fundamentals, in merciless mo- 
nopolies. 

The judicial ermine will know the stain, for our 
sons are taught that there are no absolute standards 
of right. Convenient corruption holds the scales. 


Those who sit in the jury-box will only have to 
pass upon the subject of daring and dastardly suc- 
cess. 
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The medical profession will feel the force of in- 
fidelity. They will, under this instruction, have no 
hesitation in raising or lowering the death-rate at 
will, having been taught that under certain condi- 
tions “‘economy in offspring is desirable.” Under 
the new teaching it may be a matter of economy— 
under Sinai it is a matter of murder of the first 
degree. 

Or it may be that the doctor visiting a home 
where absolute and unreserved confidence is given 
may find an affinity in your wife. 

All home life is imperiled when our 
daughters are being taught that “‘there can be and 
are holier alliances without the marriage bond than 
within it.” 

Thank God there is one section of this country 
where if a polished professor—or a robed priest 


sons and 


comes with his philosophy as seductive as summer 
sunsets—with doctrine and deed; it may be to the 
humblest whitewashed cottage nestling among the 
pines—if he succeeds with his teachings it 7s only a 
matter of accuracy of aim or strength of rope. We 
do not have to plead “brain-storm” either. 

You call this “‘hot-headed.” I say, “Nay, it is 
a hich regard for holy things.” 

Our country is flooded with 
heathendom. Back these students will go declar. 
ing we are a people without a faith. Missionary 
work will be well-nigh meaningless. 

Write your sons and daughters and find out what 
they are being taught. If the facts have been 
fairly stated, let your voice swell the demand for 
sincerity of soul in dealing with our sons and 
daughters. 

Teach those who are preparing for college the 
fundamentals of our faith so that they will be as 
unshaken as Gibraltar brushed by a_butterfly’s 
wing, when their faith is assailed by atheist or an- 
archist in the professor’s chair. 

G. W. Butt, D.D. 


students from 


A Flare-Back 


ON all battle-ships when the great guns 
are being fired there is danger of a flare- 
back in the turret. A flare-back is deadly. 

In publishing a magazine there are fre- 
quently flare-backs, and they are deadly, to 
pride, at least. This flare-back is from the 
U. S. S. Dubuque, and it is just as well to 
print it: 


U.S. S. Dubuque, 
GUANTANAMO Bay, CUBA. 
April 21, 1909. 
To the Editor of the CoSMOPOLITAN: 

DEAR Srr: Concerning the cover of the May 
CosMOPOLITAN—which, by the way, is the most 
beautiful magazine cover we have ever seen—an 
argument has arisen among the officers of the U. S. 
S. Dubuque, Idaho, and Mississippi as to whether 
the girl is removing her hat or putting it on. If 
you will find this out from the artist, Mr. Harrison 
Fisher, and let us know, it will be greatly appre- 
ciated by all concerned. W. R. VAN B. 
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Now all that our correspondent says about 
the cover is true. It is very beautiful. The 
girl is stunning, and the hat is of the latest 
mode; but the editorial mind was not able 
to determine whether the girl was removing 
her hat or putting it on, so we called up Mr. 
Fisher, but, strangely enough, Mr. Fisher 
did not know, and so he had to ask his 
model. And she replied, ‘Putting it on, 
you great stupid.” Now it is a very cour- 
ageous thing to call a great artist “‘stupid,” 
but we feel that we are included in the in- 
dictment, and, as misery loves company, we 
must confess that our friends in Guantanamo 
Bay were stupid too, or they certainly would 
have seen, just as we saw and Mr. Fisher 
saw, that she was putting her hat on. 


A Story in the Making 


WHEN you read George Randolph Ches- 
ter’s story, ‘‘The Cash Intrigue,” in this is- 
sue, there will probably not be one out of a 
thousand who will wonder where Mr. Chester 
got the idea for his story. And yet it is just 
as true that great stories grow from little 
hints as it is that great oaks grow from little 
acorns. 

One hot dry day in August, Mr. Chester 
was in the office of a very rich man, prob- 
ably with one exception the richest man in 
the world. A friend had just put before 
the rich man a proposition to purchase prac- 
tically all the purchasable real estate in 
Queens Borough of New York city. It was 
a daring proposition and involved a great 
deal of money. The rich man listened at- 
tentively and finally said in a semi-humorous 
manner: “‘That is all right, but it doesn’t go 
far enough. Why don’t you buy all of New 
York??? Then becoming serious he said: 
“Do you realize the opportunities that an 
enormously wealthy man has for retaliation ? 
Suppose Mr. Rockefeller had all the money 
that the papers credit him with having. He 
has not got that much, and I know it, but 
suppose he had and he should utilize his 
money in a war of retaliation against the 
press, the pulpit, and the politicians for their 
attacks upon him? He could create endless 
havoc.” To an alert story-telling mind like 
Mr. Chester’s this was a suggestion, and out 
of it grew this great story. So you see that 
even very rich men have imaginations which 
it is dangerous to let run riot when a story- 
teller of Mr. Chester’s ability is about. 
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This first instalment describes simply the 
initial step in a money-campaign such as has 
never before been suggested, and the won- 
derful part about it is that there is not a 
thing written or a situation created that is 
not inherently possible. 


For Little Folks and Grown-Ups 


ONCE upon a time—oh, yes, in 1892—a 
very little girl was making a very great suc- 
cess in a very fine play by a very well-known 
author. The little girl was Elsie Leslie, the 
play was “The Prince and the Pauper,” and 
the author was Mark Twain. 

This little girl was a very industrious little 
girl, and she sat down and wrote the whole 
play out in poetry. Just think of it—a little 
girl undertaking such a great task! And 
then she thought and thought and thought 
about some one to whom she could send it 
for criticism, and finally she thought of a 
very old man who lived near Boston, and she 
sent him the play which she had put into 
poetry. The old man (he was eighty-three 
years old) was Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Now it is probable that this was very bad 
poetry, because very little girls do not write 
very good poetry, but the very old man sat 
down and wrote the very little girl a very 
nice letter telling her all about what he 
thought of little girls and of poetry and of 
poets, and he corrected her poetry and ad- 
vised her how to write poetry in the future; 
and this was one of the most lovable sides of 
this old gentleman, the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-T able. 

The very little girl, now grown up to be a 
very charming woman, cherishes this letter 
as one of her greatest treasures, but she has 
allowed the CosMopo_iraN the use of it, and 
it will be printed in the September number 
at the time of the centenary of the birth of 
Doctor Holmes. Every one whose heart has 
remained young should read it. With it will 
be printed the second instalment of some 
very interesting recollections by Miss Leslie, 
who knew Joseph Jefferson, Henry Irving, 
and many other great men who were de- 
lighting enthusiastic audiences a few years 
ago. Miss Leslie knew them all personally, 
and they loved her as a little girl, just as she 
loves and reverences their memories now. 
The first part of these recollections will ap- 
pear in the August issue. 
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